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PREFACE 

TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 



This edition has been considerably altered with the view to 
make it a more valuable text-book for the teacher's guidance. 
Some of the chapters have been abridged, while others, 
especially those on arithmetic and geography, have been 
enlarged — arithmetic, by the addition of numerous ques- 
tions calculated to test the child's intelligence ; and geo- 
graphy, by a description of some plans which have been 
found effectual in keeping up the interest of the children 
during the lesson, and in securing a ca reful revision of the 
information communicated to them. 

In all the chapters, however, will be found alterations 
both in the wording and arrangement of the rules, &c., 
which it is hoped will be considered as improvements. 

The author has been guided, in making those changes, 
by the increased experience he has gained as an inspector, 
and by the numerous opinions on the first edition given to 
him by the teachers who have made use of it, and by in- 
spectors and other educational authorities in different parts 
of the country. 

To the work is attached a short Appendix on the teach- 
ing of music, a subject which, the author regrets to say, is 
not yet met with sufficiently often as a regular part oi 
the school course. 



I]XTRACT FROM PREFACE TO FIRST EDITIO::. 



In this work I have careftilly detailed the most serious 
of the errors committed by teachers in the mLanagement of 
"their schools, and which my long experience as an inspector 
gave me an opportunity of noticing. Why they are faults 
is also shown, together with the remedies which have been 
found best calculated to remove them. The value of these 
remedies is estabhshed by such arguments as appeared to 
me to be the most suitable, and the principles upon which 
they depend are explained with sufficient ftdlness to enable 
teachers to carry them out intellectually, instead of mecha- 
nically, and to vary them judiciously when the special 
circumstances of their schools require such a course. 

My aim has been to mingle theory with practice, but 
always to keep the former subordinate to the latter, and to 
produce such a work as would, I hoped, be of benefit even 
to the most intelligent teachers, and would certainly be 
practicable by all. 

I cannot expect that all advanced by me in the present 
work will be approved of; but I olier the work to the 
public as my quota to the general stock of experience out 
of which more perfect systems will be elaborated at some 
future time. If it prove the means of enabling any manager 
to place his school on a more satisfactory footing; if it 
enable any teacher to produce higher and more intelligent 
results ; or if it draw the attention of those in power to the 
advancement of that usefdl body of men in whose hands 
the primary education of the country is at present placed, 
I shall feel that the labour devoted to it has not been spent 
quite in vain. 



i^ili PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

It in now my pleasing duty to tender my grateful ae- 
knowleilgmonta to J. E. Sheridan, Esq., Head Inspector of 
Natitmal Schools, Ireland, for the valuable assistance which 
ho afforded to me in the preparation of this work. Many 
of the methods described in it, which have been found the 
most Buccess^l in practice, were suggested by him, and it 
wan by his kind encouragement and approval that the work 
was originally persevered in. 

I am also very glad of the opportunity now presented of 
stating, that I have profited very much by a careful perusal 
of the Reports of the Inspection staff of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and I hope that the extracts which I have largely 
made from these documents may prove equally serviceable 
to those for whom my book is intended. 

R. RoBixsoy. 
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CHAPTER I. 

READING. 

neflnitlon of rood reading. Beading may be called good 
when it is easj^ yet not flippant ; clear and firm in tone^ without 
show or affectation ; definite and exact in enunciation, without a 
parade of distinctness -, expressing at the same time the true mean- 
ing intended, and joining with this expression judgment and taste. 

Befects of reading. It imites expression with understanding ; 
and, therefore, its chief defects must relate to the comprehension 
of the text, and to the tone and manner in which the sense is 
conveyed. Defects in tone and manner are indistinctness, hesita- 
tion, affectation, monotony, unnatural pitch of voice, mal-pronun- 
ciations, &c. Of these, I intend to exclude pronunciation -, for 
although a boy may pronoimce badly, yet he may be able to collect 
easily and truly the statements of the author, and convey them 
clearly and forcibly to others ; and these, as I take it, are the two 
most important elements of reading, and about the only ones we 
have a right to seek for in most of our primary schools, or that 
we are at all likely to attain. 

Srroi* of pronunoiatlon. Many teachers look upon the 
correction of such errors occurring in the reading as the most 
important of their duties. In their extreme desire to secure 
purity of utterance, they overlook the child's comprehension of 
the text, and the force and correctness with which he makes him- 
self understood. They appear, as the Bev. Mr. Grant describes 
them,^ 'to be lying in wait for provincialisms/ and by their 



1 Min. of Council, 1860-1, p. 88. 
B 



2 READING. 

captious manner^ and their constant fault-finding^ they worry and 
distract their children until they force them to commit, in their 
perplexity, errors which they otherwise might have escaped. 

Best plaee to attend to mal-pronnnoiatloiui. Errors of pro- 
nunciation consist chiefly of provincialisms and local peculiarities, 
and can, therefore, be best checked in that conversational intercourse 
which always exists between the teacher and children during 
school hours. They are reducible, as Dr. Woodford remarks, * to 
a few great heads, and therefore it is obvious that a short column 
of words and a few simple expressions might be selected to repre- 
sent the whole, which, being carefully and repeatedly pronounced 
eveiy mornings or as occasion may suggest, would serve for their 
correction. 

BefectB in reading are almost universal. The defects 
which I do retain under the head of bad reading are, I regret 
to say, almost universally met with, notwithstanding the im- 
provement that must have taken place within the last twenty 
years in the education of the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Inspectors and other educational authorities continually 
refer to them. The Rev. Mr. Cook says, ' The reading is hasty, 
monotonous, and unintelligible.** Mr. Moseley ' is not aware that 
in any school is attention given to just expression or correct em- 
phasis.' ' Mr. Thurtell : ' It is in general extremely monotonous.'* 
Mr. Alderson: 'I have found, in the course of my inspection, 
nothing more' annoying than the indistinct mumbling which in 
many schools passes current for reading.' * Mr. Brodie : ' By great 
courtesy only and forbearing allowance can that inaudible sound, 
which, because a pupil is standing with a book in his hands and 
his lips are doubtfully moving, you hope to hear, but might as 
easily hope to see, be called reading. Occasionally, but rarely, the 
other extreme prevails, and the whole class shrieks. Stops are 
disregarded, and the reader speedily sits down, or, if a female, 
droops into her place, with a serene indifference to the last words 
of the sentence, joyous anyhow to have rushed through the small 
portion of an ungenial task.'* While in his report for the next 
year he adds, 'There is imperfect enunciation and articulation, 
slurring over of final letters and syllables, little attention to stops, 
unheeded emphasis, mumbling, inaudibility.'^ Mr. Wilkinson, in 
the same year, corroborates this statement He says, ' During the 
past year I have frequently had to complain of the inaudible 
mumbling, particularly among the lower classes of my schools, 
which frequently passes current for reading.'® Again, in Lre- 

» Min. of Council, 1856-7, p. 620. ' * Ibid. 1867-«. 

s Ibid. 1845-6. ^ Ibid. 1859-60. 

» Ibid. 7 Ibid. 1860-1. 

^ Ibid. 1847-8. 8 ibid. 1860-1. 



^^Y READING IS BAD. 3 

land, Mr. Sheridan, Head Inspector, reports that — ^^ Almost 
imiyersally the practice is to accustom the small children to 
utter the words otie hy one, and in the same tone throughout, 
which is always several degrees higher than the natural or speak- 
ing tone.' * 

My own experience as an inspector is in accordance with the 
statements of these gentlemen. I have found that even with the 
most advanced children the tone is monotonous, unnaturally high, 
and, generally, so unlike the tone in which they speak, that, when 
a diild ceases to read and begins to enter into conversation, so 
great a difference is manifested, that one might suppose he was 
listening to different persons. 

Reasons assiffned by tbe inspeotom in Ireland. Many 
different reasons have been assigned for the prevalence of these 
defects. In Ireland, the inspectors attribute their existence to 
' the infrequency of teaching reading,' ' to its not being taught as a 
distinct lesson,' ' to the neglect of it in favour of geometry, men- 
suration, &c.,' * to the habit which most teachers have of interrupt- 
ing the children to correct errors of pronunciation, or to ask 
questions on the subject-matter of the lesson, or to require the 
derivation or meaning of some word;' to the fact that 'the 
monotonous pronunciation of the words incidental to the early 
attempts at reading are not diligently removed as the pupils gain 
fluency.' 

Causes asslerned by tbe inspeotom in SSn^land. In 
Great Britain, the causes assigned, in addition to the above, 
are: (I) Teachers' unwillingness to engage in the mechanical 
work of the school ; ' * (2) Pupils and teachers too easily satisfied ; ' 
(3) Shape of class ;^ (4) Pupils do not read enough, owing to the 
size of class^ and time spent in questioning, spelling, meanings, 
taking places, &c. ; ^ (5) Masters not conscious of the necessity 
which exists for applying special remedies;^ (6) Too much noise 
in schools;'' (7) Reading sentence by sentence, in order of posi- 
tioDy* and others too numerous to mention here, but to which 
reference is given in the foot notes.^ 

> Beport on Southern Districts — «■ Education Commission, 1861, 

Nataooal Education Report, Ireland, vol. i p. 252. 

18S9. 7 Min. of Council, 1847-^, voL il 

« Min. of Council, 1857-8, p. 262. p. 6. 

» Ibid. 1860-1, p. 187. 8 ibid. 1860-1, p. 188. 

^Education Commission, 1861, » Ibid. 1846-7, voL ii. p. 65; 

▼<^ i p. 251; and Min. of Council, 1847-8, voLii. p. 6; 1848-9, voL 1, 

1848-9, vol. i. p. 118. p. 119, and voL ii. p. 179 ; 1862-3, 

* Education Commission, 1861, p 873; 1866-7, pp. 238 and 620; 

▼d. i. p. 251; Min. of Council, 1869, pp. 80 and 194; 1860-1, pp. 

185t-6, pp. 170 and 269; Min. of 170 and 188 ; Education Commission, 

Omnca, 1856-7, p. 238; 1860-1, 1861, vol. i. pp.247, 248, 262, 1S&^ 

p. 62. Ac. 



4 READING. 

Tbese oanses oan'be traced to teaeltem' neffleot. These 
causes may, I regret to say, be fairly attributed to some fault in 
the teaching body. There is scarcely any subject which requires 
more earnest care, constant labour, and never-failing patience^ on 
the part of the teacher, than reading; but there is no subject 
on which, in my opinion, a conscientious master should pro- 
duce a more marked effect, as it is brought almost continually 
under his notice from the first day of the child's school life until 
its close. 

X. Rules to produce rood reading. The following rules for 
teaching reading are chiefly drawn from my own experience. They 
are easy of application, and in the majority of cases they have 
proved effectual. I have arraoged them, so far as they will admit 
of so simple a classification, imder two heads. Those designed 
chiefly to secure expression, and those whose chief object is to make 
the children collect the meaning of the passage read. 

Xm Rule of Xmitatloii. The great means to produce correct 
expression in reading may be said to consist in a steady adherence 
to one rule — the rule of imitation; that is, to reading the 
sentence as it ought to he read, and causing the child to exercise his 
powers of imitation upon the model thus placed before him. 

Beading is, after all, but cultivated talking, and must, of necefr- 
sity, be acquired as speaking itself is — ^by imitation. Where it is 
taught — ^that is, taught in the true sense of the word — the style of 
master and pupils ought to be very nearly the same ; and this 
supplies a test, not, indeed, as to the quality of the reading, but 
as to whether it has been faithfully and earnestly attended to 
or not 

Two ways to apply tbe rule. There are two ways in which 
the rule of imitation may be advantageously applied in practice : 
(1) Where the master reads and the child listens, and then en- 
deavours to reproduce ; (2) Where both read together. This last 
should be resorted to, however, only with the most backward, and 
chiefly in the junior classes ; and, whenever used, the master should 
avail himself of the earliest opportunity of dispensing with it in 
favour of the other, which is the most rational and correct ; for, 
when both read together, the master, being engaged in reading 
himself, caonot sufficiently attend to the errors of the child ; and 
the child, being so completely engrossed with his own efforts on 
the one hand, and the master's style and tone on the other, is in 
danger of being too confused to imitate correctly, and must to a 
certainty lose the substance of what he reads. 

A tbird way described by Mr. netcber. There is, indeed, 
a third way of applying this rule, but, in my opinion, not so good 
as either of the others. It consists in allowing the diild to make 



RULE OF IMITATION. 6 

an effort himself^ and then giving him the models so that he may 
compare his own results with the true standard. Mr. Fletcher 
thus describes it : ^ ' First, the selected hard words are spelt by 
each child in rotation, the monitor spelling them correctly after 
each, and not before it, that it may be enabled to appreciate the 
correction, if there be auy, through having already made an effort. 
Next, each boy reads a word of the text, which is also read correctly 
after him by the monitor; a whde clause is then read by each in 
like manner, and under like correction. Finally, each reads a 
sentence completely, and, when he stumbles, appeal is made to 
other boys, when he who makes the true correction gains one place, 
and but one.' 

The same gentleman describes the application of one of the 
other plans to the teaching of the junior classes thus: 'The 
monitors (who should all read very well) read the lessons sen- 
tence by sentence; and each child in turn reads sentence by 
sentence after them, round and roimd the class, until all have 
read each sentence, and then they read without the leadership of 
ike monitors.' ^ 

Bints to carry out rale properly. When reading toith the 
child, the teacher ought not to let his own exemplar reading be 
too continuous. He ought, occasionally, to cease, and allow the 
child to fill up the blank by himself, lest in the end he acquires 
the habit of repeating merely what he hears, and not what he 
sees. These blanks can be left in the easiest or most difficult 
parts, and made longer or shorter according to the proficiency of 
the child himself. 

Vot to be too mnoli at a time. When reading /or the child, 
the teacher ought not to read too much at a time. It is clear 
that if he do the child is almost certain to forget the tone and 
style of the beginning while listening to the end. A small sen- 
tence, or one or two clauses of a large one, will in most cases be 
found sufficient, but with the advanced children more may be read. 
Of the exact quantity the teacher himself will be the best judge. 

Role sbould be applied early. When not applied soon 
enough habits are formed which it is almost impossible to remove 
at any future time. Even the very lowest class children should 
be taught to group the words naturally — ^to speak them, in fact, 
as the master himself would speak them. Instead of permitting 
them to say, for instance, 'Hie — thee — home — ^fpom — school,' 
pausing after every word, they should be accustomed to say, ' Hie 
thee home — ^from school.' And this they can be taught to do by 
the master's repeating for them, or along with them, the words in 
groups as they ought to be repeated, and encouraging them to do 

1 Min, of Council, 1847-8, vol ii p. 261. « Ibid. 1846, \oV.ii.\> AVI. 
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so too. A few trials will produce the desired result, for children 
are quick in imitating. 

TUB now neffleoted. This grouping of words, although of 
vital importance, is almost wholly left without any special atten- 
tion, and on this account pupils of the junior classes can scarcely 
he said at present to read at alL When I say this, I make a dis- 
tinction between the mere naming of words in their order, which 
is sometimes, but erroneously, called receding, and the naming of 
them in connected groups in accordance with their sense, which alone 
is entitled to be so called. 

Mr. Slieeliy'B opinion of reading in tbe primer class. Mr. 
Sheehy, Inspector of National Schools, Ireland, says : ^ When I 
examine the junior classes, I find that the children repeat the 
words in the one tone of voice, accent all equally, pause and nod 
after each word, and seem not to know what they read about. In 
fact,' he adds, ' their reading resembles very much the reading in 
time of a piece of music consisting of crotchets and crotchet-rests 
alternately.' 

This want of ffronpinff natural witli yonnr cliildren. if 
unaided. This hesitation is certainly very natural with children, 
for when struggling with the difficulties of distinguishing one 
word from another, they must fail, if left entirely to themselves, to 
pronounce them in groups. It is probably because that it is natural, 
and very probably also from supposing that there will be time 
enough to remedy it as they advance, that the junior classes are so 
much neglected in this respect. But let those teachers who act 
thus remember that they are not only neglecting the duties they 
.have undertaken to discharge, but they are laying up for them- 
selves a mass of trouble from which they can scarcely ever after- 
wards free themselves. As Mr. Sheridan says : ' The habits the 
pupils acquire while learning the First Book accompany them into 
the higher classes, and once contracted are never thoroughly cured,' 

xreffleoted even in tlie senior classes. But even in the 
senior classes it is too frequently quite neglected, notwithstanding 
that it does more to destroy the perspicuity of the language, and 
mar the reading, than any other. In some cases, indeed, the 
disagreeable effects of erroneous grouping force themselves too 
strongly upon the teacher's attention to permit him to overlook 
them altogether, but the remedies applied convince one that the 
true cause is unknown. The child is told ^ to read more quickly ' 
or ' more slowly,' or to ' mind the stops ; ' but in the majority of 
cases, when these instructions are given, the defect is not so much 
in the slowness or rapidity of utterance, or in neglect of the printed 
pauses, as in that wrong collocation of words of which I am now 
speaking. 
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Take^ for instance, the following : — 

< With one knee on the grass did the little maiden kneel.' 

A slow and hesitating reader would group the words somewhat 
thus : — 

* With one— knee on—the grass— did the little— maid^— kneel.' 

While a quick, but inexperienced reader, would on the other hand 
join them something like this : — 

*■ With one knee on the grass did the little — ^maiden kneeL' 

In such cases it is clear that the defects are neither slowness 
nor quickness, for, in the one, the reading may be made quicker, 
and, in the other, much slower, without becoming more correct, or 
more pleasing. Neither will the command, to * mind the stops,' 
be of any advantage, for there happens to be no stop in the line 
at all. 

*Try agrain.' Sometimes the child is told to 'try again,* 
and, probably, after another failure he may be required to make a 
second, or even a third effort; but to tell a child to read any 
passage in which he has signally failed, without showing him in 
what his errors consisted, or affording him a means for correct- 
ing them, is like telling him to work an arithmetical question for 
whose solution he has not yet seen any established g^de. Mr. 
Fussell says : * ' Few things are more painful to me than to see the 
energies of a young teacher frittered away after this fashion. A 
child reads a sentence — he commits gross faults. " Read it agwn," 
says the teacher. He reads it again, and, as might be expected, he 
reads it very much as at first. " Read it again," says the teacher ; 
and so on. It does not seem to enter into the teacher's conception 
that his own labours, and the child's too, would be immensely 
Hgh'tened if he would but tell the child what his faults are, and 
why he was to read it again.' 

Only true plan is tbe application of the rule of imitation. 
The only true remedy for this defect is in the application of the 
role of which I am now treating — reading the sentence as it ought 
to be read, so that the child may possess something tangible, by 
means of which he may discover and correct his errors. Without 
this, the commands, ' mind your stops,' 'read slower,' or 'quicker,' 
&c., will be valueless ; and ' to try again,' may, indeed, produce a 
difference, but it can only by accident produce correctness. 

Vaults in applyinff tbe rule to tbe lowest class. There 
is little difficulty in applying this rule to the senior classes, but 

1 Mm. of Council, 1857-8. 
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in its application to the lowest class I find that teachers com- 
mit two faults. (1) In their anxiety to make the pupils join the 
words together they permit them to read very rapidly, and without 
any pause until the end of each small sentence, thus making, in 
fact, one group out of what ought to have been several ; (2) or 
they make the pauses too long and too marked. Thus they either 
read the sentence, * Hie thee home from school/ as if in one breath, 
or else they make as long a stop after the word ' home ' as if the 
sense was completed there. 

Semedy for rote reading- I find also that the pupils get 
the sentences by rote, and repeat them without looking at the 
words. To remedy this, they should be called upon first to 
name single words selected at random through the lesson, and 
when they can do so rapidly and correctly they should then be 
taught to read in groups as explained. In some schools tablets 
are used &om which to teach this class. In such cases the pointer 
should be used with judgment, for I find that a good deal of the 
disconnected reading in the lowest classes is owing to the way 
in which this instrument is handled. The master points to 
one word after another, and, as a consequence, the child, in 
following the master, pauses equally after each. 

How to nse the pointer. Instead of this, the pointer should 
merely indicate the sentence to be read, or, what I have sometimes 
seen tried with advantage, it should be made to pass rapidly over 
the words which form a group, stopping after each group so long 
as the master thinks correct. Thus, with the sentence, ' Hie thee 
home from school/ the teacher may either say, ' Read that,' or he 
may pass the pointer over the words 'Hie thee home,' pausing a 
littie after ' home,' and then passing it over the remainder. Thus 
he indicates each group, each pause, and its exact duration. 

Bpeeial fteults may require special remedies. By a 
careful adherence to the rule of iniitation the children will very 
soon pick up the general features of the master's style, and, in 
many cases, also, even its minute characteristics, but there still 
may remain special faults which can be removed more quickly by 
some special additional remedies. 

Zndistinotness is a fteult of tbis kind. Indistinctness is a 
fault of this kind, and requires careful attention not only from its 
producing bad reading, but from its destroying to a considerable 
extent the good effects expected from draft teaching. Every child 
when reading is supposed to be conveying instruction to his clas»- 
fellows, and when answering he is contributing to the common 
fund of information -, but it is clear, that when his utterance is 
indistinct — when he is not clearly heard — time is wasted, and an 
amount of knowledge lost. 
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Inaudible speakinffy one eause of. Pupils are inaudible 
very frequently from being permitted to stand with their heads 
down, with their chests cramped, and in other attitudes in which 
to speak clearly is almost an impossibility. Unless the organs 
of speech have fair play, unless the body is erect and firm, not 
only will the child always speak at a disadvantage, but his mind 
itself will grow languid and listless. He should keep his head 
well up^ his chin and breast well forward ; he should stand firmly 
and uprightly, and hold the book so as not to stop the flow of 
sound. If held before the mouth, as it sometimes is^ the yoice is 
checked considerably. 

Another canse. Sometimes, however, pupils are inaudible 
simply from carelessness and from bad habits early contracted. 
In such cases it is more difficult to effect a cure. The best 
remedy I have met with — one, indeed, that I have scarcely ever 
known to fail when intelligently applied — ^is to place the child 
at a considerable distance from the teacher, generaUy at the oppo- 
site end of the room, and to encourage him to pitch his voice so 
as to be heard from there. In such a case nature assists the 
child in acquiring the true pitch, and by a little care and exactness 
on the teacher's part, the child will soon succeed in making him- 
self clearly heard. He should then return to his class, and be called 
upon to read with the same tone that he made use of when at a 
distance. In his efibrts to do this he almost invariably succeeds iu 
adopting the very tone he ought to make use of in his class, for a 
consciousness of the change of position tempers down the high 
tone to the true standard. 

Semedy wben indistinctness is caused by slovenly 
liabtts. Indistinctness, however, may proceed from muttering or 
mumbling the words, from slurring over their final syllables or 
letters^ or from running one word into another, as, for example, 
* he fired with so sure an aim,' may be read as if it were * he fired 
with 80 sure a name.' When it is thus the result of slovenliness 
of speech, a different remedy should be applied. The master should 
read very slowly for their imitation, making them read veir slowly 
also, sounding each word clearly and by itself, but paying most 
attention to tihe ending syllables of each. A little practice in this 
way will produce clearness and distinctness, but accompanied with 
a considerable amount of disconnectedness. Ease and fiuency 
must be afterwards acquired by the proper methods. 

Srregrnlarities of tone are also special faults. Irregularity 
of tone is another of those special faults. When the tone is 
' irregular ' it may be either too high or too low, or, if in the na- 
tural or speaking key, it may be dull and monotonous. It may 
also be accompanied with a kind of cadence or intonation, giving 
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to the reading a character between speaking and singing. This is 
produced by either abruptly stopping at the commas, or else by 
raising and prolonging the voice at them. To encourage the child 
to catch the tone in which the master himself reads is one remedy 
for this fault. The child's expertness in picking up this tone 
depends very much upon whether his ear is naturally sensitive or 
not. If he have a good musical ear he will have but little 
difficulty. 

Best remedy for tliis fault. The best plan^ however, is to 
make him speak the words, as he would in conversation, without 
looking at the book. For this purpose the general meaning of the 
passage should be explained to him, he should commit the words 
correctly to memory, and he should be called upon to repeat them 
to the teacher — or, better, to one of his class-fellows. In verbatim 
doing this he will almost insensibly adopt the natural or speaking 
tone. When he has done so, permit him to use the book, and the 
defects will gradually disappear. In most cases, indeed, at first the 
tone, when using the book, will differ from that when the book is 
closed J but this difference wiU diminish with every trial, until at 
last it will become almost imperceptible. ^ 

If familiar sentences were used in the first case— such, for 
instance, as the ordinary forms of salutation, the school rules, 
sentences about the weather, &c., which the child is in the habit 
of using himself, or of hearing others use — ^his attention could be 
more forcibly drawn to the difference between his manner of speak- 
ing and reading. But, whatever sentences are used, he will, by 
careful attention, gradually come to perceive that the more nearly' 
reading approaches in style to speaking, the more correct and 
pleasing it is deemed ; and thus the truest standard of reading 
will be realised by him, and at all future times, when in doubt, he 
will recur to it. He will ask himself, * How should I speak this 
sentence ? ' and he will try to imitate that when reading. 

To read writing is another remedy. Another plan is to get 
him to write down any passage he may think of, and to call upon him 
to read his own writing. He will invariably do this more naturally 
than if called upon to read print. This, moreover, is an exercise 
which possesses an intrinsic value of its own, for to read manuscript 
is always of considerable importance in our progress through life. 
As many children at present never learn to read it at ell, and some 
of even the most advanced find great difficulty in doing it, I 
strongly recommend that even the very youngest should practise 
it. The Rev. Mr. Kennedy is also of this opinion. He says : * 
' It is not the practice of any school I have seen in this district to 
teach children to read hand-writing. This, however, might be 

» Min. of Council, 1849-60, p. 180. 
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done with advantage at an early stage, for some children who 
leave school never acquire this power. The learning to write the 
alphabet should be practised simultaniBously with the learning to 
read it, as these two processes are a great mutual help.' 

Simultaneous reading anotber remedy. That plan of read- 
ing which is called simultaneous/ when properly directed and kept 
within due bounds^ is another very admirable remedy for these 
special defects. It consists in the joint reading of the master and 
his class, or of the class alone — all keeping t^me, as it were, and 
tnaning their voices into harmony with each other. Such an 
exercise derives its value from its tendency to create a uniformity 
in the reading, and to oblige the entire class to take the tone from 
the most proficient. It therefore checks quickness, and gives con- 
fidence and firmness to those who are hesitating. It secures body 
of voice, removes those tones which are unnatural, monotonous, or 
accompanied with a cadence ; while by the very effort which all 
are obliged to make to keep up to the true standard, and by that 
sympathy which must exist throughout the class, distinctness of 
utterance is necessarily produced. Mr. Stokes says also of it,* that 
* it shortens the process of learning to read, and produces, in good 
schools, a commendable correctness, which in a few cases rises 
into elegance.' It must be remembered, however, that these are 
about its chief advantages, and that the highest excellence in read- 
ing must always be the result of well-directed individual effort. 
It should not, therefore, be too much practised or relied upon, 
except for the removal of the faults with which it is intended to 
deal. 

Ck>ndltions required to ffive tbese snffgrestions tbeir ftill 
force. But that these suggestions may have their true force, two 
things are essentially requisite : (1) That the errors themselves are 
detected ; and, (2) That reading is sufficiently practised. The first 
may appear to be too much of a mere truism to deserve special men- 
tion ; but, upon reflection, it will be found that the non-detection of 
error has probably more to do with the bad reading which ad- 
mittedly prevails than any deficiency of special remedies within 
the knowledge of the teachers. Teachers are, as a body, iutel- 
ligent, hard-working, and zealous; and as they must recognise 
the importance of reading, it is clear that, with these qualities, 
they would long ago have improved it, or taken steps to improve 
it (neither of which they have done), had they been conscious of 
the defects. No doubt but that, in some cases, a want of ability 

^ For remarks upon simultaneous education, by Carrie, Gill, Woods, 

leading, see Min. of Council, 1846, Dunn, &c 

. vol ii. p. 87 ; 1851-2, pp. 275 and « Min. of Council, 1856-7, p. 

1079. Also the works on school 610. 
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to invent remedies^ or a want of zeal in seeking and carrying into 
practice those already invented, are the chief sources ; but, as a 
rule, reading is bad simply because the defects which are con- 
tinually brought before the teachers do not make themselves felt, 

Seasons that teacbers do not perceive tbe errors in 
reading made by tbe cbildren. It may be asked, how is it 
that, if capable of judging of them, they do not notice them quite 
as well aa an inspector or a manager ? In reply, I think it may 
fairly be said, (1) That, from being accustomed to the frequent 
repetition of the errors by the children in their presence, they in- 
sensibly but naturally cease, after a short time, to notice them ; 
and, (2) even supposing that this was not the case, the habit, 
which nearly all teachers have, of reading the lesson conjointly 
with the child, places them in the very worst position possible for 
doing so.^ For no master can be a competent judge of how the 
reading of his children will strike the ear of a stranger (which 
is the best test for reading aloud), so long as he himself is follow- 
ing the words not only with his ears, but with his eye. In such 
a case, both of these organs convey impressions to the brain, which 
it is almost impossible to avoid confounding. 

BvUs of tbis. Masters thus really know what the pupils 
ought to be saying ; and, by mistaking that knowledge for actually 
hearing what they say, they very often pass over errors of ex- 
pression, of punctuation, and of intelligent grouping. Besides, 
when following the book, they cannot note properly the general 
attention of the class, nor the countenance and bearing of the 
reader himself ; and, to omit these, is to neglect an important part 
of their duty. These evil results follow with more certainty when 
the master, as is frequently the case, is engaged, when poring over 
the book, not in following the reader, but in thinking of what 
question he should ask when he is done. 

Remedy. The best course to adopt, if the teacher is fully ac- 
quainted with the lesson, as he ought to be, is to close the book 
(keeping, however, a finger between the leaves, for ease of reference), 
and, standing at some considerable distance, to make the ear the 
sole judge. That this organ may be a true judge, however, it 
is necessary that the master should seek every opportunity of 
hearing good reading. 

Pupils to become mere listeners also. It is also an ex- 
cellent plan to make the whole class occasionally form themselves 
into mere auditors. The reader will thus find that he must speak 
clearly, distinctly, forcibly, and naturally, if he would have him- 
self understood ; and both he and his class-fellows will learn what 

I Report of Education Commission, 1852-3, p. 70; 1857-8, pp. 381 and 
1861, vol. i. p. 254 ; Min. of CouncU, 391 ; 1860-1, p. 170. 
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the objects of reading aloud are, and in what its excellences 
consist. This will, no doubt, prove, in the present state of the 
classes, a very severe test for the junior children, but it is never- 
theless the master's duty to apply it early, because, from a want 
of early attention to the formation of good habits, many teachers 
are now obliged, too frequently, to occupy their time in curing 
those faults that, had proper means been adopted in proper time, 
they would have had only to prevent. Incorrectness of utterance, 
apathy in speaking, general listlessness of manner, inattention to 
what is read, monotonous tones, cadences in speaking, &c., all 
have their rise in sources scarcely discernible at first, but they 
grow upon children if permitted, imtil it is scarcely possible to 
cope with them. In these cases, therefore, as in most others, 
'prevention is better than cure.' 

Seadinff mnst be tauffbt as a distinct lesson. The second 
condition required to give the previous suggestions full force is that 
reading should be practised for itself and by itself— proc^wcrf, m 
fact, as a distinct lesson. At present, the time of the reading lesson 
is occupied with reading, spelling, meanings, subject-matter of 
book, and sometimes, etymologies, grammar, and geography. 
Among so many subjects the actual practice of reading is exceed- 
ingly little, especially so if the classes are large ; and, therefore, 
one of the most important rules about good reading — that to read 
well we must read much — is violated. Besides, so long as it is not 
the immediate object of the lesson, it will be exceedingly difficult 
to fix the child's attention satisfactorily upon it and upon any 
remarks that may be made as to its improvement. • 

Some inspectors say that every class should receive /owr lessons 
daily; some three} and some ttoo; but all agree in saying that 
one lesson at least should be set apart exclusively for mere 
reading. During this time the portion allotted to each child should 
be large — ^in fact, it cannot be too large consistently with the time 
allowed^ — ^not only for the purpose of giving greater practice in 
reading, but also to accustom him to that continuous and connected 
leading which aims at taking in the w?iole of the subject, and 
which he must follow in his more matured studies. The lessons 
selected should be those which are most familiar, so as to secure 
the greatest freedom of expression, and to occupy little time in the 
explanations of such words and phrases as it will be found neces- 
sary to explain in order to make the reading forcible and intel- 
ligent. 

SbovM read poetry. During this time, also, they should read 
a great 46al of poetry; the junior classes from their ordinary 
reading-books, and the more advanced from good authors, or 
finom good selections from their works, such as those now published 
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by the Commissioners of National Education. With the advanced 
classes, the object should be, not so much to learn to read, for this 
they ought to have acquired already, as to improve in reading; and 
I know of no better way to do this than to read poetry exten- 
sively. When read and recited well, it tends to produce expres- 
sive reading, in the highest sense of that term ; it also haa a 
powerful effect in awakening the feelings and in inculcating senti- 
ment — one of the most important agents in the formation of 
character. But that it may be of any advantage, due regard 
should be had to the repetition. All errors of affectation, exaggera- 
tion, hurry, &c., should be carefully watched and removed. The 
utterance should be clear and distinct, with as little musical intona- 
tion as the nature of poetry admits of j and that attention should be 
paid to the modulations of the voice which is necessary to bring 
out, not only the true meaning, but the true feeling also. 

Zntelligrent readings its importance. It will be noticed 
that the suggestions up to this refer almost solely to expression 
and utterance, and relate, in but a secondary way, if at all, to the 
comprehension of the text. * It is now my duty to deal with this, 
the most important part of reading. It is important, because ^ the 
foundation upon which every system of intellectual instruction 
must rest, is the ability to read with ease and intelligence, so as 
to evince a clear conception of the subject,' * and because when 
attained, all other excellences in reading either follow of them- 
selves, or are more easily acquired. Intellectual reading, how- 
ever, is not only valuable in itself, but, inasmuch as it is an 
exercise which requires a due appreciation of the ideas, as well as 
of the peculiarities of the language used in their expression, it 
becomes a valuable agent, in the hands of a skilful person^ for 
developing and strengthening the mind. 

' Meaning of words ' at root of it. As the meaning of 
the entire sentence depends upon the force of the words made 
^use of, that exercise which has for its object the explanation of 
those words must necessarily lie at the root of this branch 
of our subject, and, therefore, it naturally demands our first 
consideration. 

Object of tbis exercise. This exercise seeks to make the 
text intelligible by translating its imperfectly understood phraseo- 
logy into a language of more ordinary use. It is sometimes in- 
correct, therefore, to require the children during this exercise to 
be very particular in the choice of those words which they give in 
the explanation of others. A distinction, however, ought to be 
made in this respect between the two divisions of the school. From 

* Mr. Fleming, Head Inspector of National Schools, Ireland. 
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the junior section, because the children have not yet had sufficient 
opportunities for getting up a good vocabulary, the words com- 
monly used by the uneducated should be accepted ; but from the 
senior classes something higher, I think, ought to be expected. 
They should convey their explanations not only clearly and defi- 
nitely, but in neat and correct language; not, indeed, to render 
their meaning more easily understood — for many of the rough 
words current among the unlearned cannot be exceeded for terse- 
ness and force — but to give them the habit of using the more 
canonical words of our language. Their acquaintance with the 
words and style of the advanced lesson-books, the improved taste 
and the increase of ideas consequent upon their progress through 
these books, naturally point out why a difference should be made, 
in this respect, between the senior and junior classes. 

Tbis exercise badly oondacted at present. This exercise 
is very badly conducted in schools at present. 

1. Joined witb spelling. (1) It is, for the most party con- 
nected 7oith the spelling rather than with the text of the reading-lesson. 
The very nature of the exercise ought, however, to show to those 
teachers who adopt this course that it has no more connection vnth 
spelling than grammar has, which they also join with it. The late 
Mr..McCreedy, Secretary to the Board, writing on this point, says, 
* That in a large number of schools, the old and absurd system is 
persevered in, of teaching the meanings of words in connection with 
the spelling — ^in which the sense is unsettled and arbitrary — ^rather 
than with the reading exercise, or, more properly spealdng, with 
the analysis of the text of the reading exercise, where only can the 
words of the lesson have their meaning properly determined by 
their application.' ^ 

2. Dictionary meanings generally unsnitable. (2) Ihe 
meanings given are alsd, too frequently j the mere meanings contained 
in a dictionary. But such are almost worthless in securing the 
object in view, as they are generally less familiar to the children, 
and much more difficult of comprehension than the words they 
seek to explain. Take, for instance, the following meaning for 
'network,' extracted from Johnson's Dictionary : — 

'Network, is anything reticulated or decussated at equal 
distances, vdth interstices between the intersections.' 

This may be very accurate, but fancy the puzzled expression of 
a poor child after reading it I 

The fact is, that the ends aimed at by a teacher and a lexicographer 
are so very different, that a dictionary must be used with great 

1 Reports of the Commissioners of National Education, Ireland. 
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caution. The one seeks solely to explain, the other to define ; the 
one sacrifices precision in his desire to be easily understood, the 
other sacrifices clearness because it may sometimes prevent his 
being rigidly exact. The meanings required by a child may 
indeed define, but they must interpret, and this they cannot do if 
couched in unusual language. The children, except some of the 
most advanced, ought not, therefore, to consult a dictionary at all. 
The master himself should be their book j and although he maybe 
obliged occasionally himself to consult a dictionary, he should, as a 
general rule, use his owi^ language only in all the explanations 
which he gives to his children. 

3. BCeaningrs of tbe words at the top of tbe lessons. — Brror. 
(3) In some hooka, there are small columns of words drawn out at 
the comfnencement of each lesson. Where this is the case, the teachers 
confine themselves almost entirely to these. Their practice is, either 
to tell the children the meanings of these words before reading, 
or else to give dictionaries into their hands that they may find 
them out themselves. By such a course, the pupils are forced to 
get the meanings of many words of little or no importance, simply 
because contained in the columns, while many words, upon which 
the sense of several of the passages in the text may depend^ are 
passed by unexplained. 

Xt is ineffectual, nnintellectnal, and laborious. Such a 
system, moreover, is ineflfectual, \inintellectual, and laborious. It 
is ineffectual^ because, as the dictionary gives many meanings, the 
children are left in the dark aa to which of them they should 
select It is uninteUectual, because its tendency is to produce mere 
rote answering, the children in general getting the credit of under- 
standing what they repeat with fluency. Fluent repetition and 
intelligence do not necessarily, however, go together. What 
knowledge, for instance, could a child, who never saw a package of 
goods, or heard of a law court, possess of the real meanings of the 
words bail and bale, even supposing he could repeat readily and 
correctly that. 

Bail, was a surety for another's appearance in court, and Bale, 
a package of goods P 

The system is also laborious, for it forces the memory to deal 
with disconnected and uninteresting facts. 

Opinions, The following opinions may be of advantage in 
support of these statements : 

1- ' To say that it would be impossible to remember definitions 
thus abstractedly learned, would be to assert what must be per- 
fectly obvious to everyone; and, even if they could be remembered 
they would be of little utility j for, as the right applicatioii of a 
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definition must depend entirely upon the situation of the word to be 
explained, and the office it performs in a sentence^ the repeating of 
half a score of meanings as obscure, perhaps, as the word itself, 
conveys no definite thought, and serves rather to darken than 
illuminate the mind.' ^ And again : ' Merely the learning to spell 
imconnected words, without any assistance from reason or analogy, 
is nothing compared with the difficulty of learning the explanation 
of them by rote, and the still greater difficulty of understanding 
the meaning of the explanations.' ^ 

Srrom in oarryingr it out, but wblcli do not belong to tt. 
Those who adopt this custom make it worse (1) by allowing the 
children to run the several meanings into one. Thus, for the words 
' hue,' ' metre,' ^ lacks,' &c., they permit them to say, a colour dye, 
a measure verse, wants needs — the two meam'ngs being repeated 
together without the pause which the sense requires ; or (2) they 
think it their duty to give a meaning for every word, quite over- 
looking the fact that many words do not admit of being expressed 
more simply by others. Thus they give the meaning of 'twitter- 
ing ' (making a sharp, chattering noise), of ' singing ' (musical 
articulation), of ' chirping ' (the cheerful noise of birds), and fancy 
that they have explained them. Instead of this, how much better 
would it be to refer the children to the noise of the swallow, or of 
the sparrow, for the explanation of ' twittering ' and ' chirping ; ' 
examples of singing they scarcely need. 

'ICeaningr' not so ffood a term as 'application.' The 
word ' meaning ' is a bad one, and has led in a very great degree 
to the erroneous system of teaching at present in force. K teachers 
would discard it, using in its place the word applicationy they 
would avoid many faults. They would avoid (1) the fault of 
giving many applications ; (2) of giving any but the one necessary 
to explain the text ; (3) of giving it where the word is not applied 
at all; (4) of endeavouring to give the application of words whose 
application and force were already familiar to every child ; or (5) 
of defining by other words, what can be illustrated /9ra(^tca% vdth 
niore advantage. 

The tme system. The true system of conducHny this exercise 
^ to teach the meanings of words in connection with the text, and (as 
^ts true office is to assist in the comprehension of the text) before 
^ Teadmg, 

Examples. The children should, when called up to class, be 
diiected, in the first instance, to open their books and follow the 
i&aster line by line as he proceeds through the lesson, selecting the 
^oids for explanation. The method which I recommend for the 

^ Thayer's Lecture on Spelling and Definitions. ^ Edgeworth. 

C 
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actual ezplanatioii of the words so selected, will be best learned 
from an example. Take, for instance, the following sentences : — 

^ The particular favourite of Jacob among his twelve sons was 
Joseph, the eldest child of his beloved KacheL This excited the 
envy and hatred of his brethren. These feelings were increased 
by reports of their misconduct, which he brought to his father, 
and by two dreams which he had, indicating his future greatness.' 

The questions might run somewhat thus : — ^What is meant by 
the favourite of a person ? What sort of a favourite is a particuiar 
favourite P What child is the dded child ? What is meant when 
it is said that Kachel was beloved by Jacob P When is a person 
said to envy another P When to hide himP What is meant by 
exciting these feelings? What by increasing themP &c. &c., 
always applying in the question the word whose meaning is 
•required. 

And sometimes he should mingle with his explanations of 
single words explanations of phrases ; aa, for instance, suppose the 
lesson for the day was on ' The Salmon,' which in the (^aduated 
Series, by Longman & Co., Book iii., opens thus : 'Of the genuine 
salmon, we believe there is but one distinct species. From its 
lithe beauty, its wonderful activity, and its value as an article of 
food, it unquestionably takes precedence of all fish that swim in 
our waters. The variety of which we speak is a slender fish, par- 
ticularly solid in texture, and has a small head and delicate fins ; ' 
the teacher may say what is the force of the expression ' the genuine 
salmon ' (sketching out the doubts to which it gives rise) P What 
is meant by a species of fish ? What by a distinct species ? What 
by the expressions ' its lithe heavty ' and ' wonderful activity ? ' What 
is meant by ' taking precedence of ether fish P ' What by tmquestion- 
ably doing so?. Wbat is meant by the word slender, as, for instance, 
' a slender rod,* ' a slender fish? ' Explain the phrase ' the salmon 
is extremely solid in texture.^ Meaning of delicate P What is its 
meaning when I talk of a delicate child P &c. &c. Thus going 
through the entire lesson, with more or less of minuteness accord- 
ing to the age and proficiency of the children who constitute the 
class. 

After this exercise, the pupils should proceed to the actual 
reading, which they will then be in a position to understand, and^ 
understanding, to make expressive and correct. After reading, the 
teacher should recur to the previous explanation to see that- it is 
remembered. 

Srrom in oairylngr the tme system oat. In carrying out 
this plan of explaining the meanings of words, I have found that 
teachers are liable to the following errors : — 

1. They read the passage themselves aloud, then ask the mean- 
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ing of one word^ and thus fancy that they are teaching the 
meanings ' in connection with the text/ Thus^ in the foregoing 
lesson .they would read, ' Of the genuine salmon there is, we 
helieve, but one distinct species/ and then ask, ' what is the mean- 
ing of tpecies ? ' This is a waste of time, for, when the children 
are following the reading, there is no necessity for the master to 
read to them ; and, as it is virtually asking the meaning of isolated 
words, it differs from that plan which confines one to the little 
columns of the lesson, only in being more troublesome — the master 
selecting the words himself instead of taking those selected for 
him. All that is in reality required is to frame the questions so 
that the force or application, as it is in the text, of the word to be 
explained, will be made clear to the children ) and this can be done 

15 very often much better by using. a phraseology different from what 

is in the book before them. An instance of this is giyen above, in 

of the words ' slender,' ' delicate,' &c. 

3^. a. They consume time unnecessarily in finding out what word 

>ii ■ they will ask the meaning of, or in determining upon the form in 

yr i^ch they will ask it. 

t? S. They very frequently ask the meanings of words of secondary 

of importance, and pass over those upon which the sense of the para- 

ir giftph turns. 

> BemedT' ftor 2 and S. The remedy for both these faults is to 

be had in a careful previous preparation of the lesson. The teacher 
should provide for his own use a set of class books, and he should, 
i frtnn time to time, mark in these all words requiring explanation. 

\ When this is once done, no further trouble will be required, 

except, probably, to distinguish the most important words by some 
peculiarity of marking, as, for instance, by using in their case red 
ink, instead of black, or drawing imder them two lines instead of 
one. 

Vallacy of tbtnktng tbat 'tbe words are known wben 
the drift of pasaage U known. 4. They are not sufficiently 
minute in their selection of words ) they take it too frequently 
for granted that the pupils understand the words when they 
can read with rapidity and ease, and answer questions upon the 
general meaning of the passage. The fedlacy of this is so well 
illustrated by Dr. Woodford, that I cannot refrain from quoting 
him in full. The lesson selected was on ' The sagacity of insects 
m providing for their offspring ; ' and he says,' ' It was thought 
by some intelligent visitors, that, from the way in which the 
children had answered upon the lesson, it was manifest that they 
understood the words. I was inclined to think so too, but was 
yet willing to try. The class was asked to say again what all 

» Min. of Council, 1860-1, p. 216. 
c2 
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this lesson was about. "The sagacity of insects," was shoutei 
from almost every voice. The sagacity of insects j in whatf ''In 
providing for their offspring," was the equally ready reply.- Then 
what do you understand to he the meaning of the word sagacity f 
No answer, except the repetition by some of " the sagacity of 
insects." It was here suggested that sagacity is an abstract term, 
and cannot therefore be easily defined, though its meaning in a 
sentence may, as appeared in this case, be quite well understood. 
It was admitted that this might be the case to some extent, though 
it is the safest (for a teacher) to assume that what cannot be expressed 
or clearly indicated in some way, is not liery clearly understood. The 
class was again asked to explain in some way what they understood 
by the " sagacity of insects : " was it, for instance, their food, their 
cohur, or their shape, or was it something altogether different from 
any of these things? To this the Dux was pressed to give some 
answer or other, and he said " It was their food-, " and the rest of 
the class concurred ! ' 

Teachers should always remember that the poor know little of 
written language, and that, as a consequence, many words familiar 
to them, are to such children as unintelligible as Greek or Latin. 

Tbls exercise lias anotber use. Before leaving this subject, 
I may remark that I have treated it solely in reference to the 
explanation of the text of the reading lesson. It has, however, 
another and an important use, namely, to increase the vocabulary 
of the children, and give them a command over the language. 
When this is the teacher's object, he should proceed, of course, 
differently from what I have already directed. He should get from 
the children (or tell to them) all the meanings which the word 
admits of, and, in every case, he should cause them to frame 
sentences of their own, illustrative of each meaning. If he rely 
upon the mere repetition of the meanings, as given in a dictionary, 
he will produce rote answering, to which chDdren are exceedingly 
prone, and he will fail to convince himself that they really under- 
stand what they say, or could apply the words correctly when occa- 
sion offered. It is a good plan also to require them to trace the 
connection between the primary and the several secondary mean- 
ings of each word, for this not only improves their knowledge of 
language — ^thereby insuring correctness and precision in composing 
— but it makes thought itself definite and exact, and enlarges the 
understandings 

Tbls exercise not sufficient of itself to produce intelligent 
readingr. One would think that to explain the words of any 
lesson would be all that was required to make that lesson fully 
imderstood ; but it is found in practice that something more is 
necessaiy. 
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AnaljrsU necessary. The sentences themselves must he carefully 
analysed, and their connection with each other clearly explained, 

'Wby. To prove that this is necessary, take, for instance, the 
following extract : ' How this came about seems very wonderful, 
but as the same thing is still going on in the world, people who 
have carefully attended to it, are able to tell us how it happened.' 

It is plain, that no matter how well a child may know the 
meanings of each of these words, he will still be unable to compre- 
hend the drift of the passage^ imless, in addition, he knows to what 
' this ' relates in the expression, * how this came about,' and can 
tell to what thing allusion is made in the phrase ^ the same thing/ 
and for what * it ' stands in the two places where it occurs. 

The difficulty of understanding the meaning of the passage may 
arise also from some peculiarities of expression. For instance, ' the 
knowledge of birds is called ornithology,' has led many children to 
think that it is the knowledge which birds actually possess which 
is so called. In the scriptural phrase, ^ The land is before thee/ 
the word ' before ' is not used in its customary sense of expressing 
the opposite of the word ^ behind,' and therefore needs special ex- 
planation. And again in the sentence, ' Geography does not tell 
us what the land and water are in themselves, the children may be 
quite imable to form any idea of what it is intended to express by 
the two last words. It may be said, indeed, that these extracts are 
themselves of faulty composition, and should not therefore occur ; 
but the teacher should be prepared to deal with what actually 
does occur, and not with what ought to occur. ^ 

Bow to eonduot tills. The teacher should test by suitable 
questions, in every case of which he has any doubt, whether or 
jiot the pupils fully understand what they say. The form of these 
questions will be easily seen from the nature of the difficulties 
themselves. I can give no hint for the detection of peculiarities 
of expression ; this each teacher will do more or less efficiently, 
in proportion as he is more or less conversant with English lite- 
rature ; but with regard to the other, I may remark generally, that 
the difficulties will be found to depend chiefly upon the pronouns 
and connecting words. The teacher should therefore see that the 
force of these, especially^ is understood. 

1 The following is an extract from of the voice only : it depends also, 

a circular letter to her Majesty's and principally, upon an inidUgent 

Inspectors of Schools, dated October aruUi/sis of the 'several parts of every 

16, 1852 (Min. of Council, 1852-8, sentence; upon the distinction of 

p. 70) : — subject and predicate ; of principal 

< It is unnecessary to remark that and accessory^ clauses ; and, generally, 

the power to read well does not de- upon a relation of each word, in sense 

pend upon distinct articulation, cor- and construction, to the rest' 
rect accents, and a certain exertion 
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Tbis mast not be oonfoiuided witb qaestions on sabjedt 
of book. Sucli an exercise as this must not be confounded with 
questions on the subject-matter of the lesson^ though it is, of course, 
most intimately connected with it. It, however, resembles, as will 
be seen, more nearly a preparatory parsing exercise, and forms, in- 
deed, a most admirable foundation for the intelligent comprehen- 
Mon of that subject. 

To be witb open books. During the time when reading is 
taught as a distinct lesson, there should be very little of this ana- 
lysis, as the object then is to acquire fluency and correctness of 
expression ,* but at other times it should be frequently resorted to 
— ^with the junior classes, however, much more frequently than 
with the senior. And as its object is not to test what the children 
have remembered, but simply what their reading has enabled 
them to understand, it ought to be carried on with the open 
books before them. 

The previous rules are sufficient of themselves to produce good 
reading ; but as many teachers mar their efficacy by some special 
faults, it is necessary to point those out in order to make my sub- 
ject complete. 

1. Znterraptions. As reading to be good must be expressive, 
must be connected, and must make sense, all interruptions, of 
whatever kind, must tend to injure it, and therefore, when they 
are permissible at all, it is only as a choice of evils. Avoid inter- 
ruptiom is therefore an important general rule. It is one, however, 
frequently violated by teachers ; but, I must say, that they do so 
with the best motives. They are continually interrupting the 
reading to make corrections, or to ask questions upon the subjecV 
matter of the lesson. Now, though corrections and explanations 
are valuable and essential, they become injurious, if ill-timed or 
misplaced. 

Zntermptton to prodnoe aoonraey explained. When a 
child, at present, makes a mistake, we may expect one of the fol- 
lowing things to happen : The error is at once detected by the 
master, and the child is called upon to correct it j or (2) one of 
the children calls it out ; after which he generally goes above the 
boy who failed, either beginning to read himself, or, which is much 
less objectionable, reading after the depressed child finishes. 
Sometimes, however, instead of calling out the error, the children 
who discover it hold out their hands until the boy has ceased to 
read, or until some of them is called upon to name it. The dis- 
traction created by such a course is greatly increased when the 
hands are kept fluttering before the reader's face, as when long 
continued it is morally impossible he could think of anything else. 
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And some masters would appear to take a pleasure in this folly, 
from the length of time which they permit it to go on. 

In other cases, when the master detects the error^ he does not 
immediately make it known, but, with the view of testing the 
attention of the class, he asks them to name the error committed. 
It generally happens, however, that the error was noticed by none 
but himself; but, from being unwilling to confess this, the boys 
answer at random. Hence arises a series of very painful guesses, 
which is put an end to only by the disclosure of the real fault — 
one very frequently so trifling as to be beneath notice, or one 
beyond the comprehension of the children. 

My experience of the schools in which these plans are adopted 
convinces me that they are ineffectual to produce correct reading, 
though they are specially designed to do so. 

Proper plan. Instead of adopting any of these, the best way 
is to wait until the child has finished the reading; the teacher can 
then draw the child's attention to whatever errors he may have 
conunitted, and the remarks will have more weight both with him 
and the rest of the class from their being made deliberately, and 
from the children's being attentive and prepared to receive them. 

Zntermptioii to ffive Information. Interruptions which re- 
late to the text itself, or to subjects connected with it, err from a 
different cause. They make the reading disconnected, and, by 
wasting the time of the lesson in continued questioning, they do 
not allow sufficient opportunity for the actual practice of reading, 
by which alone fluency can be acquired. This is the fault, gene- 
rally, into which clever teachers fall, if young and inexperienced. 
It is the object they have in view which sets them astray. But 
they ought to remember that there are two rules which no good 
teacher ever violates — ' a time for everything, and everything in 
its own time ; ' and ' teach one thing at a time, and only one.' If, 
for instance, the object be to teach reading, teach it alone; if to 
teach spelling, confine the instructions to that branch; if the 
subject-matter of the book be the object aimed at, avoid all 
digressions about grammar, geography, history, &c. The second 
of these rules is, in my opinion, one of great importance, and, 
though violated in nearly all subjects, it is more violated in reading 
than in any other. 

Znterraption for analysis. With the junior classes the read- 
ing may be interrupted for the purpose of analysis, but with the 
seniors it is better to ask no question whatever until the child has 
completely finished. 

a. Vndne attention to pauses. Secondly, they force their 
fnqM attention too much upon the grammatical or printed pauses. 
From an over-anxiety to make them attend carefully to these 
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marks^ many teachers cause them to count at each, to a certain 
length, determined by its character. Thus, at a conmia, they 
count one; at a semicolon, they count two; at a colon, three; 
and at a period, they count four. When this is done audibly, 
the effect is very absurd. Take the following as an instance : * We 
are told in the Bible that God made all things in six days one two 
three four The earth was at first dark one and without form one 
two three four Then God said one *' Let there be light " one two 
and there was light one two three four * No pause being made in 
the sound until the end ; where the pauses ought to occur being 
tilled up by the repetition of the words one, two, three, four. 

Children so taught overlook, in their desire to count correctly, 
the proper grouping of the words, their proper utterance, and the 
sense they convey. 

vniy tbese panses are not very Important. These pauses 
are' not, in my estimation, of so much importance in securing good 
reading as is generally attributed to them. They appear to be 
intended chiefly to aid a person in collecting and expressing, ed 
first sight, the meaning the author intends to convey, and are, as 
it were, his instructions as to how he intends his words to be 
taken. When, therefore, his meaning is fully understood, they 
are, to a greafc extent, worthless, as, in such a case, nature assiste 
in the proper expression independently of all printed guides, and 
this to so great an extent that it is almost impossible, as any one 
may convince himself of by trying, to speak incorrectly what he 
thoroughly comprehends. 

If this be true, those marks are of but little value to the junior 
classes, from their not having yet acquired sufficient facility in 
reading to enable them to collect the meaning of the text by 
themselves, and when told the meaning pauses are, as it appears, 
unnecessary — ^yet it is with these very children that the system is 
chiefly practised. 

&eadinr by Imitation renders any special attention to 
tbem nnnecessary. Pauses are to the advanced children of the 
same value that they are to the teacher himself; but these are 
generally as capable as he of making use of theuL I do not 
think, therefore, that this subject should receive any marked 
attention whatever from the teacher. If pupils have been taught 
to read by imitation, and if the master depend solely upon his own 
ear to detect whether they read too fast or too slow, or stop in the 
proper places, it will be unnecessary to put them in mind of the 
pauses. Such children will have learned to be guided by the 
rhetorical but imprinted pauses, which, after all, are the real ones, 
and to whose accuracy and minuteness the others are but an 
approach. 
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3. Stoppinr at eaoli ftiU stop. Teachers should avoid the error 
of Umiiing the portion for each hoy's reading to what is contained 
between tioofvU stops. 

Svils of tliis conrse. It is true that when there is no fixed 
limit, the hoy who reads is found to hurry over the ending words 
of the sentence, to hegin again before the next boy has time to do 
so, and his whole anxiety appears to be to get fairly launched into 
a new sentence, and so place himself beyond the risk of inter- 
ruption. He pays scarcely any attention to what he reads, or how 
he reads it. The rule that requires them to stop at each full stop, 
certainly remedies these evils, but its tendency is to destroy both 
the teaching of the reading and the subject-matter of the lesson ; 
for reading consists not so much in repeating accurately one 
sentence, as in joining several (correctly repeated, of course) 
properly together — the voice at the beginning of the one bearing, 
of necessity, a defined relation to the voice at the ending of the 
other; and the truest knowledge of the subject-matter is acquired, 
not by receiving isolated facts, such as are contained in single 
sentences, but by obtaining several joined together in accordance 
'with the natural connection existing between themselves and the 
subject to which they belong. 

To understand this, take a lesson upon ' The Tree.' This will 
naturally be arranged under the following heads : (1) the root ; 
(2) the trunk or body j (3) the boughs and branches ; (4) the 
leaves ; (6) the blossoms ; and (6) the fruit. And, therefore, to 
g^ain the most correct idea of a tree, the facts mentioned imder 
each head should enter the mind together. We should read first 
about the root, then about the body, then about the boughs, and 
so on, and avoid blending the facts together which appear under 
different heads. But, however, as several full stops may occur in 
tlie description of each part, the system which would limit a boy 
to one sentence would most certainly destroy the imity of each 
part^ and render the comprehension of the whole vague and un- 
certain. The facts would enter the mind devoid of that systematic 
arrangement which forms an essential feature in the ideas we know 
most of, and remember longest. 

JBaoli sbonld read till tbe description of eacli part is 
eomplete. Each boy should, as a general rule, read to where the 
description of one part is complete. When the description is, 
however, too small, several of them may be joined together. In 
lessons which are not descriptive it may be laid down as a general 
Tole, that each child should read from thirty to forty lines. I see 
that in the Graduated Series of Lesson Books, published by Messrs. 
Longman, special arrangements have been made, in the printing, to 
remedy this fault. The following mark (....) indicates the place 
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too closely to the exact words of the text. They read to the end 
of a clause, and add to it one of -the interrogatiyes, how, what, 
whefey &c, to give the form of a. question, and the child conveys 
his answer in the remaining words of the sentence. 

Sxample, from an actual case. The questions and answers 
below, taken down during my inspection of a school, illustrate 
what I mean. They are recorded in the exact words and order 
in which they occurred, and refer to the following lesson upon 

'the ant.' 

' When you are at play on the common, or in the fields, I dare 
say you have often seen small heaps of earth, thrown up on all 
sides, and swarming with busy little insects, running to and fro. 
These little insects are called ants, and it is quite worth while 
to stop and watch how they build their houses. 

*You will see them come laden with leaves, bits of wood, 
sand, earth, and the gum of trees ; with these they form iheir 
little hills. When their houses are built, these busy ants go 
out and seek their food, which they lodge in their litcle store 
houses till the time of need. 

'Though the ant is so small an insect here, yet in some 
warm climates it is much larger, and builds a hill^ from ten to 
twelve feet high. These ants are very fierce and warlike: 
they often destroy rats, poultry, and even sheep. Yet they 
have their use. In one distant and very hot country, where 
there are numbers of these ants, the houses swarm with all 
kinds of nasty vermin, such as rats, mice, and clocks. From 
time to time, immense bodies of ants may be seen, marching 
up to a house, and soon the walls, ceilings, and floors are alive 
with them, and they get into all the drawers and chests. Now 
begins a fierce battle, between the ants and the rats, and other 
vermin; it goes on for some hours; after which, you may see 
the ants drag^ng off their prey, quite dead, and feasting on 
their bodies outside the house. Then the people, who have been 
waiting out of doors, gladly return to their houses, which they 
find quite clear from all vermin.' 

Teacher. When you are at play on the conmion, or in the 
fields, I dare say you have often seen — what ? 

ChUd. Small heaps of earth thrown up on all sides. 

Teacher. And swarming with — what ? 

CkUd. Busy little insects running to and fro. 

Teacher. These little insects are called — what ? 

Child. Ants. 

Teacher. And it is quite worth while to stop and watch — ? 
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Child, How they build their houses. 
Teacher, You will see them come laden with — ^what ? 
CMUL Leaves, bits of wood, sand, earth, and the gum of trees. 
Teacher. With these they build— what ? 
ChM, Their houses. &c. &c. 

Tavlts of. Such questions do not test the stibstance of the text, 
but merely the remembrance of its words; and so little judgment is 
required in framing them that any intelligent boy in the class, when 
put up to the trick (for it is but a trick), might examine upon the 
lesson quite as well as the master himself. He might not 
indeed, put his questions with so much quickness and animation, 
or wiUi such an air of confidence, but he certainly could frame 
them quite as well, and convey quite as much information. A 
lesson 80 taught does not exercise the child's understanding, 
nor does it appeal to his intelligence. When a master reads 
a part of a sentence as a question, nothing is more natural than 
that the child should give the remaining portion as the answer ; 
and this, if he have a good memory, he can do without under- 
standing the meaning of what he says, and, probably, with his 
thoughts fixed anywhere but on the subject before him. 

Male 2. Mvery qnestion mnst relate to tlie sn1>Je<»t, and 
every answer to tbe predicate. The master should consider 
(1) what is the exact thing of which each sentence treats, and (2) 
what the author says of it, and he should frame his question and 
test the reply accordingly. This rule appears too simple. To require 
from the master to know what he is going to ask about and what 
sort of answer he intends to receive, appears at first sight to be 
not only unnecessary, but absurd. A little experience of schools, 
however, will convince one that many questions are asked upon 
the facts of a lesson which would not have been asked had these 
facts been fully known by the examiner. For instance, in the 
opening part of the lesson just given, the author's object was 
simply to tell the children where ants dwell or are found (this he 
certainly does in the very worst way), and the information could 
be elicited by any of the following questions : Where are ants 
met with ? What places do they inhabit ? In what kind of place 
do they build their hills P &c. The questions previously given, 
andwMch are the ones often met with, so evidently fail in testing 
what the author intended to convey, that it justifies us in saying 
of those teachers who make use of them that they do not them- 
selves perceive clearly the exact information they ought to elicit. 

Kide a would render &nle 1 nnnecessary if oareftilly 
canted ont. Were this rule carefully carried out, there would 
^ no need for Kule 1 ; for if a teacher recognises the subject and 
predicate of a sentence, and, by his questions, simply tries whether 
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his children also understand the statements made in the book, the 
wording of his questions will naturally differ from the phraseology 
of the author, because they have different objects to attaiEU 

To carry ont "Bnle 2, mark saHJect on maririift in ac- 
cordance witb tlie example below. In order to carry ont this 
rule successfully, 1 would recommend every teacber to mark upon 
the margin of his class books (I have already said that he should 
have a special set for himself) the subject of each important division 
of the lesson. The predicate need not be marked, as the text vnll 
be a sufficient guide to it. Take, for instance, the following lesscm 
upon * The Martin.' (Longman and Co.'s ' Graduated Series,' book 
iii. p. 220.) His notes might be written as printed in the margin. 



Time they 
visit as. 

Their first 

oocnpa- 

tiou. 



Time they 
begin to 
build. 



Material 
for crust 
of nest. 



How 
fixed to 
wall. 



Does not 
build fast. 



Quantity 
built 

daily, and 
time at it. 



A parallel 
case. 



'the MARTIlf.' 

I ^ A. few house-martins begin to appear about the 

t sixteenth of April; usually some few days later than 

the swallow. For some time after they appear, svmilows 

in general pay no attention to nest-building, but play 

>and sport about, to recruit from the fatigue of tiieir 

(journey from warmer countries. . . . About the middle 
of May, if the weather be fine, the martin begins to think 
in earnest of providing a mansion for his family. The 
/ crust or shell of this nest seems to be formed of such 
dirt or loam as comes most readily to hand, and is 
tempered and wrought together with little bits of broken 
straw to render it tough and firm. ... As this bird 
often buUds against a perpendicular wall VTithont any 

(projecting ledge under, it requires its utmost efforts to 
get the first foundation firmly fixed. In doing this, the 
bird not only clings with its claws, but partly supports 
itself by strongly bending its tail against the wall; and, 
thus steadied, it works and pfasters the materials into 






the face of the brick or stone. 



Then that this work 



J may not, while it is soft and green, pull itself down by 
jits own weight, the provident architect has prudence 
(and sense enough not to advance her work too fast. She 
builds only in the morning, and gives the rest of the 
day to food and amusement, so that the clay has suf- 
ficient time to dry and harden. . . . About half an inch 
seems to be a sufficient layer for a day. Thus careful 

I workmen when they build mud walls, informed at first 
perhaps by this little bird, raise but a moderate layer at 
a time, and then stop, lest the work should become top- 
heavy, and so be ruined by its own weight . . . By this 
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Time to 

finish 

nest. 



Descrip- 
tion of 



Young 
birds im- 
patient. 



How the 
yomig are 
fed. 



method in about ten or twelve days a nearly globular 
neat is formed, with a small bole towards the top, strong, 
compact, and warm. 

* The shell or crust of tbe nest is a sort of rustic workx 
fall of little knobs on tbe outrnde : nor is tbe inside of 
those that I have examined smoothed witb any exactness 
at all. It is rendered soft and warm, and fit for tbe laying ^-^p^te 
of eggSy by a lioing of small straws, grasses, and feathers ; 
and sometimes by a bed of moss interwoven witb wool. 

* As the young of small birds quickly arrive at their: 
full growth, they soon become impatient of confinement, 
and sit all day witb their beads out at tbe bole, where 
the dams, clinging to the nest, supply them witb food 
from morning till night. For a time the young are fed^ 
on the wing by their parents j but this is done by so 
quick and almost imperceptible a movement, that a 
person must bave attended very exactly to their motions 
before be would be able to perceive it. ... As soon as 
the young are able to shift for tbemselves, tbe damsig^^Q^ 
immediately turn their thoughts to the business of a ) brood. 
second brood. The first flight, shaken off and rejected 

by their nurses, meet in great flocks, and these are tbe] -virhat 
buds that are seen clustering and hovering on sunnyl^)«^i^^ 
mornings and evenings roimd towers and steeples, and on I brood. 
the roofs of churches and bouses. ' 

' Martins are by far the least active of tbe four species ; \ 
their wings and tails are short, and therefore they are I JJ^^er 
not capable of such surprising turns and quick and glan- [than the 
cing movements as tbe swallow. Accordingly they make ) ^^' 
use of a quiet easy motion in a middle region of tbe air, 
seldom mounting to any great height, and never sweep- x 
ing long together over tbe surface of tbe ground or of [ ^^. 
^e water. . . . Tbey do not wander far for food, but 
&eqiient sheltered districts, over some lake, or under "j 
some hanging wood, or in some hollow vale, especially I they^t 
in windy weather. J **»«^ *<^^- 

'As tbe summer declines, tbe congregating flocks 
increase in numbers daily by the constant accession of 
the second broods, till at last tbey swarm in myriads 
upon myriads round tbe villages on tbe Thames, darken- 
ing the fiice of the sky. Tbey retire together in vast 
flocin about the beginning of October, in search of milder 
climates, to the south.' / 



Leaving 
)-the 
country. 



These marginal notes would show the teacher whtxt he was to 
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ask about^ and knowing this he would have little difficulty in 
framing his questions. The very fact of referring to the margin 
and not to the text would assist him, for it is the rote knowledge 
of the text that too often confuses and leads to rote questioning. 

Bole 3. Bxpanslon of tbe text necessary, bat It must 1>e 
legritlinate. It is impossible that any author could adapt his 
language to the capacity of every child, or convey his information 
so that all will comprehend it. Neither could he compress into 
the limits of an ordinary lesson all the most important facts of 
many subjects ; and hence expUmaticn and expansion are necessary 
parts of a teacher's duty ; but they should be kept within well- 
defined limits. The expansion of a lesson is legitimate only where 
the questions can be easily traced to their source in the subject- 
matter itself. All other questions, in my estimation, come under 
the head of ratMmg teaching — a system deserving of special 
mention from the injury it does, and from its extensive use. 

&amblinr teaelilnr.-~'W1iat It Is. The reading books are 
used to teach spelling, meanings of words, derivations, grammar, 
geography, history, &c. ; and the system I now speak of is that 
which blends all these subjects together in one common lesson. 
As an instance, take the following extract from ' The Martin,' just 
referred to : — 

Bxample. ' As this bird often buUds against a perpendicular 
wall without any projecting ledge under, it requires its utmost 
efforts to get the first foundation firmly fixed.' 

The lesson goes on somewhat thus : — 

Against what kind of a wall does the martin build f ' A perpen- 
dictdar wall.^ Spell perpendictdar. What part of speech is Uf 
Why f What other part of speech is it often f Give examples, 
Wluzt sort of a ledge is a projecting ledge ? Moot of projecting f 
Prefix f Affix f Meaning of these f Give other words from the 
same rootf Their meaning f Give other words beginning with 
' pro ' f others ending with ^ing^f ^c. 

Or, again: Spell foundation, Mow many Utters are vowels? 
Hoio many are, thereforey consonants f This answer is to be found 
by subtraction, so as to make it, as the advocates of this system 
say, an interesting question in arithmetic. But they forget that 
they have no right thus to jumble the elements of grammar and 
arithmetic together, in teaching a subject which has probably as 
little natural connection with either as either has with chemistry. 

Or, again : Spell firmly. What is the last letter in ^firmly ' f why 
a vowel f Menti^m other words ending with this letter (in order to 
give, as the advocates of this system again say, a facility in using 
the English language). 
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iVby wronr- Such teaching appears to me to be a violation 
of common sense^ and of that excellent rule already mentioned 

' Teach one thing at a timey and only one.* 

It jumbles everything so thoroughly together^ that it would be 
impossible for a child to tell what subject he had been learning^ 
or for the master to say what he had been teaching. And how 
can teaching be called rational^ where neither master nor child 
knows at what he aims P If we teach grammar^ it is surely not 
too much to expect that we shall treat of language, and that the 
child will know that we do so ; or if we teach geography, that 
we shall treat of the earth ; or if we wish to treat of arithmetic, 
that we confine ourselves to number I And why should we not 
expect that in a reading-lesson the subject-matter will form the 
sole ground of our remarks, and that the child will feel that this issof 
I cannot see anything in the lesson, for instance, from which the 
above extract is taken, to authorise my asking how many letters 
there are in foundation, or how many will remain when all the 
vowels are taken away. I might just as well in a grammar-lesson 
ask how many letters are in the words prepositiony or conjunction, and 
follow it up by asking how many parts of speech would remain if 
the noim and adjective were gone. Nor can I at all imderstand 
why the time of a class should be taken up in enumerating the 
words which b^in or end with y, I know that it is argued that 
by such an exercise a valuable facility of expression and a 
command over our language are acquired. But, in my opinion, 
^his is quite a mistake. There is certainly a facility acquired of 
selecting words beginning or ending with this letter, but I have 
^et to learn how such a facility is to be made valuable. 

Zts display is tbe cbief cause of its popularity. The chief 
<:aiise which makes it popular is the display which is naturally 
attached to it ; and on this account it is the vice of many of our 
snost promising teachers at the outset of their career, or after a 
^hort course 6i training in some model schooL^ It is a change 

^ It i« probably from finding this naturally become at last to wear 

jntem practised by sach men, that fixed channels, into which they al> 

i£ is called <»fefl«c«ua/; bat, in addi- ways diverge— their qaestions be- 

tidoD to other reasons, to show that it come stereotyped in a certain fixed 

is anything but intellectual, we have order, and when they ask the first of 

<>iily to consider the amount of mere the series, they continue asking them 

<t>utiiie into which it almost always until the end. And this h^pens so 

^^generates. For when teachers are frequently that, as Mr. McCreedy 

^* liberty to depart on every occasion says, * any experienced inspector, in 

^'^un the subject before them, they the case of many schools, could name 
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from the old system sufficiently showy to please themselves, and 
sufficiently like good teaching to deceive most others. They are 
attracted by the quickness with which questions can be put, and 
with the appearance of vivacity and skilfulness with a lesson pre- 
sents when so conducted. ^But the trick will soon be discovered, 
and must bring discredit upon all who have recourse to it. 

No system of teaching can ever succeed that thus fritters away, 
among several subjects, the time designed for one. which allows 
the facts to enter the mind distorted and disjointed, and which 
does not admit of the employment of the best methods of teaching 
the subjects it treats of.* 

Example of legritimate expansion. Expansion to be legiti- 
mate must, as I have said, naturally spring from the text, and be 
easily traceable to it. To illustrate this, take the lesson on ^ The 
Ant,' already given. It is clear that the author wished to tell : 
(1) where ants live ; (2) in what they live ; (3) of what their 
hills are formed ; (4) of their foresight in laying up food : (5) of 
their size in warm climates; (6) of the injury they do ; (7) of 
the good they do. And it is clear, also, that the following 
questions would elicit all this information from the children with 
as much brevity and accuracy as are desirable. 

(1) In what localities are ants found f 'In fields and waste 
grounds.' 

(2) What are their liUle houses called? ^ Ant-hills.' 

(3) Of what are these hills made f ' Of leaves, bits of trees, 
gum, earth, &c.' 

(4) What do they do with the food they collect ? ^ The part they 
do not eat, they lay by for use in winter.* 

(6) What size are the ant-hiUs in other countries f 'From ten 
to twelve feet.' 

(6) How do they injure us f ' They destroy our food.' 

(7) Of what use are they f ' They kill rats, mice, and other 
vermin.' 

In this there is no expansion of the text whatever. The ques- 
tions test merely the children's knowledge of the author's state- 
ments, and the lesson is valuable in proportion as these statements 
are satisfactory, important, and complete. It is good, in fact, as 
far as it goes, but it ought to be expanded somewhat in the 
following manner, and in the places selected : — 

(1) The different places in which insects take up their abode 



beforehand thirty per cent, of the sioners of National Education, Ire- 
questions he is destined afterwards to land, for Mr. McCreedy's remarks 
hear in his presence.' on this subject ; and Min. 9f Council, 
1 See Reports of the Commis- 1845, vol. li. p. 338, for Mr. Gordon's. 
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may be stated. Some dwell in the air, some in water, some in 
marshes, some in old walls, &c., but ants live in mounds of earth, 
which they build in. commons and the waste portions of fields. 
(Why the cuUivated portions would not answer might also be 
stated.) 

(2) The method by which ants carry their food, and the 
materials for their hills, should be explained ; because children 
cannot imderstand without explanation, how such very small 
insects can perform these tasks. 

(3) The fact that ants live together in societies should be 
illustrated by the parallel case of the bee. The proof of the fore- 
sight given in the lesson should also be shown to be an error, and 
from what it sprang. 

(4) Some timgible illustration of the size of the ant, in this and 
other climates, is necessary (that is, when the insects themselyes 
cannot be produced). Their hills, also, should be compared in 
height with the height of what the children know, as the 
height of the ceiling, or of the desk, &c. 

(5) Again, it should be shown that the injury done by these 
insects is very little in comparison with the good they do ; and, 
moreover, as we can prevent the injury, we can reap all the 
benefits of these useful creatures without any of their dis- 
advantages. 

(6) And finally, it should be explained how much better it is 
that they should eat and drag off their prey in warm climates, 
than that they should simply kill and leave it as a dog does a rat. 

Zn expanding a lesson tlie quality of tbe teaeber Is known. 
It is in this that the difference between teachers is most percep- 
tible. The man of experience and intelligence easily selects from 
the information which he has acquired by reading, facts illustrative 
of the lesson. His judgment enables him to reject what is inap- 
plicable, and by his superiority of skill he dovetails what he does 
select so cleverly into the text, that the whole appears as one com- 
pleted piece. Whereas, one of the other class of teachers either 
confines himself exclusively to the text — ^from having no stock of 
information from which to cull, or taste to guide him in his choice 
— or else he wanders into a set of stereotyped questions upon every 
subject in the school course, distracting and bewildering his 
pupils. 

Bzplanations. — ^Style of. The explanations should be brief y 
80 as not to weary the children, or burden their memories. They 
should be definite and complete, so as to suggest no doubt, and 
Yeqnire nothing supplementary, and, above all, they should be 
couched in plain and intelligible language. The children should, 
immediately after each explanation, be questioned upon it, as upon 

d2 
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the text itself; to see that it is understood^ and in what way ; /oi^ 
much of the value of explanation is lost by takiiig it for granted that 
it is understood, 

Szpanslon to be noted on manrin, or in leaves inserted 
for tbe purpose. In Bule 2, I recommended the teachers to 
note in the margin the facts to be brought before the class, aa 
contained in the text-book itself; I think they should also note 
which of these they intend to expand, and how. In doing this 
each teacher will adopt the system of marking most intelligible to 
himself. If there is no room on the margin, he should get the 
lesson books rebound, desiring the binder to insert two or three 
white leaves between each pair of printed leaves, and use these for 
notings. The expense would be very trifling. 

Use of maps in ezplaininff reading lesson. Where 
allusion is made to countries, it is sometimes necessary to point 
them out on the Map of the World — no other map can afford so 
good an idea of their position in respect to other countries with 
which they may be compared ; but it is not correct to speak of 
these countries further than it is absolutely necessary to explain 
the text. K we say, for instance, that ' the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland form but a small portion of the people of this world,' 
it will not do to take occasion from such a reference to these 
countries to ask, as some do, the boundaries of Great Britain, the 
chief towns and rivers in England and Scotland, and the provinces 
and coimties of Ireland. These do not explain the text, and 
should be postponed until the Geography lesson, to which they 
really belong. 

mmen oonntries are referred to witliont Heinir named* 
cliild sbould grive name in bis reply. In some lessons a country 
maybe referred to without being namedj as for instance, ^ the country 
where man was flirst placed,' ' the country opposite Gaul,' ^ the 
most populous empire in the world,' &c. In such cases, the child 
should in his answer give not only the description, but the name of 
the country referred to, and, of course, he should point the coimtry 
out on the map. 

Manners and enstoms of foreign oonntries to be eom- 
pared witb our own. Again, when reference is made to the 
manners and customs of foreign countries, the true expansion of 
the lesson requires that any difference existing between these and 
ours should be carefully pointed out. For, by thus comparing 
them with a standard with which they are ah-eady acquainted, the 
children will be enabled to form correct ideas of them. 

Tbe object itself— its picture, or a sketcb on Black Board, 
required often for explanation. In some cases either the ob- 
ject itself, or its picture, or a rough sketch on the 'black board,' 
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^ves a distinctness to the lesson whicli it otherwise could not 

possess. No amount of description will enable children to realise 

the true form of any object; or, if it could, would it enable them 

to do so as quickly and adequately as a glance at its picture or at 

the thing itself. The impression made is also more vivid, and for 

that reason more permanent and valuable. How interesting the 

lesson on ^ The Ant ' becomes by the production of one of these 

insects for the inspection of the class ; or how vividly the facts of 

the lesson on ' The Butterfly ' would be understood and impressed 

upon their minds if the teacher laid before them one of these 

animals in its various stages of egf^y larva, chrysalis, and winged 

inhabitant of air I How easy to explain lessons upon the tiger, 

lion, fox, &c. by the aid of coloured prints of these animals! 

Take, again, a lesson on botany. How long would one discourse 

about the calyx, corolla, stamens, petals, sepals, pistil, &c. without 

making himself understood, or producing the same impression that 

he would make by picking a flower to pieces before the class, and 

naming each part as he threw it aside I 

All - required in the way of tangible illustrations is happily in- 
expensive, and the collection of most of them may be made a 
pleasant occupation to both teacher and children. 

Bints to form an object cabinet* The chief expense is in 
the purchase of prints; but teachers, both in England and Ireland,* 
have peculiar facilities afforded them, so that even in this case 
the amount will not prove heavy. But pictures should be used 
only where the object itself cannot be had, or conveniently 
exhibited. The master should collect from time to time, as 
opportunity offers, a specimen of every article mentioned in the 
reading books, and he should arrange them, in a press or cabinet 
specially provided for the purpose, in the order of the lessons them- 
sdoesy so that when called upon to teach any lesson he would flnd 
in one place all the objects he would require for illustration. 

In forming this cabinet he should bring in the aid of his children, 
by requiring each to get specimens of those inexpensive articles 
with which they are familiar. But whether he forms the cabinet 
himself, or receives the assistance of his scholars, he should ac- 
cept no specimens except working specimens. Most of the object 
cases generally met with contain specimens too small to give a 
correct idea of the object to a large class without considerable 
trouble, or else so neat and delicate that they cannot be handled 
without injury. They are thus rendered almost worthless. 
A cabinet formed as I point out is infinitely preferable to any 

^ In Ireland the Commissioners schools' with apparatus at an ex- 
of National Education supply their tremely low cost. 
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that can be purchased. The very acts of collection and arrange- 
ment, in which the children take part, will improve their perceptive 
faculties, and teach them to observe and think ; while, as they 
will naturally take more interest in their own work, they will be 
more attentive during the lesson, and derive, by this means, more 
improvement from the master's teaching. 

Snle 4. S^snin^ of lesson required. Many teachers 
examine fairly — their questions are properly framed and directed, 
either to the exact statements of the author, or their legitimate 
expansion — and yet the permanent results effected are unsatisfac- 
tory, simply from omitting to test, by a recapitulation at the close 
of the lesson, how and how many of their statements were really 
understood, and likely to be remembered and applied. 

Teacliers sometimes tbink it nnneoessary. This is a very 
serious omission ; for, next to explaining the lesson, it is clearly 
necessary to see that that explanation is imderstood. Many teachers 
may fancy that their remarks have been so lucidly made, and in such 
simple language, that no child could fail to comprehend them, and 
on this account they may think the application of this rule a mere 
waste of time ; but if they reflect upon the great variety in the 
children of even the best-assorted class, upon the dulness of some, 
the listlessness, apathy, inattention, or mental preoccupation of 
others, they will find ample reason to see that, even when the 
lesson has been most carefully taught, when all the facts have 
been conveyed in the clearest manner, there wiU be some children 
either untouched at all, or very dimly impressed indeed, with what 
was repeated before them, while others may have picked up the 
facts in so confused a manner as to be incapable of applying them 
legitimately afterwards. 

Xts uses. A careful r^um^ will test all this ; it will point out 
the children who are inattentive, or intellectually slow, and in 
what way the lesson has affected the minds of the others ; and 
it vnll thus enable the teachers to apply to each the special reme- 
dies which his case requires. But it will also accustom the 
children to express themselves orally with facility and correctness — 
a part of education now much neglected. To know a thing and 
to be able to state it ought to be inseparably connected ; but now, 
as the experience of every one will prove, a child may know, and 
yet be unable to show that he does so. 

Oral composition and resume negrlected in tbis cooatry. 
In Ireland this exercise is scarcely, if at all, attended to. In Eng- 
land it receives a good deal of care ; in America it forms an im- 
portant element in primary school education ; while in Germany 
and some other countries it is carried to so great a length that a 
considerable time is spent with all newly-admitted children solely. 
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in getting them to express their thoughts viva voce, with readiness 
and accuracy. 

Br. Jobnson'B opinion in its favour. Dr. Johnson says of it, 
that it is an excellent plan to encourage children to repeat what- 
ever of importance they may have read, or seen, or heard of. ' The 
very ^attempt,* he adds, * to tell it to others would fix it most 
indelibly on their own minds ; * and he relates that his mother 
was in the habit of encouraging him to repeat to the gardener 
whatever she had taught him. 

Cliiefly from negrlect of tliis rule tliat tbe lesson books are 
not iLuown. It is chiefly from a neglect of this exercise that 
masters themselves do not know the books better than they do, 
and that their children, even those who have gone over them twice 
or three times, are unable to answer upon a lesson selected at 
random from the table of contents, unless they are allowed to 
refresh their minds by reading it again. Both teachers and 
children labour under a mistake with respect to the information 
these books contain. The one regards it as his duty to eocplain it, 
the other tries to understand it, but neither seems to think that it 
is compulsory upon him to remember it. And as a consequence 
of this, it happens that there are few teachers indeed who could 
teach a lesson without hearing it read again, and without the aid 
of the book, although they had frequently taught it before, and 
very few scholars who could answer upon what they had passed 
over for a few weeks, or even for a few days. 

THis is not so in grrammar, ffeogrrapliy, 4bC. — Slionid not be 
so in readingr books. But surely it is not too much to expect 
that this should be otherwise ? K a teacher be called upon to 
examine a child upon grammar, geography, arithmetic, or geo- 
metry, for instance, would he not be ashamed to confess his in- 
ability to do so unless allowed to read the book again ? And unless 
the child can answer creditably on these subjects so far as he has 
gone, will not the results be looked upon as unsatisfactory ? What 
is there- in the nature of the reading books to make a similar test 
unfair? 

It may be said tbat tbe scattered arrangrement of tbe 
lessons interferes. This is true to some extent : for when the 
subjects treated of are broken up into chapters, which are separated 
by others with which they have no connection, the information 
does not enter the mind in that connected and methodised form 
which gives to other studies much of their permanence and value ; 
but the whole fault cannot be traced to this cause, especially as 
many of the lessons, such, for instance, as those upon zoology and 
history, are not so separated, and as the others may be read con- 
nectedly if the teachers wish. The truth is, that whatever other 
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causes may be aiding and assisting; the principed one is to be had 
in the neglect of the present rule.* 

Points to be attended to in carryingr ont tliis role. In 

carrying this rule out, the following points require attention ; (1) 
the pupils should be encouraged to give firtAi in order — ^no matter 
in what order they learned them — what appeared most new and 
most interesting to them, and when any child obviously fails in 
this the others should be induced to excel him ; (2) the expansion 
of the text should be repeated as weU as the text itself ; (3) nothing 
should be accepted but what has been actually touched upon by 
the teacher, and it should be conveyed by the child in the way it 
was intended to be med) (4) in all cases the pupils should use the 
words of their own simple vocabulary ; and (5) the pupils should 
answer as they are selected at random through the class. 

Object and advantaireB of tbese. The object of all these 
is to make the r^sum^ intelligent and exact. If the pupils are taken 
consecutively as they sit, each will have an answer prepared, 
and when delivered no more attention will be given ; if the 
children are left to themselves, the first child called upon will 
select the opening part of each lesson, though, in general, it is not 
the part which is the most interesting, and which ought, therefore^ 
to make the most vivid impression and be first quoted ; if not 
encouraged day by day to excel each other in giving the facts in 
order of their importance, and arranged with respect to what the 
master intended them to prove, or if allowed to answer in the 
words of the book, the exercise will degenerate into mere rote 
work ; and, finally, the very meaning of the word r^um^ shows 
that all things touched upon, whether in the text or its expansion, 
should be repeated, and none others. 

Children at first find a diiBonlty in ezpressingr tlieniselTes. 
Children, at first, very often experience a diflSculty in giving in 
their own words the substance of what they are taught, even when 
they fully comprehend it. This often proceeds from their failing 
to perceive what it is which is exactly required from them. The 
best guide is to tell them to remember any question that was put 

1 Mr. Sheridan (Report of the Com- hook off by heart, or nearly so, while 

nuBsioners of National Education in they know little or nothing of the 

Ireland for 1858) gives another reason lessons in the latter half of it. This 

for the ignorance spoken of. He says : has the twofold effect of detaininfi^ 

When a class has read one-half or the children too long in the class, 

one-fourth of its lesson book, the and of depriving them of a good deal 

common practice is to make the of the information which the lesson 

children commence the book txgam, and books are intended to convey.' 

this alternation of progress and retro- The fact is, a child should not 

gression goes on so often, and so long, be put back until all the lessons a^ 

tiiat the children at last come to have finished. 
the lessons in the beginning of the 
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during the lesson, to themselves op others, and to give the answer 
which was given to it. They are not, of course, to repeat the 
question when called upon to rememher it; they are merely to 
think of it, and repeat the substance of the answer. 

Bzempllllcatlon of tbe oonneotion between qnestlonv an- 
si^r, and fact. The following may exemplify the connection 
which exists between the gtsestion, the answer, and ihefact which 
in the r^um^ the child should give : — 

Question, Anstoer. 

When do birds begin to sing ? Li spring. 

Fact. 

When do birds begin to build their nests? In March. 
Fact, 

The fact being thus formed of the answer joined to a part of the 
question. ' Birds begin to sing in spring,* * Birds begin to build 
their nests in March ' — what the children ought to have learned 
from the above questions, and what they should repeat when 
called upon — are evidently so composed. 

We may leam from this how very much the character of the 
question has to do with the quality of the answering. If the 
question be conveyed in the exact words of the book, the ansioer 
and the fact will naturally be so conveyed also. 

MkBum^ Bbonld close every lesson^ and be commenced 
wltb tbe lowest classes. This exercise should close every lesson. 
It should also be in force even with the lowest classes, for it is quite 
within the power of every child in them to repeat the few simple 
:£acts to which the teacher will consider it his duty in their case to 
confine himsel£ The habit also thus early formed will produce 
"very many advantages as the children proceed, while from all that 
3 have already advanced, it is easy to see that every lesson is in- 
cjomplete, whether of the junior or the senior classes, which does 
xiot close with a recapitulation or summary of its parts. 

S^iim6 sbonld be written as well as oral. A very valuable 
£onn which this exercise may assume is as a written instead of as 
an oral r^sum^, and I think that during some portion of the day it 
should be so practised. The written exercise should differ from 
"^liat I have just sketched only in being on paper, and in its being 
inunaterial at what time after the lesson it is performed. It may 
*l8o fonn a part of the home duties allotted to the children. I 
^^ scarcely say, however (for all written exercises prove the 
8*Die), that if it be conducted unfaithfully or carelessly, if the 
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papers are not diligently examined, and all errors marked and 
corrected, it will be valueless, if not actually injurious. 

Preliminary smnmary and qnestioningr recommended in 
addition to recapitulation. Closely allied with this exercise 
is the practice which prevails in some schools, and which I should 
be glad to see more common, of giving to the children, before they 
begin to read, a very brief and familiar account of what they are 
proceeding to read about. When this is well done it is astonishing 
what an amount of interest it excites in the lesson, and how 
greatly it deepens the impression which they afterwards receive 
from the language of the text. Along with this the * teacher 
should put before his pupils previously to their reading each lesson, 
some questions preliminary to the matter of it, requiring of them 
answers oral or written, the best they can think of, without con- 
sulting the book. Next, let them read the lesson, and afterwards 
let them be examined as to the portion they have learned.'^ 

This preliminary questioning and summary will create the 
desire to learn, which all good teachers should endeavour to create 
before proceeding to impart information. It is like creating an 
appetite before supplying the food to satisfy it. 

Rule 5. Prepare lessons beforehand. It is a careful and 
judicious adherence to this rule that enables the teacher to carry 
out the previous ones as they ought to be carried out, and gives 
to them the greater portion of their value. Without this prepara- 
tion there can be no freshness, no suitable variety in the matter 
to be taught, and the whole scheme of instruction must become 
a dull and monotonous routine.* 

"WTiy necessary. Preparation is necessary for several reasons ^ 
Among others — (1) to discover the facts of the author as simply 
recorded in the book ; (2) to meditate upon their suitable iUustra^ — — 
tion and expansion : (3) to methodise all ; and (4) to frame th^^^ 
questions correctly and rapidly, and deal satisfactorily with th^^^ 
answers received. 

1. Time required to discover tlie facts of autbor. Th^^^ 
first should not^ as a general rule, take much previous preparatdon^^^* 

Men of intelligence will find it easy to detect the exact points: ' • ^ 

which the author of any ordinary lesson wishes to place before hi ^ 

readers, and men less happily gifted will probably do as mucE^— ^^ 
after the first or second reading of the lesson over, as they will b__ .-7 
more laborious and longer study. 

2. Time necessary for illustration and expansion. Th^^^^ 



1 Whately's Annot Bacon's Essavs. land, and Min. of Council, 1852 ^ " Y> 

2 On this point see Reports of the p. 872 ; 1859-60, p. 30; and 186(M— ^~^' 
National School Commissioners, Ire- p. 170. 



\ 
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tecond will be easy or difficult in proportion to a man's tact^ and 
his previous reading. He who has been in the habit of reading 
general literature extensively, of studying in the way he was 
afterwards to teach, and of noting in a commonplace book what- 
ever struck his attention, and arranging it in the light in which a 
child could comprehend it, will have but little difficulty in 
selecting the information required for illustration and expansion ; 
but all others must necessarily consume, and often very ineffectu- 
ally, a large amount of time in consulting proper works. A teacher, 
therefore, to be successful in conducting a lesson, should study ^him- 
self ; he should be ever reading, ever noting new facts, and arrang- 
ing and simplifying others. No man can make others love reading 
unless he loves it himself, and no man can sympathise with the 
difficulties of a student imless he is a student too. 

3. Arrangrement. The third, which treats of the regular 
arrangement of the information, renders previous preparation to 
some extent a matter of absolute necessity. Many lessons are 
written so carelessly as to adroit of more suitable arrangement, 
and in many the statements advanced as proofs are so loosely con- 
nected with the conclusion which it is sought to establish, that 
their efficacy is lost if the teacher himself do not remove the error. 
I remember an instance of failure on this account, which happened 
with a very good teacher. The lesson was written to prove that 
all the people in the world are of one race, and consisted of a 
certain number of distinct and appropriate facts, which the teacher 
3xplained fully and clearly enough j but when, at the end of the 
Lesson, I asked the childi^n to use them in proving that we all come 
Trom Adam, not one, even of those who remembered them, could 
lo so. The fact was, that the master omitted this part of his duty. 
ESs error arose from a want of classification founded upon the 
>bject which the lesson had in view. 

Tills makes special study of eacli lesson essential. No 
Lmount of general reading will remedy this defect. Each day's 
«8Bon must have its share of special attention, but, as in the other 
-ases, the difficulty will vary with each teacher. Some men's 
>ciinds are so comprehensive as to seize the whole subject at a 
r^ce, and so methodical as to arrange the parts correctly without 
^^ouble, while the minds of other men are neither methodical nor 
^cnnprehensive, and of course in their case the matter is one of 
^bour and study. Whatever may be the amount of study re- 
LTOed, the teacher, however, must undergo it in order to be 
^cceasful. It is his duty to extract from the lesson all that it is 
^pable of yielding for the child's instruction, and to arrange this 
■^formation so that he will be able to present it in the most correct 
^>im to the minds of his children. 
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4. Veeessary to prevent liesltation and stomblingr In 
formingr qnesttons. The fotirth. Some previous preparation is 
necessary to enable the teacher to put his questions with ease 
and correctness. It is very painful to witness the exhibition pre- 
sented by teachers who stumble and hesitate after every question. 
One question is asked with much labour, the master then pores 
over the book for some minutes — the class looking on listless!?; 
or else talking to each other — and then he asks another. He 
next reads a second piece of the lesson, and asks another question, 
and so on ; his questions are thus delivered to an inattentive class 
at long intervals ; they are ill-directed, ill-worded, ill-arranged, and 
the lesson itself is sadly stupid and lifeless. He confounds the in- 
telligence of his children, and stamps his own dulness upon them. 

Cannot deal witb pnplls' answers without previous pre- 
paration. Without previous preparation many teachers will be 
unable, also, to deal properly with the answers they receive : for 
these are often incomplete, and require to be supplemented ; often 
mixed with error, and require sifting ; and often apparently to the 
point when quite off the mark, and therefore require direction. 
Without it, in fact, the questions are likely to be obscure, hea- 
tating, desultory, and ineffective, and the answers of the children 
to be deficient in accuracy, clearness, and precision. 

Some of tbe requirements for grood qnestioningr* — !• A» 
to tone of voice. Being led into the subject of questioning, 1 
may add before leaving it that questions to be good must be con- 
veyed in proper language, and in a tone of voice neither monotonous 
nor disagreeable. Many teachers put their, questions in a loud, 
abrupt, mechanical tone, often flippantly and thoughtlessly, and 
never vary their voice with the subject. In such cases nature i* 
not acting, and neither the children nor the teachers are impressed 
with what they are doing. Monotony wearies, while variety o» 
inflection awakens the attention, deepens the impressions mad^ 
and gives the pupils a pleasure in what they are taught. I do nc^' 
recommend the teachers, however, to be always thinking of tl^^ 
tone they ought to use. Let them feel what they say, and itm^ 
tone will take care of itself. ^ 

_ 2. As to varyingr tbe words. Questions should also be varieC^ 
One set of words may not be fully understood by some, which, "^ 
slightly altered, would be answered by all. One form of illusUa^ 
tion may strike a certain number of children, while a differec:^ 
form may strike the others. And this change is a lesson M^ 
expression and language to the class. 

3. Sbould not be vapue, indefinite, 4bO, — ' Tes ' and * Vc^ 
answeringr not grood. The questions should not be vague an^ * 
indefinite, for thus they admit of many answers equally correc"^ 
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Fancy how many answers could be given to the question, ' When 
you are at play in the fields, I dare say you have often seen — ^what P ' 
not one of which can, in fairness, be rejected, and yet not one of 
which may be the answer sought. Questions ought to admit of 
but one answer, and that the answer actually expected. Those 
that admit of * Yes * and * No * answering are not in general good. 

Sneomplete answers bad. Approximations to answers should 
always be rejected if given in place of the answers themselves. 
They may of course in many places be taken for as much as they 
are worth, but the child should always feel that they are deficient 
in completeness and exactness. When the master is careless in 
thia respect, a habit of mind is established which prevents the for- 
mation of any clearly defined ideas, and leads to great looseness in 
thinking and reasoning. 

A distliictton in tliis between ezamlnlngr and teaoliingr* 
It is right, however, to make in this matter some small distinction 
between examining and teaching, as the objects in view are different. 
In examining, the object is to test acquired information ; and to do 
this correctly, the child should be leffc entirely to himself, so that' he 
may express his thoughts exactly as he likes. In teaching, on the 
other hand, as the object of the master is to lead him on gradually 
from £uniliar ideas to those which are known but little or not at 
ally a slight hint casually thrown out to aid the child is quite 
permissible. 

A catch word, a gesture, an emphasis, would promote the one 
object, and destroy the other. But as examination should always 
IbUow teaching, the exact answer must at some time be insisted on. 

jUl tbese make preparation a grreat advantagre, if not an 
Absolnte necessity. These requirements cannot in any way be 
ao satisfactorily secured as by previous thought and study. Men of 
grreat skill and intelligence may certainly avoid many errors with- 
out much previous preparation, their tact enabling them to examine 
luid even teach very creditably, after merely hearing the class 
iread; but this is no argument against the necessity for previous 
«tndy ; for how many are not so gifted ; and even in the case of those 
^^hoare, they must have studied at one time to have acquired their 
piesent skill, and no matter how great that skill may be, they 
'^rould teach much better did they arrange beforehand what they 
'^ere going to ask, and how they were to ask it. 

Bometbingr can, bowever, be done witbout previous pre- 

"^aration. Many men hold that nothing can be done at all vdth- 

ont previous study. I do not agree with them. There appear to 

me to be two ways of teaching a lesson, both much better than 

those in common use — one, where the facts of the author only are 

touched upon, as in the questions already given upon ' The Ant,' 
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and the other where these facts are explained, expanded, and clas- 
sified, as in the sketch which immediately follows these questions.* 

The first kind can, hy no means, be called a bad lesson. It is 
simply imperfect ; and yet such a lesson can be taught by anj 
experienced and intelligent man without much, if any, previous 
preparation. It is a kind of lesson that all must learn to give, 
because, sometimes, pressing business may prevent previous study 
altogether, or one may be called upon to examine at a moment's 
notice. It is therefore valuable, so far as it goes, and in its own 
way. 

Xfotes of lessons. But when a teacher aims at excellence, 
careful study beforehand on each lesson becomes essentially 
necessary. He should arrange his remarks systematically, or, in 
other words, he should make out notes of lessons. The notes 
that I have seen are not, in my opinion, the best adapted to teach 
a reading lesson. .They are all too complete, and look too much 
like what an author would draw up were he about to vmte a 
regular treatise on the subject-matter. They begin at the very 
beginning of the subject, and thus, for the sake of a logical 
arrangement of all the parts, they deal extensively with the most 
uninteresting portion of the lesson, and sometimes even absorb 
the whole of the allotted time in this. Some notes, also, are 
arranged in the form of question and answer, and thus becoiu® 
a mere catechism, deficient in elasticity, and admitting of txo 
adaptation to the trains of thought which the answers of tb^ 
children must suggest. Others, again, deal too much with tti® 
meanings of words and phrases, v^dth roots, etymologies, &c., aa^ 
are so far not notes of lessons at all, but aids to intelligent readin^-^ 

^ See pp. 34 and 35. (guided in this by his notes). " Bat,'" 

2 Mr. Moseley, in his Report on said he, addressing himself to tl** 

Male Training Schools (Min. of children, "what do I mean by * 

Council, 1854-5, p. 296), says: 'One 'quality?'" This question mi^l*^ 

of the defects of lessons, arising from have puzzled a class of older mefc^-' 

the use of notes arranged according physicians ; however, to my astoni^l^ 

to some type which the teacher has ment, an intelligent child answer^" 

learned to regard as logically Adapted that it was a ** property." This belr*^ 

to all lessons (subjecting the subject accepted as an explanation of tX^ 

to the notes, rather than the notes to term, the teacher proceeded to eli^^i' 

the subject) , is this, that such a lesson (for he used the interrogative metho^) 

almost invariably passes into mere that gold was " ductile," that *^ 

trorrf teaching ; and into the teach- was "malleable," that it was **»^^ 

ingof the same words, being for the hesive" (?), that it was *• inelastic?*, 

most part words applicable to the and "yellow." And when he ^^\ 

qualities of many things. An ex- explained to them that it was fou:**^ 

ample, which I have recorded ver- in "sandstone" and "quartz," a**„ 

hatim, will make this more apparent that " quartz " was " metallic stoa^ 

than any explanation I can give. (?), the time allotted for the V^f^ 

The subject of a lesson was " Gold." son had expired. I have made ^^ 

The teacher began by saying that omission which I will now supp^^' 

he should speak first of its qualities It was the only passage of t^^^ 
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Torm recommended. I have already referred to the marginal 
notes, which, in my opinion, should be made by every teacher, 
in his own set of the lesson books. Were these classified and 
arranged, they would constitute the best form of notes, and the 
most easily applied in practice. 

Tbree examples. The following may be taken as specimens ; 
the first two lessons being taken from Book III. of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland, and the remaining one 
from Book II. of the Graduated Series of Longman and Co. 



THE FOX. 



The Text. 



1. Description, Of the dog kind 
—brown colour, sharp muzzle — ears 
small, erect, coming to a point — tail 
straight, bushy — top white — voice, 
a yelping bark. 



2. Locality. Found everywh( 
lives in dens or burrows. 



3. Food. Hares, rabbits, poultry, 
feathered game; moles, rats, mice, 
fntit— takes hares by the scent — 
hunts at night. 



Its Extension, 8^c. 



Wolf, iackal, hyena, <fec. of the 
same kind. Refer also to lesson pre- 
viously read (called the Dog and his 
Relations) — colour in northern re- 
gions variable — in this country a 
reddish brown — called in Irish, owing 
to his colour, the red dog — ^Arctic 
fox, white in summer, brown in win- 
ter, changes like the ermine — obli- 
quity of the eye gives a cunning 
look. 

Few animals met with in all cli- 
mates — adapted to each by change 
of fur and colour — takes up his 
abode in plantations and low brush- 
wood — near farm-houses, to lie in 
wait for fowl — sometimes in moun- 
tain wilds. 

Will also eat toads, lizards, insects, 
if very hungry — eats honey also, 
kills the bees and wasps to get it, 
though receiving many stings (anec- 
dote of fox and bear about honey) 
— hunts from evening to morning; 
the animals on which he lives are 
then at rest, or, like the rabbit, out 



^<>>on which seemed to awaken and 
^ the attention of the class, 
*»d was perhaps the only one of 
^Wch any traces would be found in 
^^ minds, when the lesson was 
fiiiiahed. He told them that gold 
dost was found in Africa, in the sand 
®f rivers ; that the sand was washed 
jJJ'ayfromit; and that it was kept 
"y the people of the country in quills, 
^iuch the women hung round their 
'^^cks. I do not vouch for the accu- 
'•cy of this information ; but, sup- 
P<*>ng it to be true, it may serve as 



an illustration of that kind of know- 
ledge of other countries, of like kind 
to the knowledge familiar to a child's 
observation m its own, which is likelv 
to remain longer in its memory, and 
to be more suggestive than any other. 
The abstract qualities of things do 
not furnish such topics, or the very 
beginnings of the knowledge of 
them ; nor do they require that the 
terms in which the^ are discussed, 
so as to be intelligible to children, 
should first be logically defined.* 
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The Text, 



4. Harm he does. Destructive to 
poultry and game, lambs, &c 

5. Uu, Destroys noxious animals 
— fur valuable for garments, ladies' 
tippets, &c — affords amusement to 
gendemen hunting —flesh eaten in 
some places. 

6. Character, Great endurance in 
running — been known to run fifty 
miles, and escape — his cunning in 
taking prey, and avoiding enemies — 
anecdotes of. 

7. Scriptural aUtuions, Samson 
burned the corn-fields of the Philis- 
tines — Herod was called a fox by 
Christ. Our Saviour affectingly al- 
ludes to it, when He says, ^ The foxes 
have holes,* kc 



} 



Its Extension, ^c, 

feeding — does not need si^^ht much, 
as he hunts by scent — ^when in poul- 
try yard, kills all he can get— ^rags 
on and hides — carries them along 
over his shoulder. 

These evils can be prevented by 
care, to a great extent. 

Feeds chiefly on noxious animals 
— the fur of the foxes best in cold di- 
mates— hunting cruel, but improves 
the breed of horses, Ac— will take 
her cub, when pursued, in her mouth 
— brush a trophy. 

Give one or two more simple and 
short anecdotes. 



' Go ye, and tell that fox, Behold, 
I cast out devils,' &c. 



THE BEINDEER. 



1. Description, 4J feet high— back 
and sides brown, beUy white— grows 
white as he grows old — horns long, 
slender, and branched — ^male's horns 
largest. 

2. Locality, Northern regions of 
the Old and New World — hilly parts 
of a country in summer, to avoid the 
gadfly. 



3. Use alive. Whole wealth of 
Laplander— ricA man has 1,000 — sup- 
plies place of cow (milk and butter) 
— of horse (carrying its owner in a 
sledge, traveller tied in this sledge ; 
it is like a boat — pace, half-trot — ^t 
spread to keep on snow)^-of the 
sheep and goat. When dead, spoons 
are made of its bones, glue of its 
boms, thread and cords of its tendons 
— dothes of its skin, and its flesh is 



This is minute enough for all the 
purposes of an ordinary lesson. Show 
the class the print of the reindeer. 



(Chiefly from Brooke.) 

Reindeer of Lapland and Finland 
best — those of Norway and Sweden 
not so strong or large — move in droves 
from hills to lowlands. Gadfly lays 
an eg^ in each wound — hatched by 
the heat of its body. As Laplanders 
cannot live without the deer, they 
move from place to place with them 
— return to woods in September. 

With 300 to 500 a man can live 
comfortably, can make butter enough, 
and kill sufficient for food and dothes. 
With 200 he can live tolerably. With 
100, poorly. With 50, he becomes a ser- 
vant, and must join his stock to some 
rich man's. Butter very palatable. 
Will carry 2^ cwts. at the rate of 10 
miles per hour, 150 miles in 19 hours, 
or about 8 miles per hour, without 
stopping. One went 800 miles in 
48 hours, but died afterwards — ^his 
picture is kept in palace of Stock- 
holm. Travel in herds — a long Une, 
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Vie Text, 



[d summer, various plants 
, lichen from under the 



Its Extensionj Sfc, 

the second almost touching with its 
nose the hack of the first traveller — 
will not deviate from this. If any 
left behind, he will follow the others 
by the scent. Manv travellers saved 
by this quality in the reindeer. 

Nothing but lichen grows in win- 
ter, called grey reindeer moss. A 
barren tract covered with this a va- 
luable property — no hay in winter. 
If, therefore, rain falls, and ice suc- 
ceeds, the animals die, and many 
Laplanders also. 



A NOBLE ACT. 
(Book II. Graduated Series.) 



rtors in the story. An old 
by — three sons. 
on of property. Father 
the property among his 
»t a valuable jewel — this 
I for the most noble act 
within three months. 
jts performed. First, eldest 
money entrusted to him, 
he owner had no receipt, 
) recompense — father said 
I one of justice.. 



on saved a child's life at 
his own, and brought it to 
—father said this was but 
' of human kindness. 



ct Youngest son found 
in danger of death, yet 
n — he got the jewel. 



Nothing necessary in the way of 
expansion. 

The usual course is to divide pro- 
perty after death of owner, by will — 
property generally left to eldest son, 

&C. 

This an act of strict honesty, de- 
serving of great credit. Many persons 
would think that, because the law 
would not compel them to pay the 
money in such a case, they need not 
do it; but not to do it would be, in 
reality, to steal it. 

This is a more jsaiseworthy act 
than the first. All are bound to be 
honest, but none are bound to put 
their own life in danger. It shows 
great courage, great humanity, and 
great forgetfulness of self. 

In this case, the person dealt with 
is an enemy, one whom the tendency 
is to injure; whereas, in the other 
cases, the persons were strangers, who 
had, to a certain extent, a claim 
upon the good offices of their fellow- 
creatures. He might have ^one away 
and left the enemy to pensh by his 
own act ; but instead of that he 
saved him. It thus combines mag- 
nanimity, generosity, and the noblest 
triumph over the worst passions of 
our nature. 



conclusion. It is much easier to overcome temptations to dis- 
M to encounter physical danger, than to do good to an enemy 
bave it in our power to injure him with impunity. Revengeful 
re strongest, and require the most oontroL 
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' irotea ' solely of use wben preparingr- It must be Femem- 
bered that these * notes ' are solely to assist the teacher in preparing 
the lesson. No good teacher will willingly use them when actually 
before his class. A constant reference to notes would make the 
best prepared lesson tame and lifeless. The teacher should, there- 
fore, study them so carefully, so completely, and so accurately, that 
he could enumerate without reference to them every statement m 
the lesson book itself, every fact he proposes to illustrate and 
expand, and to what extent^ and be able to tell the exact order in 
which he will lay the whole before the children. 

LESSONS REQUIEING SPECIAL NOTICE. 

(a) Fables, 

Some special remarks on special lessons. These remarks 
and rules apply to the teaching of nearly all the lessens, but there 
are a few which require some special notice ; as, for instance, the 
fables, stories, poetry, and the lessons in monosyllables. 

1. Fables, 4^c., bow to deal witb. The object of the lessons 
called fables, and the object of many of the stories contained in 
the reading books, is chiefly to illustrate aod thereby inculcate some 
moral truth, and this can be fully attained without jsuch a minute 
analysis of the text as I have recommended for the other lessons. 
All that is necessary is to question the children upon the truth 
itself (making it as plain as possible by suitable explanations) as 
in example p^ 49), and upon some few of the leading incidents 
brought forward to establish and explain it. This, in general, 
will require but little time from the master, for the lessons are so 
clearly written and so homely in style and matter that they are 
fully within the unaided comprehension of the children. I there- 
fore think that the master should chiefly devote his attention to 
those lessons that imperatively caU for his explanations. I do not 
wish to convey the impression that the others are to be neglected, 
or that the inculcation of moral truths by sxich means is a matter 
of secondary importance 5 I merely wish to state that it appears to 
me to be absurd to take up the particulars of such narratives, 
sentence by sentence, as some teachers do. 

To b0 read at borne. The children should be induced to read 
these lessons at home— there will be no difficulty in .getting thenx 
to do this, as the form in which they are written has a strong 
attraction for them — and then some convenient time should be 
selected to test their knowledge of the objects which the lesson^ 
had in view. Or if these are read in the school, they may be used 
chiefly to teach reading, each lesson always finishing, hovrever> 
with the necessary reference to its moral. 
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(b) Poetry, 

2. Poetical leMona. With regard to the poetical lessons, I 
think they should be not only explained and taught as the 
others, but they should also be committed to memory. 

Value of. Poetry embodies in a pleasing and easily remem- 
bered form many moral and valuable truths. The study of it 
softens and refines the feelings, raises the general tone of the mind 
and of our thoughts, makes us familiar with the beauties of our 
language, and brings us into direct converse with some of the best 
and greatest of men. There can be, also, no better means for 
developing the taste and storing the memory with a choice 
vocabidary than an extensive and careful study of poetry. 

Slioiild be explained before committal. Before children are 
allowed to commit any piece to memory, whether prose or verse, 
the meanings of all unusual words and the general sense itself should 
"be fully explained. They should read it over in the presence of the 
master, who should accompany this reading with suitable explana- 
tions, giving the meaning as briefly and clearly as possible, and 
then, hut not till then, should he direct the boys to get it oif. The 
l)est and easiest function of the memory is to register what is 
understood. Such previous explanation will, therefore, not only 
make the matter itself more intelligible, but it will render it more 
easily committed, and cause it to be remembered for a longer 
"time. 

When this is not done, the pupils are very inexact in the 

csommittal, and too frequently, when repeating it before the master, 

tihey utter, instead of the words, unintelligible sounds akin to them. 

"The Rev. Mr. Brookfield, one of her Majesty's inspectors of schools 

for England, gives two very forcible examples of this defect. In 

liis examination of some Sunday-School children he obtained the 

following replies to the questions, ^What is thy duty towards 

God ? * and * What is thy duty towards thy neighbour ? ' ^ My duty 

toads God is to bleed in Him to feering and loafing with old your 

arts, with old my mine with old my sold, and with my serenth, to 

'whiichip and to give thinks, to put my old trust in Him, to call 

^pon Him, to honor His old name, &c. j * and again, ^ My dooty 

toids my nabers to love him, as thyself and to do to all men as I 

"^ed thou shalt do to me, to love honner and suke my father and 

niotber, to onner and bay thee Queen.' 

Tbese replies were given in writing by two children, after, in each 
^ about four or five years' teaching. Such defects could exist 
^y in very inferior schools indeed, but in a less degree they are 
^ 1» met with in many, from inattention to exactness in utterance 
^W repeating from memory, and to the neglect of applying thQ 
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same written test that the inspector applied. The written test 
may be applied during the ordinary dictation exercise, and instead 
of that exercise. I am myself in the habit very frequently of 
varying the dictation exercise in this way. My custom is to 
require each boy to write down any piece which he may select 
himself, depending solely upon his memory for the words, and I 
find many errors similar to, but none so bad as, those above. 

Pupils flbonld qaote poetry occasionally. None but the 
best poetry, however, should be selected, and the pupils should, 
as Dean Dawes suggests, be required to quote it at every fitting 
opportunity. K, for instance, a word occurs in one passage of 
peculiar application, the children should be required to quote other 
passages where it is used in the same way; or they may be 
required to quote poetical descriptions of objects, of scenery, of 
countries, &c., thus making them thoroughly familiar with oui 
best authors, improving their taste and manners, giving character 
to their reading, and enabling them hereafter to make a proper 
choice of books. ^ 

BKemory not cnltivated in present system of edacation. 
The study of poetry not only improves the taste of the children, and 
the quality of their reading, but it cultivates and strengthens 
the faculty of memory. That this faculty is not sufficiently attended 
to, is a charge brought against the present system of education. 
This, though true to a certain extent, is by no means true to th» 
point they say, or in the sense intended. In the old system o^' 
teaching, facts were heaped on facts, without assimilation or arrange — - 
ment, and thus memory alone was taxed ; but in the present systen^— 

we explain and then call upon the memory to record what is under^ ■ 

stood. This it does naturally of itself ; and although there may"*" 
not seem to be any special cultivation of it, the very fact o^0 
registering such things as are thus presented to the understand ing^j 
improves its powers. The charge, therefore, that the understanding^^ 
is cultivated at the expense of the memory, is not true, in th^^ 
proper acceptation of these words ; nor indeed could such a thin^^ 
be possible, for what the mind knows fully it registers ancE' 
remembers. 

BKr. Xeenan's views. The memory, however, like all th^ 
other faculties, is the better for special training, and this it doe^^ 
not sufficiently receive in the present system. Mr. Keenan, Chie:^^ 
of Inspection, in his report for 1856,* says, that * teachers appear tc^ - 

* The Commissioners of National long felt, and be the means of makin^^-^ 

Edacation in Ireland are now pub- our standard poets known to thou-^^ 

lishinp: an annotated edition of the sands who would otherwise be igm^^^^ 

English poets, for the use of the rant of them. 

teachers and advanced pupils in their ^ Reports of Commissioners of Ni^^^ 

schools. These will supply a want tional Education, Ireland. 
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he afraid to call the memory of their pupils into exercise. Bote 
leomiiig, which means learning that begins and ends in the memory^ 
and which has no association with the understanding, has been 
80 unequivocally condemned, that inexperienced teachers think 
memory is not to be used at all, or only as a depository of the 
impressions of the judgment. But look at fifty things we must 
learn while relying entirely upon the memory. Music is impressed 
upon our ears without any exercise of the understanding, and 
children acquire language through the power of memory alone. 
Mere rote work is condemned as a system of teaching, but what is 
called ^* committing to memory " can never be dispensed with as a 
matter of learning.' 

Or. xrewell'fl. Dr. Newell, when Head Inspector, says in his 

report for 1866 : ^ * The cultivation of the memory has not, in my 

opinion, received due attention in our schools. I am, by no means, 

an advocate for mere rote lessons, or for burthening the memory of 

a child by requiring him to repeat columns of words, or to rehearse 

mles of syntax or arithmetic in their precise terms j but I do say, 

that if pupils were to learn by heart occasionally many of the 

prose passages and most of the poetry in the Board's books, much 

of which is calculated to awaken the purest sentiments, and to 

lead to moral reflection, the practice would prove a healthful 

exercise of the memory, which, to use the words of a deep thinker, 

must be exercised in the education of a people, as in that of an 

individual, before the powers of reason and fancy can be expanded.' 

MCr. ZIf arsball'fl. The English inspectors are nearly all of the 

same opinion. Mr. Marshall says,' * It was never intended that 

teachers should neglect the memory ; and this, from want of due 

consideration, many of thenj seem to do. Formerly, almost 

eTerything was '* learned by heart " — a process so superficial and 

irrational, that it may be fairly doubted whether even the memory, , 

'^ebicli naturally refused to retain what it could not digest, gained 

l>y it in the long run; and now, by a curious reaction, the 

immense importance of this faculty is overlooked.' 

Kr. BKorrell'fl. Again, Mr. Morrell says.^ ^ So strong has been 
tlie reaction against the old memoritery or rote system, that nothing 
(it is frequently imagined) can be at aU serviceable for true mental 
development, except difect appeals to the perceptive faculty on 
till e one hand, or the reasoning powers on the other. . . . It does not 
follow that because rote teaching is essentially and intolerably bad, 
tiberefore nothing should be learned off by memory and repeated 
^yrote ai aU. Exercises of this kind not only strengthen that 
xnost important faculty, but aid in storing the mind with nume- 

- * Reports of Commissioners of Na- * Min. of Council, 1865, p. 618. 
tional Education, Ireland. s ibid. 1854, p. 614. 
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rous and valuable ideas, that become, as it were, the necessary 
furniture, and the inward supply for future intellectual use.' * 

The fact is, that it is almost impossible to cultivate any faculty 
too highly, whether it be the memory or any other, provided 
always that proper steps are taken, and the proper balance of all 
carefully maintained. 

Faults of teacbers at present. Teachers, at present, either 
do not insist upon the committal to memory of the poetical lessons, 
or else they allow the pupils, when saying them, to speak without 
clearness or feeling. Both these faults require correction. All 
these lessons should be got off, even by the youngest children, for 
they are generally written in a style adapted to them ; and when 
repeating them it is impossible to take too much care to make the 
utterance what it ought to be. 

If the recitation were in some cases made in the presence of the 
whole school, and if some little pomp and show were occasionally 
attached to it, the good effects of the exercises would be enhanced. 



(c) First Book, 

Tbe First Boole This is of very special character, and 
requires special treatment. 

The little sentences may be divided into two classes : (1) those 
containing useful information, and (2) those containing informa- 
tion of no practical value. In the first we have, for instance, the 
following : — 

God loves us, and sent His Son to save us. 

We get oil from the whale. 

Tea Is the leaf of a plant. 

Tears wash the eye. 

And in the second class, we have the following and all similar 
sentences : — 

Jane will not drink wine. 
A wet mop hit my face, &c. 

Tbeir difference. It is obvious that these two classes stand 
upon a different footing. In the latter the statements may be 
true or false, and the child may or may not know them without 
the smallest advantage or disadvantage. 

This is not the case with the other sentences, for they contain 

' For further remarks upon the p. 11 9, vol. it pp. 472 and 473; 1854-6, 

Study of Poetry, and the Cultivation pp. 294, 476 ; 1856-6, p. 61S> ; 1856-7, 

of the Memory, see Min. of Council, p. 238; 1859-60, p. 195; 1860-1, 

1847-8, vol. ii. p. 188 ; 1848-9, vol. i. pp. 62, 188, and 269 ; 1861-2, p. 174. 
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information relating to the external world in which the child is 
placed, and to its moral obligations, which it can hereafter apply 
with advantage. 

One to be explalnetl and tbe ottaer pasfled over. The 

teacher should, therefore, omit the consideration of the meaning of 
the sentences in the one class, while he should see that his 
children understand the meaning of those in the other. The 
facts, indeed, are very simple, but they cannot on that account 
be treated cursorily, for it is their very simplicity which renders 
them adapted to the minds of the young children who read 
them ; and, besides, not one of them is so simple but that, in the 
hands of a skilful man, it can be made the means of calling forth 
the thoughtfulness and intelligence of the child. 

Vo difflcalty In Aramlngr qaeatlonflk The teacher will find 
no difficulty in framing the questions in the way best suited to 
elicit the required information, for each sentence contains but one 
idea, and this idea is very plainly expressed. He has merely to 
understand the fact himself, in which he cannot possibly fail, and 
then to frame his question in homely words. 

BKodlflcation of qaeationfl in accordance witb tbe 
object In view. Care should, however, be taken to modify 
the question in accordance with the object in view. Thus, 
for instance, the sentence, *Tar is got from pine,' admits of 
two forms of question. 1 may ask, ' Whence do we get tar ?' or, 
' Can you name some of the uses of the pine tree ? ' In the one 
case the object is to call the child's attention chiefly to the sub- 
stance called tar, and in the other case to the tree called pine. In 
the one case, the question might naturally be followed up by an 
enumeration of the other sources whence tar is procured, and 
in the other case the question might be followed up by an enume- 
ration of the difierent articles got from the pine tree, and probably 
a very casual reference to a few other trees with which the child 
is familiar. Each question could be made the means of causing 
the child to observe and reflect, but the train of thought and the 
points of observation would obviously vary very considerably. The 
teacher, therefore, should form his question in accordance with 
the channel into which he wishes to direct the current of the 
child's ideas. 

As my remarks upon the meanings of the words, upon rote 
questioning, &c., abeady given, are applicable to this book, as well 
as to the others, it is of course unnecessary to repeat them here, 
I shall merely remark that, whatever disadvantages attend the 
errors pointed out for the senior classes, they are vastly increased 
in the lowest class, and therefore they should, if possible, be even 
more carefully avoided in teaching it than in teaching the others. 
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Tbe alphabet. I have not thought it necessary to discnss 1 
different methods of teaching the alphabet advocated by writers ^- 
education. The majority of these are^ in my opinion^ sufficient 
successful. If children are not taught many letters at a time, < 
kept too long at each lesson, they do not, I believe, feel th. 
dislike to learning the alphabet which it is stated they do. 

Besides, children very often teach the alphabet to each other, i 
it is sometimes acquired by merely being in the room where it ^^ 

continually arrepeating. The real drudgery of learning begiic — ^^* 
when the letters are fuUy known. 

Steps in teaching* each new lesson in First Book. T1k=^^^ 
monosyllabic lessons ought to be taught in the following wa v-^ ^^C^ • 
(1) The children should spell and pronounce each word — ^tk^c^^® 
book being open before them; (2) they should name, at rngJu.^^^^* 
each word, as pointed to by the master, indiscriminately througr^"^^^ 
the lesson; and (3) they should read each sentence rnrmrtlj^^^Tr 
joining the words in proper groups as already explained. 

These steps should be followed in the teaching of each lesson^:^^**? 
and the children should not be allowed to read any of th -^cne 
sentences until perfect in the naming of single words. This ynWT — U 
prevent rote reading to a great extent. 

I think if these suggestions on the teaching of the varjou^i^ 'is 
reading books are carried out intelligently they will lead to succeoow "^^Py 
and I do not think that, like some others usually given upon thE* —is 
subject, they trench unduly upon the extra hours of the teacheir ^^r. 
They certainly require zeal and faithfulness, carefulness an ^ id 
attention, but no more than any honest man daily gives to tlg ^le 
discharge of his duties. 
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CHAPTER in. 

SPELLING. 

pelling- common, proved by Civil Service exami- 

The Times, referring to examinations made by the Civil 
Jommissioners, says, ' that of the 1,972 disappointed 
3, all except 106 were rejected for the same species of 
?hey had either no knowledge of arithmetic, or they could 

Of course,* it adds, * these imperfections were coupled 
!rs, but, as a matter of fact, orthography and arithmetic 
real stumbling-blocks in the way of success.* 
3an be no more reliable test of the merits of the present 
f teaching spelling, and no more sweeping condemnation. 
dictionaries, spelltnir-books, A,c. By the old plan of 
this subject, the pupils were compelled to commit to 
the uninteresting and disconnected columns of the 
es, expositors, or spelling-books in common use. They 
ged to go over them, again and again, vdthout the 
id from association of ideas, until it was supposed that 
>rds were mastered. This was a drudgery more useless, 
)id, and more hopeless than to commit to memory all 
of an almanac.^ 

s of old system. It possessed three great defects: 
\ laborious, and made learning distasteful; (2) it could not 
I to the junior classes ; and (3) it was unsuccessful, 
»onr enormons, (1) The labour of such a system must 
1 very great. Every little fellow was, in fact, a small 
daily engaged in a task from which the son of Jupiter 
?'e retired in dismay. 

lior classes conld not prepare, (2) By this system 
;ould not possibly be taught to the junior classes, as 
inable to read were incapable of preparing the tasks of 
5 spelling lesson consisted. And hence it happened, that 
« obliged to leave school before commencing to practise 
it all. The extent of such an evil will be correctly 

by those who know how very many children must 

1 Thayer. 
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necessarily be always in the junior classes, and for how very short 
a period children remain in our primary schools. 

3. Ineffectual. (3) But the most serious objection against 
it is that it was unsuccessful. No memory could possibly retidn all 
these endless columns of disconnected words. They have nothing 
attractive in themselves, they have no bond of imion by which 
the mind can be brought to consider them as a whole, and, as a 
necessary consequence, the picture so laboriously impressed to-day, 
must give place to a new one created by the studies of to-morrow. 
* Months and years are devoted to the undertaking, but after 
going through the whole spelling-book, perhaps a whole dictionary, 
till we can triumphantly spell zeuffma, we have forgotten how to 
spell abbot, and we must begin again with dbasetnent.^ ^ 

Made worse by tbe introdnction of certain obsolete and 
useless words. Irrational and ineffectual as this laborious 
system was, it was made worse by the way in which it was carried 
into practice. The columns over which the children were forced 
to pore for so many weary years, contained many words too far 
beyond the comprehension naturally expected from young children, 
together with words rarely, if ever, used, and some even entirely 
obsolete ; such, for instance, as highi, wive, wot, zeugma, &c. The 
same time and the same labour were spent in getting off such 
words, and the same accuracy was required, as in the case of words 
whose constant recurrence in ordinary discourse gave them 
importance. 

Cbangre in tbe old system. This system is nearly extinct, 
but that which has taken its place stUl partakes too much of its 
character. 

Dictionaries are indeed dispensed with, and the spelling-books 
in use are of a better description than before, but the pupils are 
still forced to commit tasks to memory without proper explanation, 
and are allowed to answer solely by rote. In many cases, also, the -^ 
small columns of the lesson-books are committed to memory, just -= 
as the larger columns of the old expositor were formerly, or the^ 
pupils are called upon to spell isolated words taken at random^ 
from the reading — defects which vary very little from the systems* 
just treated of. 

Founded upon tbe error of supposingr tbat we spell b^^ 
ear. Those who invented the old system thought that it wa^^ 
the sound or pronunciation of the word that chiefly guides us iii^ 
spelling. Pronunciation has certainly something to do with^B 
correctness, or rather errors of pronunciation produce errors imi^^ 
spelling, as, for instance, perventiv, nomatif (case), nuiur (veib^^^ 

1 Edgeworth. 
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smglar (number), feruitftdy ttmder (thunder), &c. ; but we leam 
to spell not from the sound of the word, though inattention to 
sound is a prevalent cause of confusion, but from its appearance. 

Otbers think we leam spellingr by rules. Others think 
that we can leam to spell by rules, and for this purpose they 
have drawn up a series of these intended as guides to the 
spelling of certain classes of words. But, to be practically 
available, they must either be so worded as to admit of no excep- 
tions, or they must give all the exceptions in the language. Our 
language, however, is so irregular, that the exceptions are often 
too numerous to be enumerated or remembered. Frequently the 
exceptions are also arranged into subsidiary rules, which have in 
their turn exceptions, that must be committed to memory like the 
others. And thus we have rules within rules, and no end of 
confusion. 

The best spellers I know of never learned a rule, and some of 
the worst can repeat flippantly the very rules of which their writ- 
ten exercises contain frequent violations. Rules of spelling are 
something like rules of grammar, learned, repeated, and understood, 
but not eflectual. 

They may be learned, bat tbe pupils should be taugrht 
to frame them themselves. As a matter of interest, and, in 
some cases, of benefit also, these rules may be studied ; but I 
think that, instead of committing them to memory in the first 
instance, the children ought to be enabled to frame them for 
themselves. This they can do by laying before them a number 
of words which follow some one common plan. For instance, 
in conceive^ receive, deceive, perceive, we have the sound of eeve 
represented by the letters eive, whereas in the words relieve, 
bdieve, grieve, thieve, reprieve, &c., the same sound is represented 
by the letters ieve. The child may be brought to see that it is the 
preceding consonant which determines the order of the letters. 
Tn the first words the consonant is c, and in the others it varies. 
He may hence draw the following rule : As the diphthonffs ei and 
ie have the same sounds in the terminations ieve and eive, the learner 
is often at a loss to tell whether the e or thei should come first : as a 
general rule it may he laid down that e follows c, and i aU other 
consonants.^ 

Ck>od spellingr depends on the eye. Good spelling depends 
very much, if not altogether, upon the power of the mind in re- 
taining and reproducing the impressions conveyed to it by the eye, 

Proofto. — 1. "Wrltingr two forms of a word will determine 
the eorreot one. K one is in doubt as to which of two ways he 

1 See Dr. Sullivan's Spelling Book Superseded. 
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will spell a word, he can usually convince himself by writing it 
down under both forms, and observing which of them meets his 
eye more naturally. The eye in this case is clearly the guide. 

2. Tbe eye will detect a wrongr word out of all in a pa§re. 

Again, if a person accustomed to reading, open any page in which 
there may be a misspelled word, it is upon that word, as is well 
known, that the eye will rest. The fact may be thus explained. 
The eye forms its picture point by point. It rests but upon a 
single spot at a time, even in the largest landscape, but so rapidly 
does it pass over all, that it may be said, as in reality it appears to 
do, to take in the picture as a whole. In passing over the page of 
a book, all the letters come in succession under its notice, and its 
attention is naturally fixed by any irregularity it discovers. 

3. Spellingr is but tbe analysis of a picture impressed 
by the eye. Every one can easily convince himself how it is that 
he spells, by noting the process which the mind goes through in 
any individual case selected. He will soon see that he does not 
remember the letters and their proper order, in the same way as 
he recollects any fact or date communicated to him, but that he 
recollects them something in the manner that he recalls the details 
of a picture. 

If one, for instance, who has learned geography from a constant 
and careful study of maps, is asked a question about the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the map of the world, from the vivid impression 
formerly made by careful and constant study of it, instantly rises, 
as it were, before him ; and as he looks upon it, he discovers the 
bays and gulfs of the sea, its straits and outlets, the rivers which 
flow into it, and the general configuration of its shores, and he 
can as easily enumerate them as if the map, upon which he 
seems to gaze, were real and not mental. In the same way, when 
asked to spell any word, its picture, as it last appeared, rises 
before him, and from that picture he can repeat the letters and 
their order. 

Opinions in support of tbis view. The following opinions 
support this view. Dr. Sullivan says, ^ We must know how 
the word looks, and this the eye will enable us to do, for, as 
has been well said by an American writer,^ the eye in such 
cases may be said to remember.* Mr. Keenan says, * Orthography 
is, in most instances, a memory of the* eye. Were we to 
spell phonetically, it would, of course, be simply a matter of 
accuracy of ear; but since the sound of the word in our 
language is so seldom an indication of the exact letters or 
syllables which compose it, correctness must be traced to the 

1 Thayer. 
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sense oftenest employed, which is that of sight/ * Edgeworth 
says, 'Children learn to spell more by the eye than the ear;^ and 
the Times, in the article already alluded to, says, ' The power of 
spelling is acquired insensibly by the exercise of the eye^ and that 
familiarity with the aspect of the words which necessarily follows.' 
Mr. Gill, in his work on School Management, page 121, says, 
' The only way to produce words accurately is to make them familiar 
to the eye,^ Again, Mr. Parkhurst says, * The eye as well as the 
ear must become familiar with a word before it can readily be 
spelled.' 

Two conclusions from this. From this we draw two con- 
clusions : (1) that reading and writing much are essentially neces- 
sary for good spelling, and (2) that he whose mind is most 
susceptible of vivid impressions through the eye will spell best. 
In fact, we may also conclude that reading and writing are not 
merely essentials, but that they are almost all that are required. 
The Times says, * Spelling is learnt by reading ; ' and again, 

* Nothing but reading will teach spelling.' Dr. Sullivan says, 

* Persons who write or read much are, by the very acts, correct in 
spelling.' Mr. Keenan says, * When teachers become careful and 
extensive readers^ they will also become good spellers.' Again, 
Edgeworth : ' The more the children read and xcrite^ the more 
likely they will be able to remember the combination of letters in 
words which they have continually before their eyes, and which 
tiiey feel it necessary to represent to others. M. Marcel, in his 
work on language, says, ' The ability to spell correctly is the con- 
sequence of familiarity with the written words gained from 
reading,^ 

Proof flrom tbe deaf and dumb, and from foreign 

Umgnaffos. If we wanted any additional proofs, they could be had 

in the facts that the deaf and dumb, who are taught solely by 

Aight, seldom commit orthographical errors, and that we seldom 

make mistakes in spelling Latin, Greek, and other foreign languages, 

although in their case the power is acquired solely from reading 

*iid writing. 

Vrequent and tboagrbtftil reading- and writing wonld 
^-Xipear to be all tbat are necessary. All that would seem 
^^^ceflsary therefore to produce good spelling is to secure frequent 
^*id thoughtful reading and writing. 

Tbe teacher mast apply special tests, however. As, how- 

^^Ver, no teacher can be certain that his pupils will read enough, 

^^x* with sufficient regard to the construction of the words, it is his 

^^ty, in addition to telling them the true means for success, to 

^pply special tests, and treat pai'ticular faults as they occur. 

^ 22nd Beport of the Commissioners of National Education, Ireland. 
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Qnestioningr one of these tests. — Also an aid to learning. 

Questioning is one of the instruments wliicli he must use. In 
some subjects this is a mere test; but in spelling, it creates pro- 
gress, and prevents error. When questioning is practised, the 
child's attention is necessarily directed in a special manner to the 
formation of the words, from the conviction that he will be called 
upon afterwards to represent them to the master ; and being thus 
specially directed, the impression they make will be more vivid, 
and, as a consequence, more permanent. 

Two ways of qnestioningr. There are two ways of question- 
ing upon spelling. First, we may give out single words without 
any connection in sense with each other ; or, secondly, we may 
give them out as they occur in the reading lesson. 

First more common, the second more rational. Of 
these, the first is the most common, but the second the most 
rational ; for as spelling is acquired by reading, the words which 
form the test should be proposed in the exact order in which they 
made their impression upon the eye. By this means the picture 
is not only not disturbed, but the oral repetition makes it more in- 
delible. Again, spelling is useful for writing, and the words 
should therefore be acquired in such combinations as ordinarily 
occur in the pages of a reading-book, or in composition. 

This called the system of phrase-spelUngTf and forms the 
ne^7 method of acquiringr spellingr- The second method is 
caUed the system of phrase-spelling, and forms, with writing from 
dictation, the new and improved plan for teaching spelling. It 
consists in giving out a sentence or part of a sentence instead of a 
single word, and it thus not only teaches spelling, but it improves 
the memory. 

Opinions in favonr of it. Dr. Sullivan says, 'I strongly 
recommend teachers to adopt it ; its practical superiority is 
obvious. Let the reader who may be disposed to dissent dictate 
a few familiar sentences in the manner recommended to a young 
person who has learned orthography from the columns of a 
spelling-book only, and, unless we are greatly mistaken, the in- 
feriority of the old plan will be evinced by the erroneous spelling 
of some, perhaps, of the easiest words.' ^ Mr. McOreedy says of 
it, that * it seems to be the most successful, and certainly it is the 
most rational method of teaching spelling.' Mr. Fletcher says,* 

I 17th Report of the Commission- ^ ^i^^ ^f Council, 1846-7, vol. ii - 
ers of National Education, Ireland. p. 412. 
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that it^is 'as efficient perhaps as writing from dictation, without 
the possihility of copying from each other.' I myself can hear 
strong testimony to its practical superiority over all other systems, 
for I have had it in active operation for many years in the schools 
nnder my inspection. I look upon it as one of the most successful 
methods that could he introduced. 

Advantagres arising from its ase. The advantages which 
I have seen to result from it, and which, from being fouoded 
upon a large and lengthened experience of its practical working, 
may he taken as the necessary results of the system itself, may he 
thus enumerated : (1) Due attention is secured to all the small 
words, which are frequently the most irregular, and therefore the 
most difficult. (2) The child learns to make the necessary dis- 
tinction between words similarly sounded, but differently spelled ; 
and this he does in the best possible way — where the words 
actually occur. In ordinary sentences for dictation taken from 
spelling books the very arrangement of the words and construction 
of the sentences afford a clue, frequently, by which the child is 
able to distinguish between such words ; but when the pages of a 
book are taken, the results are more satisfactory, owing to the 
absence of design. (3) The child learns to depend more upon 
sight than upon ear. (4) He discovers that spelling is necessary 
to writing. (5) He acquires readiness in writing from dictation. 
(6) He spells morej and (7) he spells with greater ease and 
accuracy. 

Objected that it oonsumes too mucli time. The objection 
l>T0ught against it is that it consumes too much time. No saving 
of time, however, can excuse the adoption of methods so bad as 
Itbose already pointed out. The saving of time at the expense of 
excellence is not a good species of economy. This objection, how- 
ever, is not true in fact, as the consumption of time upon the new 
suid the old systems is much alike, for, although each pupil spells 
xmore in the former than in the latter, he learns to spell with so 
xzmch more ease, and as no time is wasted in the looking for the 
'^wroids to give out, the lesson does not last longer in the one case 
"t^lianin the other. 

Bow to carry it out. In carrying it out, it is necessary to 
«-tfcend to the following points : — 

1« Portions griven out to eacb sbould be small. From 
alwut four to six words will be found, in general, sufficient. 
Sometimes, however, the quantity may be judiciously increased, 
80 as to enable the children to remember and reproduce complete 
*®ntences when occasion requires. The children of the lowest 
class may get one of the small sentences entire, in their little 
^ks, though this quantity is relatively much larger than what 
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I have recommended for more advanced classes — for, as they 
generally know these hy heart, they will find scarcely any difficulty 
in spelling the words consecutiyely ,* and besides it is also a great 
advantage to these children to spell much. 

The teacher himself, however, ought to he the best judge of the 
quantity to be given to each, and he ought, of course, to adapt it 
to the proficiency of the children before him at the time. 

2. To spell witb vivaoity. This is not only necessary to 
give life to the lesson, to keep up attention, and economise time, 
but even to secure correctness. For, when the spelling is slow, 
and listless, it is generally inaccurate, owing to the sluggish action 
of the mind. 

3. "Witb distinctness. And, above all, it is necessary to 
attend carefully to distinctness of utterance. At present the 
pupils of many schools run the letters into each other, and slur 
over the final letters to such an extent, that it is impossible to 
tell what they say. 

Bow to secure distinctness. — 1, Attention to eacb letter. 
One way to secure distinctness is to see that ecuih letter is articu- 
lated as it ought to be — of this the master's ear will be the best 
guide — and that all letters which require, from any cause, a 
special stress, receive it. Thus, in spelling the words practise 
and advertise, the letter s should be sounded more forcibly than 
the others, to distinguish the first word from praciicey and to show 
that the second does not end in ize, as might be expected from its 
sound. 

2. Spellingr by syllables. Another way is to make the pupils 
spell 'in syllables. I do not mean to recommend a renewal of 
the old and absurd system o£ pronouncing each syllable, and all the 
combinations of syllables in the words, or even to hint that it is 
an important part of the teacher's duty to get the children to tell, 
as many do, the nwnher of syllables, but merely to say that, when 
spelling, they should make a very slight, yet a perceptible pause 
after each, as teach — er, du — ty. 

Otber advantagres of tbis plan. IVill diminisb errors. 
This system will not only produce great distinctness, without any 
additional trouble, but it will be the means of diminishing most 
materially errors in spelling, since these are most frequently made 
by the confusion arising from the length of the words, which this 
tends to prevent. Many children would represent accurately 
sounds requiring two, three, or even four letters in one syllable, 
who would certainly fail were several of those syllables united into 
one word. How many, for instance, would spell such a sentence 
as, * The ear will prove a good guide,' who would be sure to go 
astray if these seven monosyllables formed one huge word I In the 
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one case the ports of what he has to spell are placed separately and 
distinctly before the child; and he, therefore, naturally spells each 
in its turn, and so lessens the difficulty of the whole ; hut when 
the parts are not so separated^ as is the case with the syllables in 
a word, he, quite as naturally, grapples with the entire at once, 
and, as a consequence, he is certain to fail frequently. 

He does not know that when the parts are undivided he can 
nevertheless make a division mentally himself, and that by doing 
80, and treating each separately, he will spell with the same ease 
and accuracy in the one case as in the other. It is, therefore, the 
teacher's duty to show him that he may do this, and also to 
make him practise it imtil he can divide with readiness and cor^ 
lectness.^ 

▼alnable in reading. This system also aids a child in over^ 
coming a difficulty when readmg. At present, when he comes to a 
word which he does not know, he simply spells it letter by letter, 
and' then looks up at the teacher for the answer, who, to save 
trouble, pronounces the word, and the child goes on. 

This would not be the case had he been accustomed to look 
upon words as composed of so many syllables instead of so many 
letters. 

mvimion of syllables need not be perfectly accurate at 
llrst. It is not necessary to insist upon a perfectly accurate 
division of the syllables at first, and, indeed, were it necessary, it 
Would scarcely be possible, for in many words the exact syllables 
are a matter of considerable doubt. Let the ear guide the child 
A>r some time, and then, as he advances, teach him the rules of 
division to enable him to divide more correctly. 

Spellinff-books and tasks. Though spelling can be acquired 
solely by reading, yet it is not possible for a teacher to dispense 

* The following additional remarks Dr. Woodford says that * we may 

on this snlnect will be found useful : £airly attribute to neglect of this 

* All poflsioilitv of error is not eli- system not only the errors which are 

oiinated by division into syllables, very common in dividing words at 

•£ven with it I can conceive of such the end of a line, but also much of 

'''^UttikwsBtUoUedtfaithfidlybegining, our present inaccuracy in spelling.' 

P'f'ecteding^ which, however, are com- The following are a few specimens 

**>oii, to both systems, and can only of the wrong division to which he 

^ corrected by experience ; but mis- refers : whic-hj nonmes, w-ould, appl- 

^*^ka like i^rec^ption, conttaned, furit- ied, &(;,, the parts separated by the 

/»«A which are by no means uncom- hj'phen being written on different 

***oii, and result simply from thought- lines. Dr. Woodford, ibid. 1867, 
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. are scarcely possible if each p. 659. 
*yllaWe is taken by itself.' Such a The Rev. J. Riddell says, * I have 

system 18 exceedingly simple, and found it the most inirariable concomi- 

T^uces reflection, and this not only tant of good reading ; . . . they thus 



-J in determining what is sought, understand how sounds go to make 
««>t impresses it on the mind. Mr. up a compound word.' Min. of 
^, Min. of Council, 1861-2, p. 227. Council, 1856-7, p. 467. 
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altogether with either tcuiks or spetting-hooksy as these concentre 
the attention and hasten the process of learning, which, in 
primary school, are essentially necessary. But the system \ 
spelling from dictation renders the requisite tasks easier and moi 
permanently useful. 

In what tasks ongrlit to consist. Every child should prepai 
at home two or three paragraphs of a reading-lesson, but he ougi 
to do this by merely reading the words attentively over two c 
three times, or more jfrequently if found necessary ; and he ougfa 
also to test himself by speUing them over, and writing thei 
down. 

The spellingr-boolL most be of a peculiar constmctloii 
The spelling-book which is allowable must be of peculiar construe 
tion, and it must be confined chiefly to the senior classeis. I 
should contain all words liable, from whatever cause, to be mis 
spelled, arranged either in columns, or in sentences for dictatioi 
— the best arrangement being in sentences — and it should b 
treated both as a task-book and as a book of reference for botl 
teacher and children. 

Advantages of it. Such a book collects and arranges all wordi 
of irregular orthography, and thus affords the teacher an easj 
opportunity of including them in the dictation exercises, while the 
study of the book by the children is one means of making the eye 
familiar with their forms. 

TKANSCRIBING. 

Practice in writings also necessary. Attention to what I 
have abeady advanced will enable the children to spell oraUy with 
correctness and ease. This is a great deal, but it is not enough ; 
for the true test of spelling is in meriting, and it has been fully 
established by the experience of all educationists, that children 
will make blunders in writing down what they would spell orally 
with accuracy. It is strange that correctness in the one case does 
not produce correctness in the other ; there seems, however, to he 
no doubt but that some special practice with the pen is essentially 
necessary to secure perfect accuracy. 

Fingrers mast be educated as well as lips. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that orthography is required for writing and- 
not for speaking, and therefore the fingers and not the lips musts 
be educated, so as to produce the words correctly, without pre- 
meditation. The eye, under the influence of correct impressions^ 
must direct the hand, just as in acquiring sounds the ear directa 
the tongue.^ 

1 Marcel on Language, 
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Value of oepyingr* Hence tlie necessity of transcribing; or 
-■malnng ' a written copy of portions of a printed book. The eye is 
^isbliged to look carefully at the printed words, and thus cannot 
fjftil to notice effectually each letter, and its true position. 

Slioiild copy passaffos of Interest, Ac. In carrying this out, 
-^^e passages selected for the senior classes ought to be remarkable 
dFor some excellence either in style or thought, or they should be 
iBuffidently interesting to attract the attention forcibly. They 
^^BPvould thus not only improve the orthography, but they would 
salso culldyate the taste^ create a desire for literature, supply use- 
ful matter for thought, and improve the composition of the children. 
Slaoiild not merely fflanoe at tbe words. The pupils also 
^liould not glance merely at each word and then transcribe it, for 
-fclius the impression is too casual and transient to be valuable ; 
-fcJiey should commit at least five or six words to memory, and then, 
-w^^i^und looking at the book, transfer them to the paper. They 
sliould insert the pauses as they occur in the passage before them. 
,J\jid finally, when this is faithfully done, they should compare the 
"^w^hole with the original, and note all errors. This induces care- 
:Culne88, and, of course, produces ultimate correctness. 

May be made available In learningr lessons at home, 4bO. 
^ITliis exercise may be made available in the learning of home 
l-essons^ for, by causing the children to copy out carefully whatever 
'tJi^ey are to repeat in school, the trouble of committal will be 
S'x^eatly lessened. 

WRITING FEOM DICTATION. 

Remarks divide themselves Into those that refer to 
"^^aelriny spellingr, and those desigrned to test the teaohingr- 

J-H spelling, as in most of the other subjects, my observations have 
^^^en divided into two heads — those which refer to the teaching of 
*^« subject, and those designed chiefly to test this teaching. I 
**^Te just treated of the one class, and now it remains for me to 
*^fer to the other. 

JkU written exercises test. All forms of written exercises 

**iay be used to test spelling, and by suitable corrections, &c., to 

**^*c* it also. The chief of these are, origbal composition, writing 

^x>ni memory, and writing from dictation. As I refer to the first 

't'vro in other places, I need here refer only to the last, especially as 

i '^^e system of correction, which I am about to describe, and by 

I "Vvliich these exercises teach spdlingy is equally applicable to all. 

1 "WritlBir from dictation. Writing from dictation ^ has been 



"*• Mr, Morrell, Min. of Council, care for bad spelling.* Mr. Wilkin- 
1^1-2, p. 186, says of it : ♦ Writing son even says (1856-7, p. 677, and 
itoni dictation is the only radici^ 1854-5, p. 728) that ^it ought to 

v2 
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required for a very long time from the advanced classes, but it 
lias not been carefully or skilfully taught, and therefore it has 
not done much good. On the contrary, indeed, owing to the 
system of teaching at present in force, it is scarcely too much 
to say that it has been pernicious instead of being advantageous. 
It is conducted as if its value was in the actual lorUinffy instead 
of being, from its very nature as a test, in the detection of errors 
and their correction. 

Parts of a complete dictation exercise. A complete dicta- 
tion exercise consists of the following parts : — 

(1) Selecting and reading out the passage ; (2) Writing it ^ 

down ; (3) Detecting the errors ; (4) Correcting them j and (5) < 

Taking such steps as will prove that this correction has been suc- 
cessful in removing the false impressions permanently from the ^ 
minds of the children. 

The last tbree most valuable but most negrleoted. Of "^ 
these the last three are the most valuable, as it is upon them -s 
almost exclusively it depends whether the exercise will do good —I 
or evil, yet they are the most neglected, probably from being the ^ 
most troublesome. 

I shall make a few remarks upon each of these parts in order. 

1. Tbe passagre. Although the primary object of a dictation ^^ 
exercise is to test and thereby teach spelling, it can be made ^"=5 
subservient to other purposes, without interfering with its true ^■=3' 
design. It may, for instance, be made the means of impressing " 3^3 
more firmly what has been already communicated to the class, or --■n *: 
of imparting valuable information, by selecting the passages for --T" i 

dictation, in the first case from a lesson already read and ex-^ * 

plained, and, in the next, from books of established reputation. 

Should interest and improve. The passages should be sacL^crS 
as would interest and improve. In the jimior classes, howeter,^""^:"; 
the master should be guided principally by the orthography of th g,^^ © 
words ; as the pupils advance, he may place before them passage^3» "^ 
worthy of remembrance. In his own studies he should markj^^^^ 

from time to time, for dictation exercises, passages either illustra -" 

tive of peculiarities of spelling, or containing some valuable OJ^CT'-r 
interesting information suitable to the comprehension of 
children. 

Szplanation of passagre necessary before writinir* Ths 
passage should always be selected, for the least advanced classes - 
from lessons which they already know, and to the higher 

supersede oral spelling altogether,* means of teaching than as a test"- > 

and in this Mr. Kennedy agrees with which it strictly is, and they make i^^^ 

liim (1849-50, p. 179). In such include writing from a book, writUi^^^ j 

cases they speak of it more as a from memory, <&c. &c. j 
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ait should be read over and explained — the master giving a brief 
:xummig commentary upon its general sense, before any child is 
^permitted to write it down, — for, xmless pupils fully understand 
^^^hat they are about to write, great confusion and loss of time 
aresulty together with their inseparable consequence — incorrectness. 

Boir to prevent noise In grivinip out tbe paasagre. This 
exercise is frequently very noisy; the children are continually 
masking the master or each other questions, which ought on no 
^aUMSount to be permitted. To avoid the necessity which leads to 
"C^hiSy the most inexpert should be placed nearest the master, so 
"^hat he may from time to time glance at their exercises, and tell 
'CiienaL what they need quietly and without interrupting the 
general business. If, however, they fall too far behind, they 
should be instructed to go on with the rest, leaving a blank 
^pace to be filled up when the sentence is being read over the 
^Mcond time to test its accuracy. The sentences should also be 
«3ictated in small portions at a time, just sufficient to be easily 
jE-emembered, and in a firm tone of voice — not in a loud and 
anioisy tone, but in one that is clear and distinct — and directed to 
"fclie farthest desk. 

Tbe qnantitj' dictated slioiild be tlie same for eacli day. 
IPupiLs should write the same amount each day. I have generally 
x-«commended that as much should be written as will fill about a 
^>age of a small copy-book, containing fifteen closely-ruled lines. 
^nlie Commissioners of National Education supply these to the 
^Kshools in Ireland neatly bound in red paper covers.) Ordinary 
<2liildren write at the rate of about one line per minute, and thus 
"t^e writing of the exercise, allowing for distributing the paper, 
^kc, will occupy about twenty minutes, which I find quite 
^tifficient. 

2. THe writing. Must be neat, A«. This must be per- 
formed very carefully, and neatly, and with the same attention to 
I^Yogress in penmanship as if the exercise were specially designed 
^or that purpose. 

Ol^eotton against dictation, tbat it prodaces bad writing. 
^^^e of the objections most frequently urged against a dictation 
^^erciBe is, that it tends to injure the style of writing. Such an 
^^^ection has obtained nearly all the weight it possesses from the 
^*Umy instances met with in which the writing is extremely bad, 
*tad carelessly executed ; but as an argument against a really well- 
conducted dictation exercise, it is quite invalid. 

Answered. This will easily appear by considering what it is 

that does injure the handwriting. It may be injured by scribbling, 

V>y rapid and hasty execution, by slovenly and untidy habits, by 

l Tuing improper pens, by holding the pens badly, by sitting im- 
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properly, &c., but not one of all these causes forms a necessary part 
of the dictation exercise. If the pupils write carelessly, scribble^ 
blot their books, use bad pens, &c., the blame rests with the 
master, and not with the exercise. Mr. Jenkins supports my 
views upon this point He says, ' There is no reason to suppose 
that a proper system of inspection would not secure attention to 
writing being equally well executed in this case as in others.' 

Anotber caase for tbe objection. Another cause for the 
prevalence of this objection is that the writing in the dictation exer- 
cises, even when the utmost pains are taken hy the master to make it 
t/oodj appears always worse than what is contained in the ordinary 
copybooks. The dictation exercise gets the blame of producing the 
difference which thus becomes apparent; but the fact is that in this 
case it merely lays bare the defects which it is accused of creating. 
The error committed is in estimating the true proficiency of the 
penmanship from the ordinary papers, but these form an unfair test, 
as children will, naturally, write better with a model line before 
them which they can imitate, than when they have no such help. 
It is similar to the error of judging of swimming by witnessing 
several performances by the aid of corks and floats. When the 
corks are thrown away, the results are generally less satisfactory, 
but we do not on that account accuse the corks of creating the 
difference ; on the contrary, we see that it is necessary to take 
them away, in order to form just conclusions. 

IXTlll actually improve tbe writingr, by §rlvin8r It boldness. 
My impression is, that though this exercise will not certainly teach 
writing, it will not, unless carelessly conducted, injure it ; and 
when the hand is formed, it will even give it finish and boldness. 
"What is called 'good penmanship* is merely * showy penman- 
ship,* every line according to rule like an engraver's piece, and 
requiring for its execution a large amount of time; but what 
ought to be aimed at in our schools, is a plain, bold, free, legible 
hand, and this the dictation, among other exercises, tends to 
produce. 

Teacber sbonld see tbat tbe papils bave grood pens, ^Cf 
and be mast attend to blottingr, scribblingr, dbC, wben In- 
spectingr tbe books. It is the duty of the teacher who conducts 
this exercise to see that the children are provided with proper 
pens and holders, that they hold them correctly, and bear their 
bodies properly on the seats, and that while writing they avoid 
haste on the one hand, and slowness on the other. A glance of 
±he eye is sufficient for all this. The other errors, such as blotting, 
scribbling, erasures, &c., can be noted during the examination of 
the copybooks, and specially dealt with afterwards. (I have 
inentioBed erasures as a fault ; by that I mean the habit of rubbing 
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out wordS; instead of simply putting the pen through them^ and 
writing the proper forms above.) 

Seribblinir prodaoes not only bad writingr, but bad spelUnir* 

Scribbling should be prevented, not only because it injures the 
writing, but because it tends to defeat the object of the exercise 
itself. For as spelling depends, as has been already shown, almost 
wholly upon the eye, the worst results must be anticipated when 
the pictures presented are indistinct and irregular. When, for 
instance, the e and the », the u and the n, the / and the 5, &c., can- 
not be clearly distinguished, confusion takes place, and if continued, 
the scribbler will become not only a bad writer, but a bad speller 
also. 

Pmiotiiation an Important part. Punctuation is an import- 
ant part of this, as of the copying exercise, but I regret to say that 
it IB very generally neglected. Very few of the advanced children, 
or even of the pupil teachers, can punctuate correctly, and this 
from inattention to the subject during the written exercises of 
their school course. 

Those who do attempt it generally ignore the full stop, the 
colon, and semicolon, making the comma reign supreme. 

The use of these marks ought to have been partially acquired 
during the preparatory transcribing exercise ; but to the junior 
classes the stops, the quotation marksj the capital letters, &c., may 
be told as they occur. The senior classes should be accustomed to 
place the capitals correctly, and to punctuate for themselves, — 
general hints and rules, of course, to enable them to do so, being 
^ven to them from time to time. 

Metation ouffbt to be on paper. Slates should not he used 
-vUh this exercise, as it is impossible to conduct it satisfactorily upofi 
them. 

This is a very sweeping censure upon the general practice, but a 
little reflection will prove that it is correct. 

Vroof. When slates are used, the dictation lesson, such as it is, 
is always begun and ended before the class leaves. But to com- 
Jplete a true and thoroughly useful exercise, one that will do good 
instead of harm, would require more time than could possibly be 
spared from the other business of the school course. It would 
xequire, at the very least, from about one hour and a half to an 
tour and three-quarters, as the following calculation will show : — 

Explanation of sentence previous to reading it . . 5 minutes 
IKeading/the sentence, and writing it down ... 20 „ 

Detection of errors (master) 20 to 30 „ 

Correcting these (children) 20 „ 

Ideating the value of correction 10 to 16 „ 

Besionecting any again committed .... 10 to 15 „ 
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All these are so indispensable, as will appear hereafter, that -=^ 
without them the exercise is an evil ; and the times are not too "^ 
long, being calculated from the actual working of a class of fifteen -^k~ 
boys, which I myself conducted in an average national school. ^-* 
Everyone knows that so niuch time is never given to a dictation -^ 
lesson when slates are used ; and even if it were, to keep a class mr^ 
engaged so long at one lesson would be an abuse of organisation, ,^kl 
and an injustice to the children. 

Vaults met witli wben slates are used. The only conclu 

sion, therefore, to which we can come, is that, when slates are -^^ 
used, the exercise is an injury, and that some or all of the fol- 
lowing defects are met with: (1) Too little is given out; (2) -^C 
too shoi*t a time is allowed for writing, and, hence, scribbling and-^^^^ 
general injury to the style of penmanship; (3) the marking mu 
be cursory and incomplete ; (4) the pupils do not correct the 
errors afterwards sufficiently to remove them fully from thef 
minds; (5) oral and written tests are not applied to try 
efficacy of this correction (nor indeed could they be applied pr< 
perly, as the correction would be too recent to make the results 
fully reliable) ; and (6) the advanced classes only are taught. 

Paper firee Arom these. Slates fail from their obliging the 
teacher to go through vdth every part of the exercise before 
disengages his class for other work ; but when paper is used, i 
such obligation is incurred. In that case the children are £reep 
when they have wiitten the passage, to turn their attention 

other duties ; for the remaining parts of the exercise, i.e. the detec " 

tion of the errors — their correction — the after tests — and the re " 

correction — can all be postponed, not only without inconvenienc^^^ ^ 
(as the papers are easily preserved, and the writing in them is no^^ "^* 
likely to be defaced), but with advantage. 

The use of paper, in fact, enables the teacher to conduiet eadK — ^ 
part separately, and thus it allows him to set apart ample time foi^cr^*? 
the full and satisfactory performance of all. Its advantages mnjnd^T 
therefore be thus summed up : — 

It admits of sufficient being written, of careful penmanship, orr— ^^ 
the marking and correcting of every error (and at the beet posaibl^^^ 

times), of all classes being taught, and, as the copies may be pie 

served for years, it affi^rds to the master a faithful record of th^^^ 
children's advancement, and to the inspector ample means of test — "^ 
ing how frequently the exercise is conducted in his absence, anc^^ 
how faithfully and carefully. It also stimulates the children t^*"^ 
avoid errors, for when committed they are indelibly re^ste ro^^^ 
against them, and may be inspected by their parents, their clergy^^" 
men, and their friends. 

Opinions reeommendatory of paper. The following opi^"^ 
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are given in support of my views about the use of paper : — 
JutlerJ — * After the first few weeks, this exercise should 
nducted on paper/ Mr. M^Creedy.' — 'It should be con- 
1 principally on paper/ Mr. Sheridan,' after strongly con- 
ng the present system, recommends the use of paper, and 
es out the plan to be adopted. He adds that, * according 
> other method, as soon as the exercise is blotted from the 
the errors committed escape from the memory. Here they 
a record during the time the books are retained.' Mr. 
3y,* in finding fault with the schools, says : * The children 
lot been accustomed to copy in writing sentences in print, or 
ite from dictation on paper.' Mr. Blandford,^ again : ' One 
1 way to efiect improvement in spelling, is to practise the 
3n in writing from dictation on paper.' Mr. Stokes.® — *I 
opinion that writing from dictation on paper is neither so 
1 nor 80 well done as I hope to find it in future years.* 
coltock.'' — 'In few schools do I meet with dictation on 
This, I think, is to be lamented, for as soon as children 
nrite fairly from dictation they ought to have copybooks 
to them, and pieces chosen for dictation which would form 
ect of interest at home. In addition to this, the habit of 
ig out on the slate and correcting is bad ; this, by the use of 
id ink, might be avoided.' The very happiest results at- 
. the change from slates to paper which I introduced into 
of the schools of the Co. Limerick. Where the number 

ports of the National Board to a class, and made them perform 

»ition, Ireland. the exercise on paper, must have 

d. observed the indication of this reflec- 

d. tion in their countenances whilst 

n. of Council, 1845-6, vol. i. they are writing. It may be said, 
on the other hand, that children who 

d. 1856-7, p. 373. He adds, can write verjr fairly from dictation, 

Half a sheet of foolscap and work their sums with tolerable 

cient for each lesson ; the accuracy on slates, will make all 

.de might be advantageously kinds of blunders when required to 

)r the working of sums. I do the same on paper, but these 

there is no exercise better mistakes arise from the novelty of 

ted to improve a class in the exercise, and the want of suffi- 

j, and to promote accuracy in cient practice, and is a strong argu- 

Jtic, than this. In writing ment in favour of this paper work ; 

ictation, or in working sums skill in arithmetic, and the power 

», a child may be careless and of spelling correctly, will be tested 

tive from the very facility in after-life, not on slates, but on 

lich mistakes can be rectified, paper, by the quickness and accu- 

)ing out the mis-spelt word racy with which the pen can be used, 

Jicorrect figure ; but this can- in writing letters, in making out 

done on paper, and the effect bills, and posting accounts in the 

ie child is, to make him think ledger.* 

spell the word mentally before « Ibid. 1856-7, p 610. 

itten upon the paper ; anyone ^ Ibid, 1860-1, p. 170. 
18 given a lesson in dictation 
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of erroijs ranged formerly from five to thirty, the average in a short 
time was never higher than four. 

Bictatlon copybook. — Kind of. Separate hooks should he 
used for this and the writing exercise, as one will interfere with 
the other, if on the same paper. Books such as those already 
descrihed, page 69, are the hest, as the close ruling does not re- 
quire so large a consumption of paper, and as one leaf is exactly 
sufficient for a single exercise (fifteen lines). 

Should be kept clean. But, whatever is the kind used, it is 
essentially necessary that the hooks should he kept scrupulously 
clean, free from all blotting, dust, tearing, crumpling, &c Clean- 
liness and neatness are essential elements of success in all manual 
operations, for, until persons take a pride in doing a thing neatly, 
they will not take a pride in doing it well. Besides, when 
neatness is insisted upon, a habit is formed which will always be 
of practical value. 

Should be kept between two boards with strap and 
buckle, dbc. The 'copybooks should be kept between two thin 
boards, and the bundle thus formed bound firmly together by 
a strap with a buckle. By this simple and inexpensive contriv- 
ance they are much less liable to be bruised, or to be tossed, 
exposed to dust, &c., while the teacher can at once procure 
the books of any particular class he wishes, and give them out 
with ease. 

3. BEarkingr the ezercUe. This is of the utmost im- 
portance, for the chief value of the dictation exercise may be 
said to consist in its pointing out the words which each child is 
likely to misspell. A partial examination is, therefore, injurious, 
for, unless all are pointed out, the means adopted to make the 
results satisfactory will be unsuccessful. 

Bifferent methods, and objections to them. Several 
methods have been proposed which are said to possess the two 
great advantages of being complete and economical of time. 
1. The teacher spells every word correctly letter by letter, causing 
the children to mark the errors as they find them. This system 
has the greatest sanction of any.^ But in practice, I have 
always found it to fail. That it does fail can be proved by 
anyone who will take the trouble of going over the exercises 
after their being noted by the children. He will find, unless 
I am much mistaken, several errors unmarked. Such a system 
seems to require not only too much honesty and firmness from 
children, but too much attention. One half of the unmarked— ^^-^ 

' See Currie, p. 370; Ross, pp. of Council, 1859, p. 413; and Mr-^ '' 
113 and lU; Mr. Marshall, Min. Bellairs, 1848-9, p. 120. 
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errors are omitted from thoughtlessness, though some few are 
passed over wilfully. 2. He causes them to change slates and 
correct each other's exercises. This, also, is unsuccessful, and de- 
praves the mind by the distrust which it implies. 3. He takes 
the slate in which he thinks there are most errors, and marks it 
carefully, and then spells the words so marked for the class, 
directing all to note the errors on their own slates, if they occur. 
This is palpably but a makeshift, as he may not be able to select 
the worst exercise ; and even if he were, other boys may commit 
mistakes not found in it. 4. He makes every boy spell a word 
alternately, as it is written, and he tells each when wrong. This 
also is but a makeshift, as the word which falls to each may be 
quite correct, though the words before and after it were quite 
wrong. 6. While reading out the exercise, the teacher goes 
tinrough the desks and marks the errors as he sees them. This 
plan is ineffectual, wastes time, and affords abundant temptations 
to dishonesty. 

Otbers also fall. There are several other plans, but as they 
are inferior even to these, it is unnecessary to give them. They 
fail from being partial, or from requiring more honesty and 
thoughtfiilness in action than it is possible to get from children. 

Teaclier shoiild read every word and mark every error- 
There is no system of marking, in my opinion, but the one ; that 
is,^ read every exercise carefully and to score each error as it occurs. 
Every word should be carefully gone over, and all mistakes marked, 
whether of spelling, of capital letters, of omissions, of incorrect 
divisions at the end of lines, &c. ; and the number should be 
summed up at the top of each page, the errors of spelling, however, 
being put by themselves, while all the others may be collected 
into one sum. I generally recommend that the spelling errors 
should form the numerator of a fraction of which the sum of 
aU the other kinds forpis the denominator. Thus the fraction | 
would represent eight errors of spelling, and three mistakes of 
some other kind, either of omission of words or insertion of wrong 
Words, &C. 

True •pelllnip to be written above eacb mistake. It is 
accessary, however, for reasons which will be given farther on 
(«ee p. 77), not only to mark the orthographical mistakes, but to 
^i^rite the true ivord above each. Red ink should be used, but only 
^th a quill pen, as a steel pen blackens it. It is neater and 
^ore easily seen than black ink. 

VhU impoMible witb elates. With slates such a minute 
examination would be impossible, as the children would be idling 
^^uxing the time it was going on ; but when paper is used they 
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need oot idle, as this part of the exercise can be deferred, as lias 
been already explained, to any convenient opportunity before or 
after school, or during play-time. 

By wbom the revision slioiild be made. It may be made by 
the master himself, or by. the assistant, or by both together, or by 
the aid of the monitors, if they be steady, and also good spellers. 
Except, however, the number of exercises is very large, it is much 
better to avoid the use of monitors, for it is rare to find them pro- 
perly qualified for this duty ; and even when they are, the com- 
pulsory discharge of an irksome task, which brings with it no 
equivalent return, is almost certain to generate unfaithfulness, even 
in the best of them. If, however, it is absolutely necessary to 
employ them, a certain number of exercises should be given to 
each) so that whatever deficiencies appear may be easily traced 
to the proper person. But, no matter by whom it is done, the 
principal teacher should satisfy himself that it is done tho- 
roughly, and, as Mr. M'Leod says ('English Journal of Educa- 
tion'), 'such a minute investigation will amply repay him for 
all his labour.' 

iXTiU not take lon«r. A skilful person will mark an exercise 
in from one to two minutes, according to the quality of the writing, 
and the number of mistakes met with. 

ft. Oorrootion. The three steps previous to this refer to dic- 
tation simply as & test of eflSciency in spelling. They do. not teach 
spelling, but, on the contrary, they rather tend to make mistakes 
permanent ; for, whatever aid writing affords to the memory, it is 
obvious that its tendency is to perpetuate errors as well as accu- 
racies. It is exactly, however, at the third step that the majority 
of teachers stop. They give out the sentence, get it written down, 
occasionally mark it, but, as the time of the lesson is for the most 
part then up, they rarely pass beyond this. 

The entire value of the exercise as a means of teaching spelling 
consists in the permanent removal from the minds of the children 
of all the errors they commit. 

Bow to correct. To secure this we should appeal to the eye 
more than to the ear, though we ought to appeal to both. We should 
get the child to write the words, which he misspells, so often 
correctly that he will become perfectly familiar with their true 
form. The teacher, after marking the exercise, should bring 
forward the number of errors from page to page, until they amount 
to the number of lines in each (generally about fifteen). Seven on 
one sheet, and eight on another, would appear at the top thus 
il) on the first, and (^J5=i/) on the second,- the '0' signifying 
that there were no errors but those of spelling. When the errors 
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amount to this number,^ the child should transfer the words, but in 
a corrected form, to a new sheet, writing each word at the beginning 
of a Une. This being done, he should fill up each line with its own 
word, writing it as often as the line will hold it. 

Suppose that the errors committed were monsterous, the fled, 
wSfidl, hegar^ &c., and that the page selected for the correction 
was that within the black lines below, the whole would appear as 
follows : — 



xnonstrous, 


monstrous, 


monstrous, 


monstrous. 


monstrous 


they fled, 


they fled, 


they fled, 


they fled, 


they fled 


Tnlful, 


wilful, 


wilful, 


wilful, 


wilful 


beggar, 


beggar,. 


beggar, 


beggar. 


beggar 


Ac 


4c. 


&c 







The word fled is put in, although not wrong in the exercise, 
to show by what means the mistake occurred in the word 
'they.' 

By this means the true form is almost certain to be so thoroughly 
impressed upon the eye and brain, that a mistake in these wo.rds 
is not likely to' occur again. 

Corrections \ where to make tbem, and when. For the 

sake of reference, these corrections should all be recorded at the 

^d of the book, writing on the last leaf first, and going back to 

meet the ordinary exercises. They will thus be all together. All 

corrections should take place during the time set apart for the ordinary 

dictation exercise^ and, as all boys will not have fifteen errors on 

*he same day, it will follow that some will be taking down the 

^ew sentence at the time others are correcting the old ones. Hence 

*^^e value of bringing forward the errors from page to page (as I 

^fore recommended), and of writing the true form above each 

^^Hen marking the books ; for every child, from such an arrange- 

^*i^nt, will be able to decide for himself when he is to correct, and 

^lien to attend to the new passage, and he can also make out the 

P^^per spelling of the words to be transferred, without special refer- 

^>^oe to the master. 

It is not a good thing to set apart, as some do, a fixed day for 
^^o purpose of correction, as many may be absent on that day, and 
^^vis lose the benefit of correction altogether. 

Clause of all prevalent errors to be investigrated. When- 

^ Witb some boys tbe mistakes corrected at stated inter\'^als, deter- 
u^ay not amount to fifteen in many mined by the master himself. 
"Weeks. In such cases they may be 
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ever there is any prevalent error, pains should be taken to find its 
cause. For this purpose the true form may be written beside the 
wrong one on a block boardy so that, by comparison, what led to 
the fault may be detected and avoided. 

5. Tests after oorreotion. (5) We have now merely to point 
out the tests which are necessary in order to show the efficacy of 
the preceding corrections. 

'Wliy sncli tests are required. The previous step is sup- 
posed to be sufficient to remove all errors permanently, and in 
the majority of cases it will do so ; but, from the inattention 
and carelessness of some, it may in reality fail. 

Tests described. Hence the necessity of this last course, which 
consists in giving out the words from the pages of correction at the 
end of the books, to be spelled orally, and in writing. They may 
be given out individually, or grouped into sentences of the master's 
own composition, three or four being put, if possible, into each. 
In either c^se each boy's book may be taken alternately. 

The oral test ought to be applied occasionally, instead of the 
usual exercise in spelling from dictation, which accompanies each 
reading lesson, while the vmtten test may take place instead of a 
new dictation exercise from a book. The words should be written 
in the body of the book — not at the end — and all errors should be 
treated exactly as recommended in step No. 4. The master may 
keep lists of these errors, or he may refer to the copybooks them- 
selves. The lists, however, though more troublesome, are more 
satisfactory. 

Srrors of capitals, dbc. With regard to the other errors 
generally met with, as in capital letters, division of words, 
omissions, &c., a few hints as to the best means of remedying 
them will be nil that is necessary, provided only that the teacher 
is sufficiently strict in pointing them out. 

Ooncludingr sngrffestions. — ^The following additional sugges- 
tions will be found advantageous : — 

1. Copyingr- (1) Pupils should be prohibited from looking on 
each other's papers, because, when they do this, it is impossible 
to discover what are the exact errors of any. If they were 
required to sit behind each other in straight lines, and as far 
asunder as desk accommodation would admit of, there would 
be less danger of prompting, &c. ; but the best possible check is 
the cultivation of such an upright and healthy spirit among the 
children themselves as would make them regard the act as mean 
and dishonest, and not only a breach of obedience, but of integrity. 
By this means the exercise may be made a very important instru- 
ment of moral discipline. 

2. Oollectingr the books. (2) Some system of collecting the 
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books expeditiously should be adopted. That which I have found 
to answer best , consists in making the children pass them from 
band to hand until they are thus collected into a small bundle at 
one end of each desk. The monitor then collects these small 
bundles into one ready for inspection at the time set apart for 
that purpose. 

3. Bow to act in small schools. (3) In many country 
schools there is not room enough to teach the classes upon the 
floor, and at the same time to conduct the dictation exercise 
quietly and reliably; it is judicious, in such cases, to frame the 
time table so as to admit of having some of the junior children at 
play while this exercise is going on. 

4. jCLU Classes to write Aroxn dictation. (4) When this exer- 
cise is confined to the senior classes, the removal of a child into them 
from the others occasions a good deal of inconvenience. Such a 
child, from having no practice in his former class, not only makes bad 
spelling, but he writes so slowly and incorrectly that he acts as a 
drag for many weeks. The only remedy is to accustom each class 
to write the sentences from dictation of which they are capable, 
making them, of course, progressively difiicult. In the ver}'^ lowest 
classes we might begin with words, then as they advance they may 
get easy sentences, then more difficult, until at last any ordinary 
sentence may be taken. 

Bints f^om ' Journal of Sducation.' The following hints, 
from the 'Journal of Education,' may be found useful in showing 
how the earlier dictation exercises may be commenced : ' The teacher 
gives out the letters of the first word letter by letter, slowly and 
distinctly, the pupils writing these letters fairly and carefully. 
When every letter of a word is given out, the word should be 
pronounced by the teacher, all of the children repeating it audibly, 
but quietly, after him. The next word is treated in the same way, 
and so on until a sentence is given out. The teacher then calls upon 
his class to spell and pronounce each word as it occurs, each boy 
taking only one word. They are then directed to rub all out. 
When this is done, the teacher proceeds to dictate the sentence 
over again, word by word, very deliberately and distinctly, but 
without spelling them as at first.' 

Yonior ou^ht to be occupied chiefly in copyingr* The junior 
classes, however, should be chiefly occupied in ccypying ; it is only 
occasionally, as on one day in the week or fortnight, that they should 
Ik) called upon to undergo the severe test of a dictation exercise. 
Even in the most advanced classes, this should not form a 
portion of every day's duty. About twenty minutes, on three or 
at most four days of each week, will be found quite sufficient for 
^ practical purposes, if the teaching is faithful and correct. 
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Opinions for and agrainst teaolilnff tt to Junior classes, Mr. 

Currie is against the early introduction of the dictation exercise. 
He says : ^ ' The class to which it is given must be sufficiently 
advanced in writing to warrant the hope of an adequate return for 
the time devoted to the exercise. A class which is struggling 
with the mechanical difficulties of writing cannot profitably engage 
in it as commonly practised.' But the great majority of school 
inspectors are against this view. They say that ' it ought to be 
given to all ; ' that, * dictation should be joined with reading 
from the very first j' that, when so joined, 'it possesses many 
advantages.* ' 

Mr. Gill's graduated exerelses for each elass. In conclu- 
sion, I will give here the following extract from GilVs work on 
* School Management,' to show what he considers to be a properly 
graduated course of lessons in dictation. 

A Course of \ 1. Lower Classes, 
Lessofis, I 1. Simple sentences containing words of 
like endings, as — John will bend the wire and mend the fire. 

2. Simple sentences containing easy words, especially the names 
of common objects, as — ^Tea is cool. 

3. Pieces of simple poetry. 

II. Middle Classes. 

1. Sentences containing words of similar pronunciation, but dif- 
ferent in spelling and meaning, as — ^The wind blew the blue-bell 
away. 

2. Sentences containing words with silent letters, and double 
vowels, or consonants, as — The dumb boy ate a piece of cabbage. 

3. Worda spelt alike, but different in pronunciation and meaning, 
as — ^His conduct will conduct him to ruin. 

4. Words spelt and pronounced alike, but different in meaning, 
as — It was meet she should meet her cousin. 

6. Selections of poetry. 

m. Higher Classes. 

1. Primitives and derivatives. 

2. Columns of anomalous words. 

3. Peculiar difficulties, as — Eight heifers and ewe ^heep were 
chewing the cud beneath the tough boughs of an ancient yew-tree 
in that beautiful field. 

4. Selections of poetry. 

1 In his valuable work on Common p. 120; 1859-60, pp. 175 and 27^-^ 
School Education. 1861-2, p. 148; and the Reports «=>€ 

2 Min. of Council, 1848-9, vol. i. the Head Inspectors in Ireland. 
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I think it a very useful thing for children to be called upon to 
write down lists of all the commodities generally sold in different 
kinds of shops — such as grocers*, vintners', butchers', drapers', &c. ; 
and of the tools and other articles used in husbandry and by the 
tradesnibn in their immediate neighbourhood. They will frequently 
find this of advantage to them, as they are very likely to be called 
upon to use these words in after-life. They should also write down 
lists of Christian names, familiar surnames ; countries and nations ; 
names of men of note ; names of trades and professions ; army and 
navy grades ; and also auction bills and ordinary newspaper ad- 
vertisements. An auction bill, for instance, such as the following, 
which is extracted from one of the daily papers, will be found a 
trying exercise for the best spellers in the senior division of the 
school : — 

TTNRESERVED SALE OF HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
U AND ARTICLES OF VERTU, at the Central Bazaar, 
this day, consisting of mahogany dining tables, couches, pedestal 
sideboard, wardrobes ; oak carved Elizabethan table, buffalo horns, 
Kidderminster stair-carpeting, &c. ; mauve damask curtains and 
poles, parlour tapestry-carpet ; drawing-room furniture of walnut 
— Cheffonier, whatnot, loo table, Brussels carpet, rich moreen- 
seated sofa and chairs, gorgeously upholstered, suite of curtains, 
escritoir, crystal gaselier and candelabra, pianoforte and full-toned 
harmonium, papier-mach6 chess-table, with squares of mosaic or 
marquetry ; Albert, French, and iron bedsteads, feather beds, pal- 
liasses, and mattresces, ottomans; prie-dieu chair, toilet ware; 
Dresden and Sevres china and antique delph, Parian marbles, 
several articles in buhl and ormulu, together with a recherche and 
extensive collection of paintings in water colour and oil; abo 
numerous engravings of ancient and modem execution. 
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Most important subject to tbe teacher. Writing forms the 
popular test by which the value of a school is tried. In any other 
branch some inattention or defect of the teacher may pass 
noticed, especially when the parents are illiterate j but in this any 
neglect of his is so truly reflected in the failings of the child, and 
his habits of order and neatness, his power of creating similacr^** 
habits in others, are so fully exhibited and so easily detected, that^^B^ 
there is no escape from condemnation if deserved. 

Old teacbers popular through attention to writingr- Thg==3 
old race of teachers owed much, if not all, of the favour witt i—- = i 
which they were regarded by the people, to their skill in teachin^^^ 

writing ; and even in the present day the school that is the mosr fc 

popular* turns out the neatest and best copybooks. 

"We sbould, tberefore, expect writingr to be the mos 1 

successful of all exercises. Even in the teacher's own interest:=^s 
there ought, therefore, to be no part of the school course ^- -" 
which excellence might be so universally looked for as in writin ^^s=j , 

especially as, from its thoroughly mechanical nature, even the m op ^ t 

unintellectual can practise it with almost a certainty of succe 
Yet, whether it is that the systems in force of teaching it 
faulty in principle, or that they are carelessly carried out, it is ce:^^- 
tain that this exercise is not at all so successful in primary scho<^^8 
as one would naturally be led to expect. In fact, the character -^of 
the penmanship has met, from time to time, with the censu":^© 
of nearly all who are in any way connected vTith education, om::^^ 

1 Mr. Fraser, asvsistant commis- 
sioner appointed to inquire into the 
working of primary schools in Eng- 
land, thus describes a private school 
which he met with. He says: 
* There were few labourers' children, 
but mostly those of small tradesmen 
and farmers, at 6rf. per week. They 
came from great distances. Of the 
80 or 90 present at my visit, one boy 
bad come 5^ miles;' 14 boys .and 7 
girls had come 3 miles ; 24 boys and 




5 girls had come 2 miles. Thesch*:^^^ 
is intensely popular in tbe neigh- 
bourhood.' And he adds, * 7%e wx^^ 
of success ist that he tecuhes writ^:^ 
remarkably well* The ezperienco *' 
most inspectors could, I am certa-^^f 
supply many similar instances, wh^** 
the only claim to popularity, andl ** 
successful competition with ott»<' 
schools, was skill in teaching writS^g 
well. 
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lied forth a condemnatory letter from the late Lord Pal- 
when prime minister of England.^ 

es for tbe bad wrltingr in sobools. My idea is, that 
is unsuccessful, hoth because the systems are bad, and 
also they are badly carried out. When teachers are highly 
i, and when the curriculum of their schools is so extensive, 
e case generally, that one subject clashes with another, it 
'ays be found that those parts of each day's dutj*^ which 
most mechanical and elementary will suffer, even although 
^urse is known to be contrary to the true interests of the 
and the children. 

leaning towards those portions of the course which are 
fcellectual, and the consequent distaste for the drudgery of 
r the others, are so natural that they are frequently too 
9r all, except for those whose faithfulness and good sense 
iderations of personal inclination can overcome. 
ots of present systems. The systems are also inferior, 
ither treat writing too much as a science, as Mulhauser's ^ 
else, by the use of engraved copy slips, they require from 
eher little more than his supervision, and do not /orcc upon 
it constant personal acquaintance with the defects of each 
y which alone he can be certain of success. In fact, by 
- this exercise to a large extent self- working, these slips 
that very temptation to neglect which a wise forebight 
most certainly not only not offer, but would strongly with- 
»m teachers with such tastes as the majority of this body 
»wn to possess, and therefore it may be said that they are, 
sat extent, the cause of the present failure. 
;eni reoommended. The system which I recommend is 
»m most of the defects at present met with ; and, though it 
3t of itself create attention, it will certainly not tempt. 
•8 to neglect of it. 

i following is a copy of the which make the words difficult to 

ferred to : — ' read. The handwriting which was 

Vbitehall, 24th May, 1854. practised in the early part and middle 

-lam directed by Viscount of the last century was far better 

)ton to request that you will than that now in common use. And 

to the Committee of Council Lord Palmerston would suggest that 

cation, for their consideration, it would be very desirable that the 

e great fault in the system of attention of schoolmasters should be 

ion in the schools of the directed to this subject, and that 

' lies in the want of proper their pupils should be taught rather 

g in the art of writing. The to imitate broad printing than fine 

dk of the lower and middle copper-plate engraving, 

write hands too small and < I am, Ac. 

)ct» and do not form their ^Signed) < if. Waddinoton. . 

; or they sometimes form them ' The Secretary of the Committee 

arnate broad and fine strokes, of Council on Edacation.' 
g2 
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Its nature will be perceived from the following rules, and from 
the remarks explanatory of the principles upon which they are 
founded : — 

Sole 1. Paper to be used instead of slates. Opinions are 
variously divided as to whether children in their earlier efforts at 
writing should use slates or paper, hut I am inclined to think that 
the balance is in favour of the latter, though the practice would 
lead us to believe that it was not so. 

As paper is the medium of communication in use at the present 
day, excellence in writmg upon it, and not upon slates, is the end 
to be attained. The question, therefore, is, Will those who begin 
by writing on slates make as much progress in the desired direc- 
tion as if they began upon the material itself which they will 
afterwards be c^led upon to use ? 

This is similar to the question. Whether is it better to teach a 
girl in the beginning to sew on paper or on cloth ; and neither 
would, in my opinion, have arisen, were it not that the cost of 
material becomes in large schools a matter of considerable im- 
portance, and very often determines the practice to be pursued. 
In fact, these are questions of economy, and not of merit. But as 
the long-continued use of slates may have led many to think that 
they were primarily adopted for different and more favourable 
reasons, it is probably correct to state here briefly why I recom- 
mend paper to be used in their place. 

Argmments for use of paper. The difficulties which a child d 

encounters in his first attempts to write on paper consist, so far i 
I can estimate them, (1) in the resistance of the paper to the frees 
motion of the pen ; (2) in the management of the pen itself^ 
owing to its peculiar make and flexibility ; and (3) in regulating 
the flow of the ink ; and these cannot be overcome by any practic 
upon slates, no matter how extensive. 

It is said that pupils acquire a freedom of hand, and learn the 
forms of the letters, by the use of slates. This may be true ; but 
as the freedom thus acquired cannot be transferred to paper, upor: 
which alone it is of any practical value, and as the shapes of tha 
letters can be as easily and correctly learned upon one material as- 
on the other, it is but fair to conclude that the use of paper frona 
the first efforts is the wisest course to pursue. The expense wili 
be a little more, but there will be a profitable and judicioufl 
economy in the end. 

Opinions in favour of paper. Mr. Sheridan says,^ 
' under any circumstances, indeed, I attach but little importanc 
to writing upon slates, as a means of teaching writing. When * 
child is old enough to be capable of holding a pencil properly (ac^^^^ 

} Reports of the Ommissioners of National Education. Irelaad. 
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he should not be required to use one until lie is), he is also quite 
capable of holding a pen properly ; and it is that which should be 
put into his hand.' Mr. Keenan condemns slates altogether. He 
says,' ' It is possible that writing upon a slate may spoil the hand 
for the finer lines to be drawn upon paper. Indeed, so generally 
does this notion prevail in Holland^ that the use of slates is, in 
many cases, quite forbidden ; and when a Dutch schoolmaster is 
asked if the total supersedure of the slate is not too costly a plan, 
he usually replies that it is not.' He adds that, ' the use of paper 
leads to a salutary practice of economy, to habits of carefulness, 
and deliberativenesA, and to the important idea of rendering the 
results of all human labour — ^great or little — fit for the test and 
worthy of the quality of durability.' Mr. Fussell says," ' The prac- 
tice of writing upon paper is gradually, though slowly, extending 
itself and, if sufficient care be taken in superintending this exercise, 
its substitution for slate-writing will, I have no doubt, be a point 
gained. I believe it is adopted in the elementar}' schools of France 
much more extensively than with us, and, from all the information 
that I have received on the subject, the plan is successful.' 

Praetlee in tbe sobools Inspected by myself. In the 
schools under my own inspection, paper has been almost exclusively 
used for the last few years, and with very favourable results, 
amongst which, and by no means the least important, is the means 
thus afforded of bringing the very earliest attempts of the young 
children under the immediate notice of their parents, and, as a 
c(nisequence, interesting them in their success. When slates were 
used, the parents could neither tell how much attention was paid 
to these children, nor could they judge of the extent to which they 
had profited by the instructions they received. Paper supplied the 
exact test for both which they required. 

Cortain classes may nse slates. The use of slates has not 
been wholly dispensed with, though, as a means of learning to 
write, it may be said that it has : I recommend that the alphabet, 
and next session of the lowest class, should use slates. It is not of 
great importance, indeed, to teach these to write at all, but, as they 
must be kept occupied at some desk occupation, and as a suitable 
change from their reading books, writing seems to atford the best 
means of employing them ; and as they are generally very young, 
it is safer to give pencils into their hands than pens. The highest 
^raft of this class should, however, like all the classes in advance 
of it, use paper instead of slates. 

tale a. Vse steel pens, and supply the children flrom a 
^Aoek In school. Steel pens are the cheapest ; they waste no time 

^ BeportB of the Commissioners of National Edacation, Ireland. 
* Min. of Couucil, 1860-1, p. 19. 
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in mending, and, from the perfection to which they have recently 
been brought, they are quite equal to quills in the only points of 
excellence the latter were supposed to possss — ^freeedom and softness, 
while they are much superior to them in durability, and fineness 
of stroke. They are, therefore, best adapted to the wants of a 
public school. 

There are many kinds of steel pens, however ; some of them, 
indeed, so bad that it is quite impossible to produce with them 
any but small, irregular, scratchy, and cramped writing. The 
'master should make trial of several sorts, and having selected the 
best, he should use only thes?.^ The holders should be pretty long^ 
and properly balanced, as the use of short or clumsy holders is a. 
fertile source of bad writing. 

- Pupils to be provided ftrom a stock in school. Both pei 
and holders should be provided in the school ; for when the pupil 
provide themselves, which is the general custom, they may forgel 
to bring them, or they may lose them by the way ; their pockei 
may injure them ; they may bring bad pens ; they may not be abl* — ^ ® 
to provide themselves for some days, if living far from any shops z ; 

and with all these defects, which in many cases render the writin^^^ g 
impossible, and in the majority of cases make it a source of diffi — -i- 
culty and irregularity, the plan is the most expensive to th^ -*€ 
children. A good supply of suitable pens should be kept on hanc^ -*d 
(a neat box specially provided for them would render them moi«' — *© 
easily available, and prevent loss), and it is from this stock tha^^^t 
the children ought to be supplied. Each child should receive a peir t^sn 
when about to write, which he must return again, to the prop c — -^r 
monitor, at the close of the exercise. 

Pens not to be used too longr. The pens should be kept i^^mn 

good working order. Some teachers, through a mistaken econom ip ^ i 

• retain in stock many that are injured by rust and wear, forgettin^^^g 

that whatever attempts they themselves might make at successfi* ^ 

writing with such articles, children, who have neither acquir^==?d 

confidence nor skill, must fail if forced to use them. I am awa -re 

that, from the difficulty of making the children individual — ^J 
responsible, the pens are sometimes treated less carefully than th-^^7 
ought, but the waste is after all very inconsiderable, and c -^6Ui 
always in a good school be altered by the personal infiuence of t-^® 
master. 

Sxpense not grreat; bow to meet it. The expense ^^ 
keeping the school supplied will be very trifling.' One pem^^**J 
from each child will be sufficient to supply him with pens and ■- ^^ 

» I find Mitchell's 0262 steel pen a from the central establishment, I> '^^ 
very useful one for general purposes, lin, with steel pens at prices nn^^^ 
>' National Schools are supplied, from 2|c/. to 3s. per gross. 
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for the ordinary school year. This they will, I am certain, give 
Tery readily, as six times the sum would not supply them so well 
were each to purchase for himself. In some schools, expenses of 
this kind are borne by the local manager. 

Sule 3. Teacb fbe cbildren to bold the pen properly. 
Children must be shown how to hold the pen. Give pens to a class 
of fifty boys for the first time, and it will be found that scarcely 
any two of them will hold it in the same way, and yet it may 
be said that there is but one way in which it ought to be held 
to secure the greatest freedom of motion. Those who have been 
properly taught know what this way is. It is, therefore, imneces- 
sary to describe it in a work addressed to teachers ; nor, indeed, 
could it be described so as to give as correct ajiotion of it as would 
be obtained from a single glance at the hand of any good writer. 
It is exceedingly difficult to make children hold the pen properly, 
but no pains should be spared in getting them to do so, for every 
stroke tends to create a habit, and it rests with the teachers 
whether that habit be good or bad. It is not right, however, to 
insist upon perfection at first, for no one will reach it, and continual 
fault-finding will only discourage them. Show the children what 
they are to do, assist them to do it, and, by gradual corrections 
and encouragements, they will in the end attain to the desired 
excellence. 

Sole 4. Keep grood ink, and have it always ready for 
Immediate use. Anyone who has much to write knows how 
greatly the appearance of the writing and the pleasure in its execu- 
tion are afiected by the quality of the ink. It is therefore indispens- 
able that the ink used in schools should be good, and it is equally 
indispensable that it should be always at hand and in sufficient 
Quantity j but these desiderata the master cannot secure if the 
[Children are allowed, as they are in most country schools, to bring 
their own bottles with them backwards and forwards daily. 

ZnlL-hottles should be inserted in desks. Ink-bottles of a 
>ioper kind, and sufficient in number for all likely to write at one 
^me, should be inserted firmly in the desks. There are many kinds 
specially designed for this purpose, but all that are wide at the 
Hip and shallow are unsuitable, if not provided with good covers. 
Soch, for instance, are the little lead bottles provided by the 
Commissioners of National Education in this country, and 
Qumy of the ordinary ink wells in use in England. These waste 
the ink too much, and from their being so open at the top 
they collect dust freely, which, by thickening it, renders the ink 
^^orthless. They are quite unsuited for female schools, in which 
the desks must necessarily be employed for needlework as well 
as for writing. 
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OrdinarT* penny Jam a g-ood snbstitnte for the best klndi. 

When the best kind cannot be got readily, I find that an excellent 
substitute for them is to be had in the little jars, such as are sold 
full for one penny by Messrs. Arnold. They hold a good deal, are 
not easily upset, and, when properly inserted, they look very welL 
To insert them, cut a hole large enough for the body of the bottle 
to fit tightly into — not too tight to prevent its being taken out 
again for cleaning, but tight enough to prevent its falling throngh 
— and push the bottle down until nothing but the neck remains 
above the desk. Provide each with a small cork (of wood if 
possible) to prevent evaporation and the admission of dust^ and 
attach this to the desk with fine wire so that it may not be easily 
lost. 

Supply of ink. The teacher will supply these with ink from 
a stock made by himself from the ordinary powders, or, if he 
prefer it, from ink purchased in the shops. The expense is very 
trifling, and should be met as already explained, but the advantages 
are very numerous. Every child is certain to have good ink, and 
is, therefore, sure of writing daily ; while all confusion arising 
from borrowing each other's bottles, or looking for them, and aU 
waste of time, are prevented. 

A small tin vessel with a fine spout, something in the form of a 
can for oiling the wheels of a carriage, is very useful for pouring 
the ink into the small bottles. Without such a contrivance much 
of it is spilled, and the desks are soiled. When the ink is kept in 
a large jar, a quill may be inserted into the cork, which answers 
the purpose well, if a second hole be made to admit the air. 

Rule 5, Tbe copybooks should be suitable, and careftilly 
kept. They should be uniform, so that all the children in the 
writing class may be finished about the same time; and they 
should not contain more than from eight to ten lines in each page, 
so that the model for imitation may not, even at the close of the 
exercise, be too far removed from the pupil's eye. (The books 
may be somewhat wider to compensate for this.) They should 
be neatly covered, and, of course, the paper itself should be of 
good quality. 

Books in Ireland grood. The Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland furnish their schools with very admirable 
little copybooks for writing purposes, and with larger ones for 
book-keeping. In their schools none others should be used, as 
none others are equally good, or equally cheap. It often happens, 
however, that the copybooks met with in them are untidy and 
filthy, and of all shapes, sizes, and quality, and this notwith- 
standing that sixty copybooks can be had for five shillings, and 
that a parcel for this, or even a smaller sum, will be sent fronv 
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Dublin carriage iree. I always regard a bad supply of papers and 
its at;tendant evils as wholly inexcusable. 

More dittoalt in Bngrland to gret a g-ood supply. In 

England it is somewhat more difficult and. more expensive to keep 
the schools well supplied ; but it is a most important duty, and 
the manner in which it is done will determine to a great extent 
the success of the writing exercise. No good teacher will neglect 
it, no matter how great the inconvenience may be. 

I have already shown the evils which arise when the pupils 
supply themselves with pens and ink, and recommended the dis- 
continuance of such a practice ; those which arise when the pupils 
supply themselves vnth paper are quite as bad, and are quite as 
much to be opposed. This is a subject well deserving of the atten- 
tion of both teachers and managers. Mr. Kennedy recommends 
that the managers in England should find their own copybooks, 
and supply them gratuitously to the children : but, whether they 
do so or not, they should take some steps to secure for their schools 
a regular supply of copybooks possessing the following desiderata : 
unifcrmUy of size, shortness of leaf good quality y and neatness of 
t^ppearonce, 

Sooks should be kept clean. Whatever may be the cha- 
racter of the book, it should be kept scrupulously clean. The 
writing exercise may be so conducted as to lay the foundation of 
halnts of attention and neatness, or, VTith even more certainty, of 
slovenliness and carelessness. It is the master's duty, therefore, 
to insist upon great neatness in the copybooks, upon thoughtfulness 
in the performance of the exercise, and upon perfect cleanliness 
and taste. In a carefully conducted school the copybooks will be 
untom, and uncrushed ; they will be almost as free from filth, 
&om dust, from blots, from scribbling, and from every other mark 
of neglect when finished, as they were on the first day. This they 
can be, by some care and watchfulness ) and no point short of this 
standard should satisfy any teacher. ' 

Bow to secure cleanliness. In order to secure this degree 
of neatness, &c. (1) prevent the children from doubling the books 
on the desks — turning the cover in, and so leaving the white leaf 
to collect the dust. (2) Examine them carefully, and check with 
great strictness any perceptible faults. (3) Adopt the plan recom- 
mended for keeping the dictation copybooks, that is, between two 
boards, those of each class forming a separate bundle ; and (4) do 
not allow the children to take the copybooks home until they are 
finished. In carrying them backwards and forwards they are 
always soiled and bruised, and when at home they are scribbled 
upon by the children themselves, or by some of the family, and 
▼ery often half filled with objectionable ballads. 
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By such means, good habits will be formed in all, for no cbild 
is incapable of learning to be tidy and careful ; and none will find 
it even difficult to be so if the observance of the proper rules is 
insisted upon from the outset, and continued as a daily practice. 

Mule 6. Attend careOilly to tbe position of tlie oblld. He 
must sit firmly but easily, with his feet resting steadily upon the 
fioor; his body, with the exception of a very gentle inclination of the 
shoulders forward, must be upright ; his left hand resting on the 
nearest comer of the paper, while, at the same time, the left elbow 
is kept off the desk and brought closely but not stiffly to the side. 
The weight of the body should be thrown slightly upon this arm, 
80 as to leave to the other a greater freedom of motion. The 
elbow of the right arm should approach the side, and the hand, 
with the pen properly held in it, should move easily over the paper, 
the pressure of the fingers being just sufficient to give the pen 
steadiness. A constrained position not only prevents good writing, 
but injures the health. 

. Sbould sit in straigrbt lines. The pupils should sit in straight 
lines — one behind the other — for this not only looks well and pro- 
motes order, but it enables the master to detect readily any violation 
of the details just sketched. To prevent trouble in arranging 
them in this way, mark upon the desks either numbers or lines, 
opposite which the children must sit, allowing a space of eighteen 
inches between every two. The desk of nine feet, which is the 
usual size, can accommodate six children properly when writing, but 
no more. In some schools, I find that each desk is divided for 
three children, for four, for five, and for six — ^the figures 3, 4' 5, and 
6, being painted at tbe proper distances. When the master finds 
that the attendance admits of it, he directs three to sit in each 
desk, or four, or five, as the case may be, and by the help of the 
painted figures the children are at once able to do this without 
confusion. When three are to go into one desk, they sit opposite 
the figure 3, when four are to go into it, they sit opposite the 
4's, &c. This arrangement is very serviceable in the dictation 
exercise ; more so, indeed, in it than in the writing, as it assists 
materially in the prevention of copving, prompting, &c. I think 
it should be adopted in every school. 

Place of tbe copybook in writingr- The copybooks should be 
opened out to their full length, and lie evenly on the desks. Their 
tops should be parallel to, or should touch the horizontal ledge, bo 
that they will appear to form one straight line when viewed from 
either end of the desks. This should be carefully insisted on, aa-the 
pupils have a great tendency to pull their books crooked, and, as a 
consequence, to sit incorrectly themselves. 

Snle 7. Above all tbingrSf endeavour to oultivaSa i» 
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tbe ebUdren tbe bablt of imitation. Writing is almost 
entirely a matter of imitation^ and progress in it will depend 
upon the saccess of the master in inducing the children to fol- 
low what is set before them. It is a manual art, and one of 
the easiest and simplest when rightly practised. To acquire 
this habit is, therefore, of the utmost importance to the child. In 
feet, without it failure is certain. And it is in the means recom- 
mended by me for securing this, that the system of teaching writing 
which I am about to describe chiefly differs from those at present in 
force. I believe this system to be founded on correct principles, and, 
from the long experience I have had of its actual working, I can 
Touch for the certainty with which success will follow when it is 
carefully carried out. 

Brrors to be marbed, and same copy griven next day. First, 
then, Mark all errors of imitation^ give the same line affain, and con- 
tinue it day by day wUil the defects are removed. The model set 
before the child must be imitated in all the points in which it is 
a model of writing, that is, in the breadth of the strokes^ in the size 
of the letters, in their slopcy their regularity , their distance^ in the 
numner in which they are joined to each other j and, of course, in 
their shape. The errors of imitation which must be marked will 
therefore arise from neglect of some of these points, and it is to 
these alone that the master's corrections and instructions should 
have special reference. 

Bow to note tbe errors. Thus, if, in the child's writing, 
the * hair ' strokes are heavy, and the down strokes light ; if the 
letters, when compared with the head-lincy are too small, or too large 
if they are too upright or too slanted ; if they are not uniform ; if 
they are too close or too far asunder ; if they are, as often happens, 
not joined together, or if they are joined improperly ; if they are 
not of the shape intended ; then the master should record at the top 
of each page the nature of the defect; as, ' too small,' ' too close,' 
'not sloped,' * not level,' &c , and in setting him the same head- 
line next day, he should draw the child's attention to these obseiv 
yations, and insist upon the removal of the faults. 

When the letters are not 8l(}ped properly, the true slope should 
l)e marked over the wrong one, in any letter selected in the copy ; 
and when letters are not levei, it is sometimes suificient merely to 
draw a line over the top of any word (not of all words), to show 
that they do not all touch it. When single letters only are wrong, 
one of them may be selected, and the true foi-m written beside it. 
By such means the markings at the head of the books will, in many 
eases, be rendered unnecessary. 

• 'Wben several errors oooar, most prominent to be taken 
ftrtt. When several errors of different kinds occur in the same 
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copy, the most prominent should be corrected first ; for, if required 
to attend to the removal of all at the same time, the child may 
be so confused that he will attend to none. The chief faults con- 
sist in the breadth of the stroke, in the slope and irregularity of 
the letters, and in the distance between them, and when these 
are removed, it will be easy to make the children write the 
letters of the proper length, &c. It is astonishing how great an 
improvement is effected sometimes in the appearance of a copy, 
by simply requiring the child to make the up and down strokes oi 
the proper relative thickness, or by causing him to write level, and 
keep the endings of the words in straight lines below each other. 
The old teachers paid great attention to the latter point, which, 
in their phraseology, was called the termmatiofis. The Rev. J. 
Blandford says,* * They impressed upon the minds of their pupils 
(not unfrequently through the medium of the cane), this rule, that 
each letter and word formed in every line of a page in a copybook 
must occupy the same space in it that it does in the copy itself. 
Now, when this is done, the result is regularity in the ending or 
termination of the same words in each successive line of the page, 
so that a straight line drawn through any letter in the top line of 
the book would pass through the corresponding letters below.* He 
adds, * It is no easy matter to write a copy with this regularity ; 
the process requires an observing eye, a light and flexible hand, 
and, above all, slow writing j but these three points, especially the 
last, are precisely those that are involved in the rules for teaching 
good writing, and it is to the neglect of them that the degeneracy 
of the writing of the present day is in no slight degree to be 
attributed.' 

Tlito error may be marked by a line. Attention to this rule 
is the easiest way by which the teacher can test whether the 
children adhered to the three points mentioned or not, for a mere 
glance at the copy will detect the faults. When the letters, &c., 
are not straight under each other, a line drawn vertically through 
any of them, from top to bottom of the page, is a sufficient indica- 
tion of the nature of the error, and a sufficient guide for the child 
next day. 

Basis of tbis system of imitation. — Its superiority. This 
system is based upon the fact, that writing, like all other imitative 
arts, is learned better by imitating one model for some time, than by 
imperfectly imitating several of different kirds. But the great ad- 
vantage of it as an agent in teaching is, that it gives to the master 
an opportunity of seeing how his instructions were understood, and 
to what extent they influenced the practice of the child. Other sys- 
tems rest satisfied with pointing out errors (in many of them there is 

1 Miu. of Council, 1866-7, p. 872. 
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liberij to neglect even this), but they fail to test how much of the 
explanation has been of value and will be actually applied. 

I have frequently seen cases in which the model was of the 
right height, but where the pupils, who were supposed to be copy- 
ing it, wrote so small as scarcely to ascend above the ruling ! This 
was chie% in girls* schools, where small writing is affected for its 
supposed neatness. Again: I have often seen the lettera of 
the model uniform in slope, &c., but where the attempted 
imitation presented almost every irregularity; the n higher than 
the ffi, the o and the e being scarcely distinguishable from each 
other; the t having one slope, the / another; while the down 
letters, as the y and ^, exhibited directions different from both ; 
-blie distance between the letters being at the same time so dif- 
/erent, that where a word of the model occupied, say, two inches, 
t:J:ie same word written by the children either occupied half an 
ixftdi, or, in the opposite extreme, three or four ; the strokes being 
^liher of the same thickness, or heavy where they ought to have 
"b^^en light, and unconnected with each other ! And when I say 
-t^biat I have often met with instances of these faults, I mean that I 
l^aave met with them leaf after leaf throughout the entire copy- 
Txaok, without any appearance of correction. In such cases the 
c^Xmildren, instead of learning to write, were merely confirming, at 
'^Im.e sacrifice of much time and trouble, bad habits. 

Verbal corrections will not do. Some teachers, instead of 
^^"^coiding the errors at the top of the page, merely point them 
^^'^lat verbally to the child ; but this is not a good plan. In such 
^^^i-ses, the child may forget the instructions, especially if he happen 
"*^o be absent on the next day ; and the master is almost certain to 
^o 80. There is, therefore, no guide to assist the one in avoiding 
'^•i^e faults previously committed, or to assist the other in seeing 
^J^at he has done so. In fact, in such cases, a new revision and 
^^^w instructions would be called for. The only plan is to tprite 
^H.e errors, and then no mistake can possibly follow. 

Xr. IKoseley's plan. Mr. Moseley sketches out an interesting 

^lanof teaching writing, by which that which I have just described 

5*^%ht be judiciously varied. He recommends that each succeed- 

^^^g line, instead of being the same, should be a variation of the 

^^^ and an extension of it. Thus, ' God is good ; * then, 'God is 

S*ood to all ; ' then, ' God is good to all men,' &c. The result, he 

^^^8, is ' remarkable.' He found infants writing this exercise well 

'^^lio had not been learning to write more than a fortnight ; and he 

^'ve8,in his report, the following remarks upon its superiority, from 

. *li« pen of the Rev. G. Lucas, Incumbent of Stone. This gentle- 

I ^tian says : * I took eight children from the infant school, on the 

I 29tli of November last, of the ages of from four and a half to Jive 
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years. They only j ust knew the alphabet. All can now (Februaiy 
18) write, and two of them can write very welU 

Pupils slioald luiow wliy tliey grot any line agrain. But, 

in order to secure the due co-operation of the children, care should 
be taken to see that they fully understand the nature of the errors, 
and the exact reason they got the same line again. To assist them 
in thisj the master should not only draw their attention personaUy 
to the faults of imitation, exemplified by comparing their own lines 
with the model, but he should also supply them with certain 
general rules, by which they may be guided as to the slope, 
height, distance, &c., of letters. In good writing, the heights of 
the letters, the distance of their parts from each other, and the 
extent of separation of each pair of letters, will all be found to 
bear certain proportions to each other. Mr. Vere Foster's Charts, 
now sold by the Commissioners at reduced rates, will be found 
of great service both to the teacher and pupils on this point. 
A true proportion existing between the letters not only makes 
the writing look well, but makes it legible. 

In examining the children on the forms of the letters, two 
specimens — the one of good writing, and the other of bad — ^may 
be written on the hlcuik boardy and compared with each other. 
The pupils should be made to point out the faults, and account for 
them. It is also a very good plan to make the child his own 
critic, by calling upon him occasionally to point out for himself 
the faults of imitation he may have committed in any copy j or 
you may select for him any line, and ask him to say in what way 
it deviates from the model. This induces him to scrutinise every 
word and every letter, and must, in the end, produce such habits 
as will be certain to secure success. 

He must also be brought to regard a frequent repetition of the 
same line as a species of disgrace, for, unless he do, he may get the 
same line over and over again without attending to it, and of 
course without advantage. 

Supervision required for all tbese, but not of tbe kind 
usually recommended. All this requires active supervision, and 
it is important to inquire how this supervision is to be secured, 
and at what time it is to be performed. On these points I holA 
opinions somewhat different from most wiiters on education. lH 
is generally held that writing should take place only under tha 
constant and immediate supervision of the teacher, but my impres-- 
sion is that this is unnecessary to the extent insisted on. 

Supervision appears necessary, to test (1) whether the childree 
hold the pens correctly, (2) whether they sit properly and ha^ 
the paper in its proper place on the desk, and (3) whether th^ 
pay due attention to the imitation of the model. 
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OeiBir Uirooirli desks does not secure tbe first two. It is 

evident that the practice of going through the desks during |;he 

writing exercise, which is the course commonly advocated, is not 

only not the most correct way to secure the first two objects, but, 

in reality^ it is about the very worst, for, when a master is passing 

through one desk, his back is to the others, and therefore he 

xenders himself unable to superintend a large number of his class. 

Ht is the eye that detects such irregularities, and going through the 

desks necessarily limits its range and influence materially. This 

:£aalt is exactly like that which is committed, and which all 

sdmit to be a fault, when a master, in teaching a class on the 

4oor, moves about from boy to boy, instead of standing in the 

<»ntre, so as to command a view of all. 

l^fDOts of present system of supervision in securing^ 

S«od imitation of tbe model. Those who require, therefore, 

«x)n8tant and immediate supervision must think it necessary chiefly 

-to secure the imitation of the model; and this, I believe, is 

generally what they say. They consider that children will pay 

snore attention to this essential element of success, when writing 

-■mder the eye and with the assistance of the teacher, than when 

^ft to themselves ; but they forget that such supervision secures 

"iihe attention of but one child at a time. The boy with whom 

"tihe master is engaged will be attentive, but all the others may 

*>r may not, just as they please. To carry out such a system 

effectually would in strictness require a teacher or monitor for everj' 

"boy. 

OUier defects of it. It also renders an economical arrange- 
ment of the school-time impossible, by withdrawing the teacher 
^m those lessons which the children cannot possibly practise by 
tiemselves, and forcing him to attend to what, if left to itself, 
"^ould go on quietly, industriously, and successfully. And when 
the few hours which make up the school-day have to be divided 
fuaong the numerous subjects which form the ordinary course of 
^^^stmction in a primary school, it is always of paramount import- 
^oe to make as many lessons seK-teaching as possible, and to 
^Bject whatever may prevent this. 

But even supposing that this system could be fully carried out, 
?*^ that it did not waste the master's time, I still question whether 
*t 'v^ould be judicious to adopt it, as it does not aiford to the teacher 
* fiiir enough test of what each child can really do. W^hat is done 
Glider constant supervision is no test of what can be done if \m- 
*ided. It may, indeed, be done well ; but no one ought to accept 
*^e result as a sample of ordinary proficiency. 

Besides, the tendency of such supervision is to secure imitation 
^ the expense of the other points of a good exercise. 
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One allegred advantagre. It may be said; indeed^ that by 
this system many faults are immediately removed, which woidd 
otherwise be continued throughout the copy ; but I question 
whether or not it is of advantage to remove them imtil the end^ 
and whether the time withdrawn from other subjects for this 
purpose would be at all so well spent as if not so withdrawn. 
A child so superintended has not a fair opportunity of exhibiting 
the faults he is most likely to commit; and, therefore, a teacher 
may be consuming time in the removal of errors which might have 
been only accidental, and therefore unimportant. But when the 
child is allowed to finish the copy before examination, the true 
source of each error will be discovered, and, even if some are found 
to continue from the beginning of the page to its close, the very 
frequency of this occurrence will afibrd to the teacher the best means 
for pointing out its nature, and to the scholar the strongest induce- 
ment to avoid it for the future. 

Constant superrision is, in fBMt, a necessity in tbe pre- 
sent wrong: systems. The fact is that constant supervision arises 
from neglect of the true method of securing imitation, and is part 
and parcel of all systems which do not give the same Une day by 
day until aU faults are removed. When difierent head-lines follow 
each other, it becomes a serious matter to allow an eiTor to run. 
through a whole leaf, for there are no means by which the evil 
effects of this recurrence can be remedied, if once created. Those 
who adopt such a course are, therefore, forced to check errors aa 
they appear. But in the system now advocated, prompt checking* 
is not only not necessary, but may even be a disadvantage ; a con- 
siderable saving of time is, therefore, effected, and if it did nothing* 
but this it would be worthy of adoption. 

Tbe amount of supervision really required* and tko^w t/9 
secure it. Acting upon these views, I have always directed the 
teacher (I) to form a class on the floor near the desks in which the 
writing exercise is going on ; and, in the case of the senior classes^ 
to limit his interference to the detection of any who sit badly, hold, 
the pen improperly, write quickly, disarrange the copybooks, &c- 
For all this he can do by a mere glance of the eye, and an occa- 
sional correction of the worst boys, without neglecting the imme— 
diate business of the draft before him. In the case of the jun%»r 
classes, he should, at the commencement of the exercise, not only 
tell the children what to do, but he should actually help them to do 
it. Their youth and inexperience require such a course. A quarter 
of an hour may thus be spent, but after that they should, like the 
others, be left to themselves, to show what skill they have acquired^ 
and what kind of defect each will commit. A monitor may judi- 
ciously be called upon to assist the teacher in showing the childrex^ 
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wliat to do, and he may be afterwards left with the class to help 
the most inexperienced. 

(2) At some convenient time after the copies have heenjmished, 
the teacher is to examine each, pointing out not only the errors of 
imitation, on the system^lready explained^ but all defects of spell- 
ing, of neatness, &c. He shoiild do this fully and carefully. Up 
till now he was as much a disciplinarian as a teacher, but at this 
point he assumes his own peculiar province — of improving — and 
upon the way in which he discharges this duty his future success 
Will depend. If he is careful and attentive, his pupils will become 
caieful and attentive too. 

(3) He will explain all notings fully to the children when 
necessary, chiefly to the youngest, either just previous to next 
day's exercise, or when most suitable. In some cases I have re- 
commended the teacher to call the children up for this purpose 
individually when engaged at 'arithmetic from books* in the 
desks. They can leave the mniy and return to it in a few minutes 
Again without much loss or inconvenience. By some such means 
a whole class is not kept waiting, while the errors peculiar to one 
^y are explained to him. These details can, however, he easily 
MTanged by each master for himself. 

These are all that are necessary in the way of supervision. 
'^'hey are aU that are actttally practised in the schools under my in- 
p0c^ton, and the writing in many of the schools is very good. I 
'^lerefore recommend nothing which I have not already known to 
^^cceed. 

Sftnle 8. — Tbe model slioiild be written at tbe top of tbe 

^^me by tbe master bimself. This rule opens up the question 

^ to the propriety of using engraved lines for the purpose of 

^^ftching writing. Many eminent educationists are in favour of 

^^em, while quite as many are against them, and both appeal to 

faults to establish the truth of their statements. It is strange 

^^at those who take such widely opposite views can equally appeal 

^ Insults ; but this is especially the case in controversies about the 

Aching of writing, and seems to me to proceed from the fact — 

▼hich cannot be too strongly impressed upon the teachers — that 

almost any system will produce good penmanship if carried out 

*«alously and efficiently, while on the other hand even the best 

iiystems will be practically worthless if joined with unfaithfulness 

wid negligence. The master is superior to the system, and will 

We good writing, even in spite of methods, if only he be deter^ 

^"f^ned to have it.^ This is no reason, however, why the system 

* •There will be good writing hand himself.'— Mr. Flbtchrb's 
J^l^qcTerthe master detennines to Rejaort, Mm, of Council, 1846-7, 
^^ it, even when he writes a bad vol. ii. p. 92. 

H 
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should not be correct in principle ; for the same zeal and energy, 
when devoted to a good system, will be infinitely more successful 
than when devoted to a bad one. 

Argnments for and agralnst engrraved models. To enable 

the teacher to form an opinion on the qu^tion of engraved lines, 

I shall state briefly their merits and defects. There are two kinds 

of them — the copyslip, which is movable, and the engraved Une at - 

the top of each page. The best argument brought forward in favour — 

of the first kind is, that the child can move the copyslip towards ^s 

him as he writes, and thus avoid the danger of taking aa models -^ 

the lines he himself has made. It must be admitted that every "^w 

line a child writes makes the imitation of a fixed model more -^ezh 

difficult, not only from removing it farther away, but from the -^ " ii 

insertion of other lines, which are, in turn, very likely to be^!^=3R 

referred to as models also. Making the model movable, however,^ ^ 

is not the proper course to cure this. It is not a case which a^^^B 

mechanical expedient will reach. The fault is simply one o^fcr -f 

neglect and inattention, and the true remedy is to be had ii ■» 

stricter supervision, and more careful and earnest enforcement o^ ^f 

the rules for imitation abeady laid down. When the habit o-^^^f 

imitation has once been formed, it is quite immaterial whether th^^ e 

model is six inches away or only one, and where it is not forme<^^^ 

the model will be utterly worthless, no matter where placed. 

Those who advocate the use of these slips seem to forget tha^^vt 
the very ease with which they can be moved down, line after linu '^t 
suggests their entire removal from the book, and that, in practic^^^i 
for one who moves them as they are expected to be movec^3, 
hundreds move them off" altogether after the first line, and nev^^^r 
consult them more. The truth of this may be easily establish^^ d 
from an inspection of a writing class at actual work, or, even^ firon^c^i 
looking over the slips themselves ; for these will be found, :»-^ 
general, so disfigured with ink and dust, so torn and scribble -^^ 
that it is a matter of great difficulty to make out what is on thex^ti^ 
and of sheer impossibility to use them as models. * 

* Good writing is acquired even in than his method. A cheerfol, e-^J- 

spite of the methods used.' — Mr. nest, and judicious management ^^ 

Kennedy's Report. Min, ofCouncily his pupils will secure success for h5x*»> 

1849-50, p. 180. whether his method be trae or falB^i 

Mr. Cuirie, in his valuable work since it is moral considerations whi^ 

on ^ Common School Education,' determine their progress, rather tls^ii 

says, * Almost every method for any the intellectual propriety of the 

subject which has ever been pro- course they are following, a X** 

pounded makes this claim, doubtless teachers who have brought writU^g 

with sincerity, and with a certain methods into notice have believed in 

amount of truth. To admit this is them, and have laboured with devo- 

only to admit, in other words, that tion in the use of them.' 
the teacher is of more importance 
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To remedy the defects of the movable slips, copybooks have been 
provided which have engraved lines at the top of each page. The 
only advantages, however, which these possess over the others 
are, that the child is unab].e to throw the models aside, and that 
he is not likely to disfigure or injure them. The last is of course 
an improvement; but, as I said above, the mere position of the 
model is of questionable importance. 

These lines are liable to the objection of offering no check to the 
tendency (already alluded to) to copy their own writing, instead 
of what is supplied for their imitation. 

The arguments in favour of both kinds, as opposed to written 
lines, are : (1) that the model is always certain to be good ; (2) 
that there is no consumption of teacher's time and energies in 
setting copies. But with regard to the first, I think that a teacher 
who is unable to set a good line for the children, is, like a bad 
reader, or a bad arithmetician, unfitted for his office. It has too 
bng been the fashion to overlook proficiency in writing when 
testing the merits of a teacher, but it would be absurd to regard 
as valid an argument in favour of the present system drawn from 
this neglect. And, with regard to the second, it is the very 
facility with which teachers can devote their time and energies to 
otiier subjects, to the neglect of the writing, which has chiefly 
eaused the bad results which admittedly prevail Had the 
teachers been forced to inspect the copies, to set the lines, and 
adapt them to the peculiarities of each eliild, there would have 
been to-day more good writers than there are. 

Without time and trouble no good results can ever be expected ; 
but in this case the consumption of time and the amount of 
trouble are not quite so formidable as they appear. It takes 
exactly thirty seconds to write a head-line carefully and neatly ; 
aixty of them can therefore be written in half an hour, a nimiber 
higher than in the writing classes of the majority of schools ; and 
surely this time is not too long to devote to so important a subject 
as writing, if it be proved that success depends on such a course. 

The greatest objection that can be brought against an engraved 
line, whether movable or immovable, is, that it does not allow of 
the proper steps being taken for securing the habit of imitation, the 
chief of these consisting in a continued repetition of the same line 
until detected errors are removed. I am aware that with movable 
dips this renetition might be effected, but osly with an amount of 
attention wnich it is quite hopeless to expect, and a consumption 
of time which could be ill spared from the other pressing engage- 
ments of the day. In actual practice no attempt is made to secure 

> gradual increase of difficulty, or a regular repetition, as the case 
ioay require. A boy receives on one day a difficult piece, and on 

h2 
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the next an easy one, the rule being to write from what is first 
given out. Of course, when the lines are permanently engraved in 
the copybooks, a repetition of the same line, no matter how urgently 
such may be desired, is quite impossible ; yet sach a repetition is 
so essentially an element of success, that the impossibility of 
attaining it is the strongest possible condensation of any system 
that can be advanced. 

Another important element of success is the adaptation of the 
head-line to the peculiarities of each child. K, for instance^ I find 
that a child writes too large, true teaching requires of me to make 
the next head-line a little smaller than is customary, so that, in 
keeping the relative proportion, he may hit the exact size ; if, on 
the other hand, he write too small, the line ought to be made a 
little larger than is usual ; if he write too close, the letters of the 
head-line ought to be separated in excess of what is correct, and — 

so on with other defects. In fact, not only should the same head- — 
line be continued next day, but it should be precisely suited to the ^ 
wants of each, and calculated to remove them. 

Superiority of written lines. Written lines can be varied in ^0=1 
any way the master pleases, and are therefore infinitely superior to ^r-^P 
engraved lines, which admit of no variation. 

Written lines are also better, because the engraved ones, by^^^^ 
presenting too high a standard, dishearten young children, and.^^=^ 
make them despair of attaining a proficiency which is apparently ^^^ 7 
so far beyond their reach ; and also because the teachers are led^ ^^ ; 
from the fact of writing the lines, not only to take a greater inte — ^s- 
rest in what is thus brought so frequently under their notice, but^z^^^; 
firom noting each child's progress, they are necessarily driven t c^ '^ ^ 
adopt proper remedies for the removal of errors. 

They are also superior to the others, because they permit th* ^^e 
master to give more time to the more intellectual portions of (li ^r 

school course without any sacrifice of efliciency in the writin g 

exercise, by not requiring from him, as has been already shown, « 

constant and direct supervision of each paper during the peria^^<^ 
the child is engaged at it. 

Girls' writing is generally much better than boys', and this I 
account for chiefly from no engraved lines being used in our fema-3^ 
schools. The mistress must write the lines, and the children mii-^* 
imitate them, and this they have done to a wonderful extent. 

Where engraved lines are used, it will be found t]^at the bo^^^ 
write different hands, showing clearly that they have learnt "^^ 
write by practice merely, and not by imitation ; but where writt-^** 
lines are used, one style — that of the master — ^runs through t9^^ 
entire school. 

System of written lines found to be practical and sv.^^^ 
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ipemftil. No engraved lines have been used for several years in 
the schools inspected by me. I have, therefore, had a larger expe- 
rience of the system of written head-lines than most others. The 
results have clearly proved to me that this system of teaching 
writing is practicable, that it does not interfere with other sub- 
jects, and that it is the most successful. 

Opinions in support of written lines. Dr. Patten's^ expe- 
rience leads him to the same conclusion. He says: 'I am in- 
clined to think that the pupils will make greater progress iu 
imitating a copy set by the teacher, than in writing from any of 
the engraved specimens commonly met with : in all schools I have 
recently visited, I have fmmd this to he the case with scarcely an 
exception.'' Mr. Fletcher' says : ' One essential condition of ob- 
taining good writing is to have the copies carefully set by the 
liand of the master. This makes a boy feel at once that what one 
hand has done, a hand may do.' Mr. Fraser^ says of the teacher 
already alluded to (whose school was so popular owing to the 
^WTiting), that ^ he set the copies himself over-night.' And this is 
true not only of him, but of all the successful 'venture' or 'hedge ' 
-teachers of the present day, and of the entire race of those old 
men "who were formerly so celebrated for their skill in securing 
good penmanship. 

Xbat lar^e scliools cannot adopt tbis system, is no 
auriTiun^nt agrainst it. It is no argument against written lines 
to say that many schools are too large to adopt this system ; for 
it is equally impossible in them to examine the copybooks carefully 
and strictly, and no person will say that such is not indispensable. 
A.11 monster schools are, in fact, exceptional imperfections. They 
are forced to adopt what is practicable, in preference frequently to 
^vv^hat is hest'y and this not in writing only, but in most other 
subjects. 

But one teaclier will set tlie lines. But one teacher should 
set the head-lines. When two or more write them, the pupils are 
called upon to imitate one style on one day, and a different oue on 
ttie next ; or one style in one class, and another when they leave 
it. .The principal teacher should take this duty on himself, as he 
is likely to remain longest in the school. There can be no objection 
to the assistant's marking and examining the copybooks when 
<liialified to do so ; or, as a proper division of labour, he may take 
cHarge of the dictation exercise while the master takes charge of 
til ©writing. 

To be set before or after scbool. The lines should always 

,^^^ * Late Head Inspector of Irish in England. 

-^ ^.tional Schools. ^ Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 

^ One of Her Majesty's Inspectors cation. 
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be set before or after scliool bours. No teacber ougbt to complain 
of tbis extra work as being too fatiguing after tbe kibours of the 
day, because tbe constant occupation of five bours, during wbicb 
tbe children attend, cannot possibly ezbaust tbe energies of any 
bealtby and earnest man. Tbere is scarcely any office in wbicb 
tbe working bours are not more numerous. Besides, tbe amoimt 
of time required for tbis duty is not very great. In Ireland, tbe 
Commissioners oblige eacb teacber to be in attendance half an 
bour at least before tbe children assemble. This affords a good 
opportunity for setting the lines. Any other time will, however, 
answer quite as well ; the great thing to be aimed at being the 
completion of the task before the business of school-day begins. 

Two or more lines may be written on one leaf to clieck 
tendency of boys to copy tbeir own. It was said that one of 
tbe evils of a top line is the tendency to copy the lines which 
follow it instead of itself. The true remedy is, of course, in greater 
attention to the rules of imitation, but the temptation may be con- 
siderably lessened by having the copybooks narrow, and by setting 
two or three model lines at intervals down the leaf. One, for 
instance, might be on the fourth line, and another on tbe seventh. 
This will only be necessary, however, in extreme cases, or v^ith the 
junior classes. 

BKinimum profleiency for eacb class. The bead-lines 
should increase in difficulty with the class in which tbe children 
are. In writing, as in other subjects, there should be a gradual 
progress from the lowest to tbe highest proficiency. The following 
is the standard which I think should guide the teacher, and 
which should be considered as the mtfiimum for each class : — 

The best draft of first (the lowest) class, should write the 
elements of letters (the other drafts practising on slates — see 
Rule 1). 

The lowest draft of second class — ^letters and easy words. 

The highest draft of second class — easy sentences fairly. 

The next class (third book) — ditto weU ; while tbe next should 
write — a good band with ease and freedom.* 

The elements of letters are strokes, loops, and curves. The 
single letters should be given in groups, arranged in the order 
of their difficulty ; as, for instance, n and m in one group ; t^ w, 
M, V, r, in the next; a, c, c, o, «, a:, in tbe next; and in the 
last the long letters might be included, such as b, dj g^ y, q^j^ 2, 
A, /, ^,/, h. It is by no means right, however, to make tbe children 
perfect in the formation of all the letters before allowing them 

1 Of course this is but a general each master may deal as be thinks 
guide, and many exceptional cases most correct, 
will necessarily occur, with which 
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to attempt words. It is better to make them combine the letters of 
one group daring the time that they are learning to form those of 
the next. Thus, so soon as a child can form n and m pretty fairly, 
he should be required to form the compound nm. When he has 
acquired skill enough to form the letters of group 2, they can be 
joined with each other and with those of the first, into words 
like man, winy run, &c., and so on with the others. 

Bzamples of bad bead-lines. In all cases such absurd 
words as the following ought to be avoided ; they are taken from 
Mr. Brodie's report, Min. of Council, 1860-1, p. 188 : mmiologist, 
xenodocMum, opinumid, ichneumon, temperament, &c. The copy- 
lines should generally consist of small words, and they should 
always be within the comprehension of the child. Moral truisms 
and pedantic truths might also be avoided with advantage. 

Sole 9. Beerin early, and pay grreat attention to tbe 
Junior elasies. At present, the general custom is to teach 
nothing during the earlier portions of the child's school life, but 
reading. The young beginner is confined for many months exclu- 
sively to the alphabet and easy monosyllables, though by judicious 
management he might acquire in the sanae time, concurrently 
with the reading, and with no additional trouble, but even with 
pleasure, the ability to write pretty fairly, and, as will be shown 
in the next chapter, to count intelligently and correctly. So 
much of his time is, therefore, sadly wasted. 

Tonngr obildren learn to write witb ease and pleasure. 
Very young children are not only capable of learning to write, but 
they learn with great ease and pleasure. They look upon it as a 
pastime, and as an agreeable change from learning the letters, 
rather than as a task. And this because of its adaptation to the 
faculty of imitation, which is at that age in a state of great 
activity. The children upon whom the Rev. G. Lucas tried the 
system sketched out by Mr. Moseley (see page 93), were only 
four and a half to Jive years old, and yet all could write in less than 
three months, and two of them could write very well. There is 
no reason why other children should not do so likewise, if the 
same advantages were extended to them. 

In some countries writingr precedes reading:; and witb 
rood results. In fact, in Switzerland, and in some parts of 
Germany, children are taught to write before they learn to read. 
This course is adopted from the importance which the educators 
in these countries attach to the strength of the faculty of imitation 
in very young children, and to the great assistance which may be 
derived from this faculty in the earliest stages of instruction. 
The results obtained in these schools justify them in this. The 
children are, by the writing lessons, led to distinguish the peculiar 
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forms of the written and of the printed characteiB with mucli 
greater ease and success, and they are able to apply the important 
agency of writing in all the subsequent processes of instruction. 

Writing can be made thoroughly good only after a long and 
progressive series of carefully conducted exercises, and boldnesB 
and ease will be impossible unless children begin to writ« at a 
very early age. 

HTMtiiigr and readingr slionld go togretlier. When a child 
begins to learn the letters, let him begin to form them. Let him 
be taught to read by writing, and, conversely, to write by reading, 
so that every advance he may make in one subject will contribute 
to his advance in the other.^ , 

Great care required for Junior classes. Great care is 
necessary, however, in the superintendence of these early efforts. 
Too much care, in fact, cannot be given to the class of beginners. 
When pupils are allowed to pick up and practise defects, they 
acquire habits which can scarcely ever be removed afterwards; 
and even if removed, the time and labour which their removal 
requires are far greater than would have been sufficient at first to 
prevent their formation. Yet these classes are very much neg- 
lected, for, as Mr. Sheridan says,' the usual practice is 'to write 
a word or two on a black board, or on the top of the slates, and 
then send the children to the desks to copy what is thus placed 
before them as best they may, while the teachers themselves are 
employed in attending to other duties. Thus,' he adds, ' their 
rude efibrts being seldom guided by the teachers, the exercise, so 
far from being beneficial, is positively injurious.' Mr. Blandford' 
agrees with this statement, and adds, that * proper attention is 
not paid to the way the pencil is held when the children are in 
the lower classes.' Mr. Fuesell remarks,* that ' much, if not most 
of the fault which is justly to be found with the penmanship of the 
children in our schools, is chargeable to the very slight attention 
which the writiug receives while they are young. They are em- 
ployed with bad slates, and the shortest morsels of pencil, to keep 
them quiet, and out of mischief, rather than from any other 
motive, and their work is scanned with more regard to its quantity 
than its quality.' 

1 Mr. Gill, in his work on * School account. Another reason for corn- 
Management,* p. 131, says, * When mencing early may be had in the 
to l>ogin teaching to write, has been fact, that then the muscles are more 
a much controverted question ; but pliable, and the power of managing 
most teachers seem now to acquiesce them more easily acquired.' 
in an early commencement. In the ^ Report of the Commissioners oT 
Minutes of 1840, it is recommended National Education, Ireland, 
to begin early, because the faculty of ' Min. of Council, 1856-7, p- 
imitation is strong in young children, 372. 
and in this way may be turned to * Ibid. 1860-1, p. 19. 
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Xanlor classes to use pencilled copybooks. In addition to 
what I have already suggested in the way of supervision, and 
imitation of head-line^ I may remark^ that it is sometimes a good 
plan to pencil the copyhooks for the worst, so that they may be 
required merely to trace the lines. They have then to attend 
chiefly to the way in which the pen ought to he held, while, at the 
same time^ they will he acquiring the ability to slope and form 
the letters properly. By attention to one thing at a time, the 
difficulties will be more easily overcome. These pencil marks 
should be gradually dropped. After some time, for instance, a 
leaf may be written in pencil on all the lines except the last ; the 
next leaf may have two blank lines, the next three, and so on, until 
no line is pencilled. There is certainly a good deal of trouble in 
this, but it may be shared by the master with the most advanced 
boys, and with monitors ; or copybooks may be used, which, like 
those published by Mr. Foster, London, have the letters and 
^^ding lines printed in lead-coloured ink. The expense is not 
much, while the saving of time is great. 

&ocke adTocfttes tbis plan. Locke, the eminent philosopher, 

£Mivocates this system for teaching writing. His words are : ' The 

'^^r&y to teach a boy to write without much trouble, is to get a 

I>lAte graved with the characters of such a hand as you like best. 

^^^ut you must remember to have them a pretty deal bigger than he 

^faould ordinarily write ; for every one naturally comes by degrees 

'*^c> write a less hand than he at first was taught, but never a bigger. 

^5 ^ch a plate being graved, let several sheets be printed off with 

^^'^d ink, which he has nothing to do but go over with a good pen 

-*^Xled with black ink, which will quickly bring his hand to the 

^*c:^jmation of those characters, being at first shoicn where to hegitiy 

**=»W Koto to form every letter.^ 

To be nsed onlj wltb begrinners and a few others. This 
*^ only to be adopted with beginners, and with the most hopeless 
^^^ the others. My impression is, that the first copybooks should 
^^^^ntain horizontal paraUd lineSy of the exact height of the letters 
Vt>etween which the pupils must write, and both of which the 
Tj^tters must touch), and slanting lines to guide him in the slope. 
-*-*«^ie next copies should not contain the slanting lines ; the next 
^*^ould lose the upper one of the koiizontal parallels, and the final 
^^^68 should be perfectly plain, like a sheet of note paper. But few 
^*iildren can vmte a letter straight, owing to the sole use of ruled 
^*^per in schools. 

Sole lO. — Do not begrln witb ' largre band.* Large hand, 

^^^ far as the ordinary purposes of writing are concerned, is worth- 

^s«. Those who teach it, do so from thinking that its early and 

^^^tensive practice secures a freedom and boldness of hand not 
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otherwise attainable. Or else they practise it— and this is the 
true reason that influences most of ihem — ^because it is the custom 
to do so. In my experience, however, I have found the best 
writing — ^the boldest and freest — ^in schools where this kind of 
hand was not practised at alL The late Mr. M'Creedy's expe- 
rience was the same. He says of one school in particular, where 
' large hand' is the last instead of the first exercise in penmanship^ 
that the writing, which is the result of this system, 'is extremely 
beautiful in style, and characterised by much ease and freedom.* 

Vot practised in tlie scliools under my Inspeetion. In the 
schools under my inspection no large hand is practised, and the 
result is that the writing has not only improved, but that classes 
now can write small hand, and practically apply it to the acquisi- 
tion of general knowledge, that were merely struggling with the 
difficulties of the large text before. 

Those who write * large hand ' only can employ penmanship for 
no good purpose whatever. It is, therefore, no small argument in 
favour of a system to prove, by an appeal to actual results, that it 
is capable of making the progress in writing practically valuable at 
a very early period. 

BKr. BCoaeley. Mr. Moseley, in his Report for 1845, also notices 
this matter. He says, ' In the hope of making children fine writers, 
for the accomplishment of which a practice of large handis assumed 
to be necessary, they are deprived for a considerable time of the 
practice of the art of writing under that form in which alone it 
will ever be of any use to them.* 

Mr. BTCreedy. The late Mr. M'Creedy says that, * in not a 
few of the best works on education, especially among the French, 
the practice of commencing with " large hand," or of teaching it 
at all, is disapproved of for cmmtrnviff the Ume of the ptqtiis to Uttie 
pttrpose.^ An argument which gains considerable force when we 
consider how very short a time even the most favourably circum- 
stanced of our children are able to remain in schooL 

Kar^re liand unfitted to tbe flngrers of little ^bildreiu. 
Large hand appears, when viewed by common sense principles, i» 
be ill-adapted to the small fingers of young children, and to requiro 
more firmness of stroke than can be naturally expected from 
them. 

Pnpila alionld imitate firom tbe first wliat tbey intend to 
practise. My impression is, that children should, as a ffenerai 
rule, begin to imitate letters of the size, slope, &c, that they in- 
tend afterwards to make use of; and that by constantly following 
such a course they will attain the highest degree of excellence in 
the shortest time } the true principle of success consisting, m I 
take it, in the excellence of the model and the faithfulness witk 
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hich it is copied. But, however^ as the tendency is, especially 
. young cliildren, to write smaller than what they ought, and also 
little closer, the models may judiciously be varied to meet these 
1880. That is, for the junior classes the head-lines may approach 
hat is called ' half text,' and the letters may be written rather 
ose than close. 

crharaeter of tlie style to be aimed at. In the middle divi- 
on of the school, the small hand should also be bold and free, 
id rather above the ordinary size, but in the next classes it should 
yproach in character to a good commercial hand — not too round 
)r too angular, but a mean between both, something like the old 
alian hand. Sharp angular writing is bad, except when specially 
Lopted, as already suggested, to cure faults, or correct the natural 
ndency of young children to stiffness of execution, and should 
) dispensed with even in girls' schools, in which it is now so 
»mmon. 

Bound liand greqeraUy recommended. What is called 'round 
md ' is most generally reconmiended,^ though I find that a per- 
)ctly round hand is very difficult of acquisition by mere learners, 
liey acquire such a hand as I have described with much more 

186. 

Tlvee essential elements of all grood wrltlngr. Whatever 
tyle of hand is approved of, the writing should be free from 
loarishes, yet not disfigured by stifibess : it should be plain 
ol regular, but not precise; and above all other qualities it 
bald possess the three great desiderata of being legiblcj easy of 
opds&umy and capable of being rapidly used, 

Mmpi&kty essential. The power to write readily or rapidly is 
most important element in teaching this branch successfully, but 
lete appear to be no special means adopted in ordinary schools to 
core it. It is by aU means essentially necessary to acquire what 

called a good schoolboy's hand, as this is the sole foundation of a 
»orf current practical /uind, but it is wrong to stop, as most do, 
hen that point has been reached. Quickness of penmanship is 
quired in pearly all kinds of business, and unless this quickness 

attained in school the education there can scarcely be said to be 
implete. 

to seenre It. — 1. HTMtlngr words togretber. For this 



^ Mr. Wflkioson says (Min. of writiog now taught to girls at some 

WcD, 1854-5, p. 728) :< I still ad- of the schools.' 

ifn to itke opmion, that a fair, Mr. Carrie, in his work on * Com- 

(ovad, symmetncal hand is the best mon School Education ' strongly 

>dipted for the schools of the poor ; advocates < round hand/ as being the 

md pains in teac^iing that well most legible, the most easily acquired, 

^<nla be better bestowed than in and the most readily practised.— See 

^»nnng the fashionable angular p. 875, &c. 
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purpoee the pupils may be practised in -writing words, and even 
sentences^ together, without lifting the pen^ the speed being deter- 
mined by the proficiency of each child. The writing may be 
pretty slow at first (quicker, however, than in the ordinary imita- 
tion of a model), and may then be made gradually more rapid up 
to whatever point is considered requisite. 

2. Bjctract tram, books. They should also make copious ex- 
tracts from books. I have, in the preceding pages, recommended . 
this exercise for teaching spelling. It will serve, however, the 
double purpose of teaching spelling and giving fineedom of writing: 
but it should be carried out differently according to whichever of 
the objects is the chief one aimed at. If it is correctness of spell- 
ing, the copying should be done slowly and deliberately, and may 
be done by all classes able to write ; but if it is quickness that 
is aimed at, it should be done within a certain limited time — ^longer 
or shorter, according to the ability of those who do it ; and it 
should be attempted only by those whose style of writing is to 
some extent already formed. For If a pupil be allowed to remain 
at the exercise as long as he wishes no quickness will resale 
and if he be made to write quickly before he has acquired a oertun 
amount of skill, he will decidedly become a scribbler. 

Slioiild be irradually adopted. The best writers should com- 
mence by copying from a book on one day only of the week 
Cwriting from a model on the others). As they progress they may 
do so on hoo days, then on ^Arecdays, then on/c«/rdays, and soon, 
until they cease altogether to write from a model 

aradually drop tbe writiiiir alto^etlier. When they hare 
practised for some weeks to write solely fix)m print, they should 
gradually cease the ordinary writing exercise altogether, for I 
think, when they have arrived at this point of excellence, their 
time -will be much more profitably spent in acquiring a knowledge 
of something else. This can be done with most advantage in 
those schools in which composition, dictation, &c., are carefully «nd 
correctly taught, and where reading and writing, as they onght^ 
are made to mutually assist each other. 

Ornamental penmansblp and larg'e band. When the ] 
have learned small hand well, they should be introduced to ( 
mental penmanship, if they have time, and if the teacher is capable 
of giving lessons upon it ; and, in connection with this, thef 
should learn 'large hand.' I thus recommend that 'large hand 
should close, instead of begin, the lessons on penmanship, and I 
am convinced that it is in that position only that learning it wiH 
prove of real benefit to the child. 

Rule 11. Bo not let tbe cbildren write mvcb at one tifl^ 
If they are allowed to do so they may undo by carelessness •* 
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»nd what pains and neatness secured for them at the commence- 
t One leaf of a small copybook is sufficient^ and the writing 
lis will occupy, .as said before, about twenty minutes. In 
y schools children are allowed to write for hours. This is a 
aant of the old * hedge ' or * venture ' schools, in which the 
la either wrote or counted all day. Some parents, who imagine 
writing much produces good writing (instead of weariness 
scribbling), require this, and many teachers, even though con- 
ed of the contrary, admit the practice in order to please them. 
I look upon this conduct as an undue concession to prejudice. 
ly reasonable request of a parent should be willingly and 
gingly granted, but when he oversteps his own special province, 
dictates to masters, managers, and inspectors the way in which 
ain duties ought to be done, he should be firmly but mildly 
ilsed. Such interference, if tolerated, would be prejudicial to 
and to his own children more than any. 

(iile 12. varrito by dlTislons. It is found to be very disad- 
itageous to permit all to write at the same time. One portion 
the school should always be on the floor, and the other in the 
iksy so that the teaching power may be sufficiently economised, 
ppose there are five classes in a school ; the two highest may 
ite together, and the two lowest, leaving the nuddle division to 
ate by itself. Or the very lowest class, the mere beginners, may 
rite iQone, as requiring more assistance and many special atten- 
Mf while the other four classes are divided into two. Bach 
acher, however, must group his classes as seems best for himself, 
nog guided in this matter by the circumstances peculiar to his 
vn school. 
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It but now remains for me to add a few words in conclusion 
"pon the practical uses of writing in the school course, and chiefly 
^ regard to writing from memory, as the other applications of 
t> dictation and composition, are treated of in different places. 

Objects of writinir ftom memory. When writing from 
Qemory is practised the purpose is to fix the words more per- 
"UBtentiy in the mind, and to show in what way the task has been 
jot oft If we commit a piece of prose or verse to memory we 
'JttU be less likely to forget it if we also write it down : and if we 
commit it from the oral repetition of another we will be much more 
"kely to be correct if we write it and submit it to him for perusal. 
Children are very prone to repeat mere sounds, and to pass them 
off for words, and this they can do with such skill, that nothing 
out a written test is sufficient to detect the coimterfeit. 
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BCr. BUddletoB's examples of its Talne. Mr. Middleton 
says on this point : ^ ' In many of the numerous schools where I 
have tried it for the first time I have got an infinity of errors. The 
following will serve as examples : " Thy will be done on earth as 
tens in heaven ; " '' Lead us not in tutim tMion "=into temptation ; 
" and past your gun "=in pastures green ; " Nor sitteth in his comer 
chair "=the scomer's chair ; " but placeth his daylight "=delight ; 
" Nor let my hoop be lost,"=hope ; " for though art with me on ^ 
road, and daft my comfort stiU "=thou, and, thy, rod; staff, me ; 
"God is a spirit^t^, f«<gr/ia/"=infinite, eternal, &c.' 

This betrays not only bad spelling, but great ignorance, and 
nothing but such an exercise can thoroughly test the extent of the 
errors. It is one, therefore, that all teachers should employ 
whenever occasion permits. 

BCr. Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy says,' ' I recommend that the 
exercise called dictation should more conmionly be written firom 
memory, than be taken down from the master's reading. It would 
be a good thing for children to learn at night some passage to l)e 
used thus in the next day's dictation exercise.' 

In fact, when the object of the exercise is known, every intelli^ 
gent teacher will be able to suggest means to vary it for himself. 

1 Min. of CouncU, 1861-2, p. 222. 2 Ibid. 1849-50, p. 179. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Two kinds Of eonntlBir* Counting is the first step in arith- 
metic. It may be divided into two kinds, connect and intelligent 
Tocoimt correctly is to say one, two, three, four, &c., and requires 
fliinply an acquaintance with the names of the figures and with 
the order in which they should be repeated ; to count intelli- 
gently requires in addition a true appreciation of the numerical 
difference of each group. 

'Correct ' conntiiiir is not an aritlinietioal operation. It is 
t mere verbal exercise ,* nothing of number enters into it but the 
names. A child may repeat the names of the figures from one to 
t thousand, and yet perceive as little reference to different groups 
of objects as he perceives, and as actually exists, when he repeats 
the letters of the alphabet. Correct counting is, however,, an 
introduction to intelligent counting, and is, so far, indispensable ; 
but it should not be forgotten that in itself it is of very little 
arithmetical value — that, in fact, it is but a means to secure a 
desired end. I am particular in mentioning this, as it is the only 
proficiency in counting required by the majority of teachers from 
the children of their junior classes. 

Sntelliffent conntinir- A child should be taught not only to 

count ' correctly,' but to tfnow that each name which he repeats 

represents a number of ones, or tmits, and that each group differs 

from the next to it by one, and otili/ one — that nine, for instance, is 

^^^ more than eight, and one less than ten, and onlg one. This is 

taught by means of the ball-frame. One ball is brought over on 

the first line, two on the next, three on the next, &c., and as they 

'^'e hrought over the master and children repeat together the nimi- 

P^'ofbaUs. This frame should form a portion of the apparatus 

^ every school. When it has not been procured, books, marbles, 

pens, or any similar objects easily grouped will answer the purpose ; 

f^en the pupils themselves in default of all else may be arranged 

^to the groups represented by the different names, and be lius 

^*^ in place of a ball-frame. 

Ijistead of saying one, two, three, &c., they might judiciously be 
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made at first to say one ball, two balls, three baUs, &c. They ^?nl\ 
thus soon come to see that the names are the names of groups,* 
which differ from each other by a certain quantity. 

Testa of proficiency in conntiiiir intelliirently. When pupils 
can repeat the names of the figures, and, in addition^ answer such 
questions as the following, they may be said to count intelli- 
gently :— 

If I have 6 marbles, and get 1, how many shall I have P 
V J, 6 „ losel, ? 



yi 



7 „ get 1, „ „ „ ? &c. 



Each consisting of the addition or subtraction of unity. Those 
involving the addition or subtraction of two or more units are not 
proper questions, as the object in view is to determine whether the 
pupils laiow the precise difference between the groups which are 
in immediate connection with one another. 

Zntelllirent coantlnir embraces two arltlunetical laws. 
Intelligent counting may be said also to embrace a knowledge of 
the two arithmetical laws deducible from the mere names of the 
figures. The first law is exemplified in the teens, or tens, in tiUrleen, 
fourteen, fifteen, &c. ; and the second in the figures that end in ty, 
as twenty, thirty, forty, &c. The first names are corruptions of the 
compounds three-ten, four-ten. Jive-ten, &c., and these again are 
contractions of the expressions three and ten, four and ten, five 
andiXiJi. The second are corruptions of two-tens, three-tens, four- 
tens, &c., and these are contractions of the expressions ' two tens 
added together,^ * three tens added together,^ * four tens cCdded 
together,- &c. ; and both are instances of that peculiar species of 
addition in which one word registers the answer, and indicates the 
addends employed. When a child says eighteen, or tioenty, for 
instance, he ought to learn from the mere word (1) that the group 
it represents is formed by the union of 'two others, and (2) that 
these others are indicated by the names eight and ten, or^ in the 
case of the word twenty, by ten and ten (two tens). 

Test questions on tbese laws. When properly taught these 
laws, the pupils should be able to answer questions like the 
following : — 

Of what is seventeen formed ? 

„ „ sixteen „ 

„ ., thirteen „ 

How many are two tens ? 

„ „ two tens and three ? 

„ „ four tens and nine ? 

„ „ ten tens and ten ? &c. 
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The laws admit of easy application in this way, and the skill 
and intelligence required are quite within the powers of young 
children. It is very easy to employ them in forming a system of 
mental addition, and, by a reference to the fact which they so 
frequently bring before lie children — that ten enters into the com- 
position of all numbers beyond itself — ^it is easy to explain to all 
children the ten-group or decimal character of our system. 

NOTATION AND NX7MERATI0N. 

Most Important rules. Pupils should now be enabled to 
read and represent numericaUy by the recognised symbols the numbers 
whose names they have learned to repeat. In other words, they 
should begin the study of numeration and notation. These are two 
of the most important rules in arithmetic. Unless they are fully 
understood it is quite impossible that there can be any true or 
rational knowledge of the powers of the numbers made use of in 
any calculation ; and it is found to be the case that intelligent and 
successful answering upon arithmetic is in exact accordance with 
an intelligent and a successful comprehension of these elementary 
rules. And yet I regret exceedingly to say that there are few 
schools in which they are taught carefully or skilfully. This state- 
ment is borne out by the combined testimony of all the inspectors 
in Great Britain and Ireland. If there is any point upon which 
there is a perfect agreement among these gentlemen, it is this.^ 

Tliat tbey are not known arises firom tbe system of unlt- 
Ingr* The system generally practised for teaching these rules is 
the cause of the great ignorance which the pupils exhibit. It may 
be called the system of unit-ing, by which each figure gets a name, 
independent of, and longer than its predecessor. By it such a 
number as Jifiy mUHons, sixty thotisandy and Jive, instead of being 
grouped in the child's mind as 50, 060, and 005, must be decom- 
posed into the following : — 

6 units 

tens 

hundreds 

units of thousands 

6 tens of thousands 

hundreds of thousands 

units of millions 

5 tens of millions. 

^ See aU the Reports of the Ck)m- l«66-7, pp. 467 and 631 ; 1857-8, p. 

muBonen of National Edacation, 585; 1859-60, pp. SO and 198 ; 1860> 

h«luid,and the following in Eng- 1, pp. 170 and 188; 1861-2, pp. 114 

^d: Min. of Coondl, 1845-6, vol. and 130; and also Education Com- 

ii.p.188; 1846-7, vol. I p. 134 ;vol. missioners, 1861, voL I p. 259, vol. 

»• p. 93; 1847-8, voL li p. 190; ii. p. 668. 
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How few children can see that all this is equivalent to the simple 
expression above I It cannot, therefore, be a matter of surprise 
that the junior classes are unable to make use of notation at all, 
and that the senior classes practise it with extreme slowness and 
difficulty. 

It is Impracticable in a largre sobool. Teaching notation on 
this system is quite impracticable in a large school. Suppose, for 
instance, that thirty children are assembled for a half-hour's lesson, 
and that they are told to put down four hundred hiUiona, fifty 
miUtons, siocty thousand and five. Now, leaving out of the question 
the blunders they make and rectify before they are correct, let us 
suppose that the slates are ready for inspection. Before the master 
can decide upon the accuracy or inaccuracy in any one case, he 
must repeat the whole of the following : — 

5 units 
tens 

hundreds 

units of thousands 

6 tens of thousands 

hundreds of thousands 

units of millions 

5 tens of millions 

hundreds of millions 

units of billions 

tens of billions 

4 hundreds of billions. 

And, to test the accuracy of the whole class, he must go over all 
this no less than thirty times. When, therefore, we consider the 
errors which, as a matter of course, he wUl meet with, and the in- 
structions he will, as a consequence, be called upon to give, we can 
have no hesitation in saying that he will be unable to go over all 
within the half-hour. Notation and numeration are, therefore, 
omitted from the school teaching, for this omission is imperative 
by the system of instruction adopted. 

U'nlt-lng', tbouirli a bad system of Bmneratlon, Is not at 
all a system of notation. It must, however, be acknowledged 
that it w a system of numeration^ though so bad as to be wortliS*, 
but it is not at all a system of notation in the true sense of the 
word ; for, if a child taught thus is required to put down,/J/i!^-*f 
thousand, three hundred, and eight, for instance, he is obliged, firom 
having no primary guide, to make the best guess he can at it; snl 
this may probably be : — 

56,300,8. 
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begins to ' unit ' or ' numerate ' it, and says : — 

8 units 

tens 

hundreds 

3 units of thousands. 

thus that the three is in the wrong place^ he blots out a 
nd begins again : — 

8 units 

tens 

3 hundreds, &c., &c. 

he continues blotting out the figures, and repeating the 
yme, until the whole is right. 

r at Practice fail in notation. Is there any wonder, 
\i there should be ignorant pupils and despairing teachers ! 
let with frequent cases in which pupils who were able to 
ice were quite unable to subtract two numbers of seven or 
^es when dictated to them, and with other cases where, 
ight, they exhibited more doubtfulness and slowness than 
uld evince in the solution of a difficult question in the 
onmiercial rules. 

lem say tbat tbe fUlnre is caused by nervousness, 
I is not so. Teachers cannot conceive the cause of these 
and are too prone to attribute them to that nervousness 
lence which most children feel when under examination, 
g altogether that the sam'e nervousness, were it really in 
>, would produce bad answering vnth more certainty on 
er and more difficult rules. 

eanse. The real cause is to be found in the teacher^s own 
consequent upon the laborious and impracticable systems 
Most of them would rather teach any rules than these, 
3 of them pretend to look upon them as entirely beneath 
ice. The children, also, taking their cue from the masters, 
)ry frequently even to learn what is thus so much despised. 
X5ely necessary to say, that if they were thoroughly known 
old indeed be beneath the notice of the teachero and ad- 
lasses ; but when not known, the more rudimentary they 
greater must be the shame attached to those who are 
of them. It will always be found, however, that those 
pise these rules on account of their simplicity are merely 
a doak for inefficiency. 

tme system is simple. The true system of teaching 
ion and notation is very simple. 
i2 
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All numbers may be supposed to be divided for the puipoee of 
these rules into the following heads : — 

(1) Those expressed by one digit. 

(2) „ „ „ hw digits 

(3) „ » „ t^ee „ 

(5) „ „ „ nine „ &c 

A new division being formed of every three succeeding digits, as 
twelve, fifteen, &c. 

8ael& sboiild form bnt one lesson. And each of these groups 
should form but one lesson. Thus, the first lesson will be up to 
nme inclusive ; the second to nmety-nine ; not to twenty, th&ty, 
forty, &c., as most teachers limit it, but up to the termination of 
the two-digit group of figures. I do not mean by one lesaonj one 
period of half an hour or an hour, &c., but simply that all in the 
two-digit group should be indiscriminately treated of, that is, that 
the child may be shown how to put dovim 36, and then he may be 
called upon to put down 94, or any other number of the same 
formation. The third lesson will embrace all figures from 90 to 
1,000 exclusive, and so on with the others. Or, in other workf 
the ^ist period of figures should be taught hjplaeea, whereas each 
of the others should be taught as a whole. 

n-ot neoeasaiT to describe tbe first tliree 1b tMs liookr af 
tbey are now fUrly tanffbt. It is not necessary to describe 
minutely in this work the steps by which numbers expressed lij 
three figures — ^the numbers which constitute the first three lessoitf 
— should be taught, as in the majority of schools the pupils write 
such numbers down very fairly. It is in the numbers beyond these 
that they fiEdl, and it is, therefore, to these that I shall now ddetj 
refer. 

Tbe foUowlngr bints may be required. I beg to suggest) 
however, that the following exercises be added, in teaching tiM 
first three places, to those commonly met with. 

(1) The pupils should know what & place is, and what a peri^ij 
and they should be able to complete a period, or change the valtt 
of any number by using either ciphers or significant figures. Fv 
instance, if the figure 4 is given to them, they should make od 
of it the complete period, 004, or out of 61 the period, 061. Ort 
a figure, as 3, be given to them, they may be called upon to sttto 
how they would make it stand for thirty y or three hundred; Oft 
400 be put down, how they would make it stand for fottji (t 
for four. Again, they may be called upon to affix ciphers to tfj 
figure without altering its value, or to remove any ^gva4 fromtte 
first to the second or third place, by ciphers or such mgniftii* 
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as they maj select themeelveSy stating in each case what 
il result is. (2) They should also be required to state orally 
a^res are used to represent any number. If, for instance, 
mdred and twenty-one be selected, they should say at once 
d 1 ; if four hundred and Jive, they should say 4, 0, and 5, 
nd they should be able to reduce numbers to their com- 
parts, as, 626 to 500, 20, and 6, and reform them by the 
38 of simple addition.^ 
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n and its method. At the 
16 they are closely connected 
*h other; so that they must 
t in mutual dependence, 
ention falls to be first ex- 
and it is with the number 
he necessity for explanation 
IB. Regaiding the first nine 
it need only be observed, 
r should not be designated 
oee way in which they com- 
re, as one, two, three, and so 
systematically as one-unit, 
B, three units, and so on. 
names one, two, three, drc, 
the various groups of num- 
; are afterwaids to be formed, 
mndreds, &e. And the ap- 
sxclusive appropriation of 
Dies to the units, which is 
in the elliptical way of de- 

1 them, is a great hindrance 
ipil's perception of the prin- 
h of numeration and nota- 
lien the class come to the 
LO, the teacher calls their at- 
the fact, that it is consider- 
own into a parcel or grouo : 
ntage of grouping can easily 
■ted from their own expe- 
The number is in fact not 



ten, but a ten or OM-ten; and it 
would be advisable to call it so. In 
proceeding beyond thia number, the 
reckoning begms with the units again 
in their order, receiving them as 
added to the one-ten already grouped : 
so that the numbers in succession are 
one-ten, and one, which the class is 
taught to call, for convenience' sake, 
eleven, one-ten and two, one-ten and 
three, &c, called respectively twelve, 
thirteen, Ac; until the reckoning 
comes in due course to the hM>-tens 
called twenty : after which the same 
process of gradual addition by units 
IS resumed. Each step in the reckon- 
ing should be exhibited to the eye on 
the black board. The grouping of 
ten-tens (when that is reached) into 
a new group called one-hundred, upon 
the same principle as that embodied 
in the grouping of ten units into one- 
ten, may form a limit to numeration 
for a time. So far, the teaching is 
entirely oraL If it be asked whether 
at this period th^ teacher should seek 
to make the pupils comprehend why 
the grouping proceeds by tens, the 
answer is that thb is a matter which 
cannot be made intelligible to them : 
he may satisfy any desire they are 
likely themselves to form on the sub- 
ject by connecting the ten with the 
ten fingers ; but any investigation of 
different scales must stand over till a 
later period. 

< Notation,^Order of Stept.^The 
notation of the numb^ must next 
be explained: and here again it is 
with the number ten that the need of 
explanation is fdt to arise. When 
the teacher comes to the number one- 
ten, he directs the attention of his 
class to the fact that it is one in some 
sort equally with the one unit already 
learnt; though a different kind of 
one, still of its kind it is one. Its no- 
tation must therefore be sometiiing 
which shall convey both its agree- 
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When they have thus thoroughly mastered the difficulties of 
expressing numbers of three places, and accurately and practically 



ment with the one unit and its 
difference. The teacher may suppose 
different kinds of notation for it, all 
necessarily modifications of the sym- 
bol 1, as e.g. 1*, or a larger 1, thus 
leading them to feel that the form of 
symbol which is adopted is not a 
matter of absolute necessity, but of 
convenience. So he tells them what 
that symbol is, viz. 10 ; leading them 
to observe that though the cipher is 
a new figure, it has no value m itself 
and is therefore never used by itself, 
but that it is of ^eat value as that 
by which we distmguish between the 
1 that denotes a unit and the one 
that denotes a ten. When they are 
thus prepared, he enunciates the prin- 
ciple of the notation to them, that is, 
by the relative position of the figure 
that its difference of value is denoted. 
In going on to confirm that principle 
by other examples, he had better 
take the tens, or some of them, here : 
two-tens denoted by 20, three-tens by 
30, and so on. These cases are purely 
analogous to that already taught ; so 
much so, that, under judicious lead- 
ing, the pupils could infer what the 
notation for them will be. Then the 
teacher comes back to the combina- 
tion of tens and units. If it has been 
impressed that one-ten is denoted by 
the sj'mbol 1 in the second place 
from the right, and the one-unit by 
the symbol 1 with nothing else to 
its right, the pupil will have little 
difficulty in apprehending how one- 
ten and one-unit together, or eleven, 
should be denoted by two symbols 
standing to each other in the relation 
indicated by the symbol 11 : similarly 
one-ten and two-units or twelve 
should be handled, and other num- 
bers in succession. The especial 
point for careful illustration at this 
point is to show that a simple juxta- 
position of the symbol for ten with 
the symbol for one, viz. 101, would 
not denote eleven. For it is just at 
this point that the popular miscon- 
ceptions of notation amongst children 
come in ; and if they come in here, 
they are carried through the whole 
sequence of notation, and embarrass 
his entire future progress. The 



teacher cannot be too careful, there- 
fore, to show them the cipher is only 
used to keep the figures in their pro- 
per relative position, and that, if the 
figures are m their proper position 
without its use, as in 11, 12, Ac., 
there is neither need nor room for its 
introduction. If the symbols up to 
20 are illustrated with sufiicient 
clearness, the subsequent ones will 
cause no trouble. — fhat the pupil 
may have familiarity in using the 
sjnoabob of the different numbers, he 
must not only have them explained 
to him, but be in the habit of observ- 
ing and of making them. Exercises 
may be formed for this purpose, more 
or less varied, according to the 
teacher*s ingenuity. Thus the class 
may write the symbols both succes- 
sively and miscellaneously to dicta- 
tion ; or they may name the numbers 
of which the teacher points to the j 
symbols on the board. They may be 
exercised upon finding particular 
pages in a book; which is the first 
application they have to make of 
their knowledge of notation apart 
from numerical operation. They may 
be asked to write down the symbols of 
numbers which the teacher exhibits 
on the ball-frame without naming; 
or to name these numbers orally ; or 
to lay off on the frame the munbers 
of which the teacher gives either the 
name or the symbol : for they must 
learn to associate, not merely the 
name of the number with its symbol, 
but both with its value. And pnc- 
tice in reading the notation should 
be conjoined, at the teacher's discre- 
tion, with operations under the ele- 
mentary rules ; e.g. if the subject (rf 
a lesson is the numbers from 30 to 
40, each of these numbers may be 
reached b^ a series of combined ope- 
rations with smaller numbers, then 
written on the board with its name 
and symbol distinctly enunciated, 
and the whole column revised when 
completed. 

*The number 1.00 is the next criti- 
cal point in the pupil's progress ; and 1 
it should be treated with the safflO 
amplitude of illustration as the 10- 
First let the teacher impress the tiK^ 
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learned the value of what is called a place in arithmetic, and 
the use of the cipher, they will have scarcely any further trouble. 



that it is a new group, one hundred, 
made up of ten of the lower groups ; 
then that its notation agrees with 
that of the two kinds of one ahready 
got in involving the same symbol i, 
bat that it differs from these in the 
position assigned to that symbol by 
the employment of two ciphers. Then 
let him compare the symbol for the 
one-hundred with the symbol for the 
number which comprises one of each 
of the three groups learnt, one-hun- 
dred, one ten, one unit. 111, or any 
two of them, one-hundred and one- 
ten, 110, or one-hundred and one- 
unit, 101, till the pupil can thoroughly 
distinguish them. And then let him 
proceed carefully upward, making 
those comparisons, and applying 
those tests, which cannot but suggest 
themselves to one who reflects on 
what he is teaching. The numbers 
are larger and their symbols more 
complicated; but the pupil has the 
advantage of the previous training 
opun the tens to help him. At the 
same time, he need not now be occu- 
pied with this exclusively ; but may 
go on with addition and subtraction 
whilst his knowledge of the notation 
is being extended. It is futile to 
attempt to exhaust this or any other 
role at the time the pupil is first in- 
troduced to it. For the mere magni- 
tude of the larger numbers, such as 
those involving tens and hundreds of 
thousands, is an obstacle to him, 
even when he perceives the principle 
of notation: his mind must be al- 
lowed time to grow into some fami- 
liarity with these numbers before he 
is expected to manipulate freely with 
them; and this growth cannot be 
foroed. 

* In the explanation of notation, it 
is very important that the terms 
should be used with precision and 
consistency; the pupil cannot form 
diaz ideas, if he hears ' digit,' * figure,* 
'number,' * place,' drc, employed ar- 
bitrarily and interchangeably. 

*The following considera^ons suf- 
fidently show the importance of 
dwelling with much patience and 
caiefalness on this part of arithmetic : 
—(1) "When a principle of nume- 



ration, or of considering a number as 
divid^ into the successive powers of 
the number adopted as the scale of 
notation, is once established, every 
operation becomes a precedent for 
another: the mode of operation on 
tens and units is a proof of that for 
operating on hundr^s and tens, for 
the quantities involved are similarly 
related : they are, therefore, only in- 
stances, in fact, of the same opera- 
tion, the addition of 220 and 130 or 
of 22 tens and 13 tens being ob- 
viously exactly the same thing as 
that of 22 apples and 13 apples, the 
tens in the one case, and the apples 
in the other, being merely the sub- 
jects on which the operation is per- 
formed. There may be different 
ways of expressing this; and, of 
course, it would require much both of 
simphfication and expansion before 
it was introduced to children; but, 
directly or indirectly, something of 
the kind is absolutely necessar}', or 
else all the processes of arithmetic 
are reduced to mere counting, and the 
learner is not able to form any con- 
clusion respecting numbers exceed- 
ing those which he has actually 
reckoned up to." (2) In operating 
on large numbers, whether by addi- 
tion, multiplication, or the like, we 
can attain results only by operating 
on, or by, their parts consecutively. 
It is in virtue of the principle of nu- 
meration that we arrange the several 
partial results ; and that we thus ob- 
tain the total result by carrying over 
units to tens, tens to hundreds, or 
vice versa.— From both of these con- 
siderations it is manifest that all nu- 
merical operations whatsoever have 
their basis in the system of numera- 
tion which is assumed, and cannot 
be understood, even in the slightest 
degree, without a clear perception of 
the principle of that system. Wher- 
ever, therefore, arithmetic is taught 
with any pretensions to be a means 
of education, it must lay the founda- 
tion for these operations broad and 
deep in a full intelligence of that 
principle. And we have dwelt upon 
It thus emphatically with the view of 
removing the erroneous impressioi\| 
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yKThy tbe fourtili division slioiild consist of six instead of 
fonr. The next step, as I have already said, should be to teach 
them to express numbers represented by six fij^ures. The first step 
being one figure, the second being ttoo, the third being three, it 
would be natural to expect that the fourth step should be/otir, 
and in practice, by the system already spoken of, it actually is the 
case ; but at the end of the three figures a new period begins, 
whose subdivisions — units, tens, hundreds — are exactly the same 
as those already learned, and therefore it would be absurd to treat 
them separately. They should be treated of as a whole. 

True metbod of 100011108: notation, I propose to show the 
true method of enabling those children who have already learned 
to hundreds properly to express any number, no matter how high. 

roar steps. There are but four different steps to be attended 
to, none of which possesses any g^eat difficulty. 

Write on the black board any series of figures in proper order. 
When this is done — 

(1) Show the children the method of dividing these into periods^ 
or groups of tlirecy counting always from the right hand. In this 
there will be no difficulty. The separation of each group may be 
effected by a comma, a hyphen, a tick, or, with very young children, 
the three figures in each may be united by a line above them, as 
406, or they may be completely surrounded by a circle, as 

( 406 ]. The great object being to accustom the pupils to regard 

each group as independently of the others as possible. 

(2) They should next learn to read these periods ; that is, to 
read the numbers in each exactly as if written by themselves. 
Thus, suppose the number divided into periods on the black board 
stood thus — 

640,307,081 J 

they must say, pointing to the first, eighty-one; to the second, 
three hundred and seven ; and to the third, six hundred and forty; 
the name of each period being omitted. 

This is exceedingly easy, but it is exactly in this that defects are 
most frequently met with. They should, therefore, be exercised 
on it frequently until they can do it correctly and without the 
smallest hesitation. 

(3) Then, but not till then, they should be taught the names 
by which the periods are distinguished from each other ; and they 

that the discipline of arithmetic does of all the subsequent teachin|p mOL — 

not really commence till the pupil depend upon the manner in which h^^ 

Teaches the more advanced rules, is led to take his first steps in ^''~ 

and of showing that the character subject.* 
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should make use of these names when repeating the numbers in 
each. Thus, to the above numbers they should add millions after 
the six hundred and forty, thousands after the three hundred and 
seven, and units after the eighty-one ; so that the whole will read 
six hundred and forty millions, three hundred and seven thousand, 
and eighty-one units. They can next be taught to drop the word 
units — ^it being generally left out — ^but in each case when not ex- 
pressed they ought to know that it is understood. 

Test qnestloBS, A child so taught will be able to read any 
number, no matter by how many or how few figures it may be ex- 
pressed. He will also be able to explain why there are but three 
places, while the periods are unlimited, and to answer with ease 
and intelligence questions like the following : — 

What does 6 represent in the third place of the Jlrst period ? 
What does 4 represent in the^r^^ place of the second period ? 
What does 5 represent in the second place of the third period? 
Why does 6 in the Jirst place of the second period represent 
unity of thousands P 

What figures represent fifty thousand and forty; one million 
and ten, &c. 

arnmeratloB and notalioB slionld be tanirlit toiretlier. 
What I have already said is made to refer chiefly to numeration, 
but it equally refers to notation also. The two rules must go hand 
in hand together, for they require the same explanations, they 
are founded on the same principles, and they mutually assist one 
another. 

When able to read the figures up to ten inclusive, the child 
should also be able to represent them. When able to read to one 
kmub^, he should be able also to express by their proper figures 
all the numbers he repeats ; and generally, whatever combinations 
of figures he can accurately express, he should also as accurately 
leproduce. 

WotatioB slioiild follow a lesson on numeration. Notation 
should always follow a lesson upon numeration, as it is but putting 
into practice the principles explained. If the one is thus brought 
as a sequence of the other it will test the child's comprehension of 
the master's explanations, it will give an opportunity for removing 
errors, and it will deepen all impressions of what is correct. 

Three bints on pnttlngr down numbers. In putting down 
numbers there are three things to be attended to ; (I) the periods 
should not be too much separated, as 646, 307, 800 ; there should be 
the same distance exactly between them — ^between the 6 and the 
3, the 7 and the 8^as between the other figures ; (2) the commas, 
or other separating marks, should be made neatly ; and (3) each 
P^nod should be completed and marked off before the next is put 
down. 
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and then they should be required to put the 400 in the compart- 
ment already made for the units^ the 3 and only the three in the 
compartment for the thousands^ and the 40 in the remaining one ; 
placing the numbers for the sake of convenience close to the dotted 
lines thus: — 



millions thousands 



units 




They may then rub out these figures and try others, until they 
are quite perfect. 

(2) When they are, they must learn 'to fill up * each compart- 
ment. This consists in putting as many ciphei'S to the left hand of 
what are already entered as loiU make the total number of figures in 
each exactly three.^ 

In the above example no figure ought to be entered in the first 
compartment) but two must be entered in the second, and one in 
the third. The whole will then appear as follows, and the figures, 
if taken out and written in that order on the slate, will accurately 
represent the given number : 



millions thousands 



umts 




(3) When quite perfect in these two steps they should proceed 
to the next, which consists in the removal of the horizontal lines, 
leaving the perpendiculars, &c., to form divisions which are to be 
filled up in the same way, thus : — 

millions thousands units 



(4) The next step is the removal of even these lines, putting in 
tbeb place commas, thus : 

millions thousands units 



^ Of course it is not in reality 
necessary to complete the left-hand 
conQpartinent, but it is better to 
state the rule in general terms, as 



above than to be confusing the 
children in their earlier efforts by 
pointing out to them what is ex- 
ceptional. 
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(5) And the last is to remove all guides, causing the children 
to supply the commas when each period is completed. 

The periods are to he written, as before recommended, at proper 
distances from each other, and the ciphers to the left hand of the 
last period are to be dispensed with. 

Pleases tbe otaildren. This mechanical method of teaching 
notation has the great advantage of interesting young children. 
They regard it as an amusing puzzle, and take pleasure in it ac- 
cordingly. 

irotation and nmneration sometliingr more than mere 
pnttlngr down and readingr numbers. Teachers should not 
imagine, however, that when pupils ara able to put down and read 
any number freely and accurately, that they, therefore, know 
numeration and notation properly. This is but a mechanical 
knowledge, and may, as has just been shown, be mechanically 
acquired. To know notation well they ought not only be able to 
put down readily and correctly any number given out, but they 
should also know the exact value of each figure, and the principles 
upon which our system of numeration rests. In fact, we may 
divide the knowledge which children may possess about these 
rules, just as we have already divided their knowledge of counting , 
into correct and intelligent. They may know them ^ correctly,' and 
they may know them ' intelligently,' the latter including the 
former, and adding to it a thorough acquaintance with the laws of 
number. Correct notation and numeration must be acquired first, 
the higher kind subsequently, but always. 

Proficiency for eacb class defined. Arithmetic should begin 
with the alphabet class, and should be taught regularly till the 
close of the course, each class haying a certain defined proficiency 
diflferent from the others. Suppose that the children of a school 
are divided into six classes — the first (or lowest), the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth; and that the junior classes are divided, 
the lowest into three drafts, the second into two, as ought to be 
the case ; and the others not divided — ^we would then have the 
following classes and drafts : — 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 



\ Alphabet draft 
[Spelling draft 
i Advanced draft 
1 Junior draft 
f Senior draft 

undivided 



which we may 
designate as 



13 

3 
4 

15 
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And, in my opinion, the following is the proficiency which 
shoald be required firom each, and which is easily attainable. 

1* should be required to count correctly , that is, as has been 
already explained, to repeat the figures in their order. They 
should be proficients in this about the same time that they are 
proficients in the alphabet, the learning of one presenting about 
the same difficulty as the learning of the other, and both depend- 
ing almost entirely upon memory, which in young children is 
peculiarly quick and vivid. 

They should also know so much of mtelligent cotmting as will 
enable them to connect the names with objects, and distinguish 
the groups in immediate connection with each other. 

The most grown of them ought to learn to form the nine digits 
from a model set before them. 

1^ should be required to know all contained under the head of 
intelligent counting. They should be able to write down any 
number up to 10 when dictated to them, and to read it off. 

1* should, in addition, be able to write down and read any 
number up to 100. 

2^ should be able to write down six places of figures, and to 
answer all the queries about places, and perform all the exercises 
already mentioned about completing periods, &c. 

2* Should be able to put down any number required with 
sverage correctness, and with a fair amount of intelligence, 
arranging them imder each other readily for the purposes of 
addition, subtraction, &c. 

3. Should do all this with greater neatness and despatch, and 
with more intelligence. 

4. Should be acquainted with the different systems, as the 
English, French, Roman, &c., and be able to answer intelligent 
qn^tions upon the laws of increase in places and periods in each 
system. To what extent they agree, and when they begin to 
difier, &c. 

5. or highest class, should know all this, and be able to reduce 
a number firom any one system into another — ^as firom the decimal 
into the qumary, binary y &c., and to perform in any system the 
processes of addition, subtraction, &c. 

Wotatloti slitmld be known praotioally. In aU classes 
notation should not only be well known up to the limit defined, 
"but it should be practically known. That is, the pupils should be 
able not only to put down the figures correctly, but they should be 
able to arrange them properly — quickly, correctly, and neatly — under 
each other as required in simple addition, subtraction, &c. 

SIftoiild be always naed. It should also be continually used. 
IMany masters at present spend considerable time and trouble in 
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making their pupils proficient in it, and then, as if its value began 
and ended in itself, they cease to apply it Instead, for instanoe, 
of giving out a number to the class, they dictate singly the figures 
which compose it. Thus, if the question were to subtract nine 
hundred and eight from three thousand four hundred and sixty, 
they would say, ^ put down 3, 4, 6, 0, and under the 4 put down 
9^ next to it put 0, and then 8, and subtract.' Such a course is 
very wrong, for by it the time spent in acquiring notation, &c., is 
to a great extent wasted, and it creates in the minds of the children 
a tendency to omit all consideration of the value which the situa- 
tion of the figures gives to them, — ^to look upon the 3 for instance 
(in the above question), simply as a 3, the 4 as a 4, &c., and to 
shut out the important fact that, in taking the 9 from the 14, they, 
in reality, are taking 900 from 1400. 

IXTby so mnoli space is griven to tbese mles. I have 
devoted considerable space to notation and numeration from being 
convinced, like the gentlemen already quoted, that to ignorance of 
them may be traced most of the failures in working arithmetical 
questions which are now generally met with, and that, therefore, 
any suggestions by which the study of them may be fadlitated will 
not only give a better knowledge of the rules themselves, but will 
enable the pupils to work the higher branches of arithmetic more 
accurately and intelligently. 

ITeatness and qniokness oonsidered. In addition to what I 
have just stated, I wish to press upon teachers the necessity 
which exists for seeing that the figures are neatly and correctly 
made, though at the same time they are made quickly. Some 
teachers allow their children to make very clumsy and ill-shaped 
figures simply from carelessness and indifference, but others do so 
from the notion that to make figures neatly consumes time unneces- 
sarily. This, however, is a great mistake. The making of figures, 
like the making of letters, is a matter of habit and system. If 
properly taughty neatness^ accuracy j and quickness wUl always go 
together. 

iXTant of neatness, ^bO., a cause of error. But even sup- 
posing that neatness of execution and arrangement did require some 
extra time, teachers should not forget that many a wrong answer 

is the result of hurry, imtidiness, and of ill-formed figures, and 

that, therefore, the time which avoided those was well spent - 

When the one is like the seven, the seven like the mwc, the ciphei 

like the six, or when the units are under the tens, the tens unde^^Hi 
the hundreds^ &c., how is it possible to doubt the certainty o- ^ 
error? 

Makingr of figrures on paper. Mr. Fleming, Head Inspecti 
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of Irish National Schools, thinks this matter of sufficient import- 
ance to deserve a prominent part in his first general report He 
suggests, and in its advantage I quite concur, that boys ' from 
Sequel upwards should transcribe, under the vigilant and direct 
superintendence of their teachers, and as a daily exercise, one or 
two sums into a book prepared for that purpose, and that the junior 
classes should write copies of figures from well-set models.' Mr. 
Cook says^ that 'the use of paper conduces much to neatness 
and accuracy of the work ; ' and Mr. Fletcher,' while stating that 
the main advantage of using paper, that of neatness, may be 
obtained by means more universally applicable with less waste of 
time, yet admits that these means are not so universally in use as 
entirely to supply its place. It is too much the fashion to overlook, 
in the present system of conducting schools, the advantages arising 
from the use of paper in arithmetical operations, and it seems to be 
done from an over-anxiety to differ as much as possible from the 
plans adopted by the ' venture ' teachers whom we are now super- 
seding ; but though these men made the use of paper an evil 
from carrying it too far, the extreme into which we have fallen 
— of excluding it altogether — appears to be nearly as injurious. 
There can be no doubt but that, when kept within due bounds, 
its introduction again will be of advantage, especially to those 
intended for mercantile pursuits. 
Paper be used at borne. It may be used as recommended by 
- Mr. Fleming, and it may be made judiciously one of the home 
exercises. The children should be required to work a few questions 
occasionally at home, and to bring them, neatly written out on 
paper, next day, for the master's revision and inspection. The 
master can make these questions tests of the rules already learned, 
or questions bearing upon the staple trades, &c., of the neighbour- 
hood or of the parents of the children ; or he can so word them as 
to test the intelligence by which rules will be selected, when the 
^guage itself gives no clue to show imder which rule a question 
comes. 

TABLES. 

JULdlnflT singrle dibits. — Two systems foUowed at present. 

The next rule to notation and nimieration is simple addition, but 
Wfore entering upon it formally and by the use of slates the child 
should be able to make out mentally, and should remember, the 
autns of each pair of single digits at the least. How is this to be 
ione ? At present in many cases the pupils' knowledge of mental 

1 Min. of Council, 1852-3, p. 322. 2 ibid. 1846-7, vol il p. 98. 
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addition has been acquired by the laboriouB process of being con- 
tinually told the results^ and corrected when wrong ; but in the 
majority of schools the pupils count their fingers, make strokes on 
the slates, or adopt some similar mechanical aids. The first is 
scarcely a system of teaching at all. It wastes a great deal 
of time, and fosters that sort of hap-hazard answering which 
leads to the acquisition, on the part of the children, of desultory 
habits of thought strongly calculated to retard tiieir progress 
afterwards. 

Those who make use of the second course do not add at all in 
the best sense of that term ; they merely cowU. If, before a child 
can tell what the sum of any two digits is — as, for instance, three 
and four — he is obliged to repeat 4 (5, 6, 7), reckoning at the same 
time his fingers or the strokes on his slate, he has gone so little 
beyond what is generally understood by counting, as distinguished 
from adding, that he may be said merely to count stilL There is 
no mental culture whatever ; the operation is so mechanical that 
the mind at last goes through it almost unconsciously ; neither is 
there any arithmetical progress, but there is a great waste of time, 
for as the result is not registered for future use, the same steps 
must be taken over and over again whenever the same addends 
occur. In fact, the child in such a case knows only how to obtam 
the result, but he does not know, without calculation, what that 
remit is. 

Apply this system to the multiplication table and the rule of 
multiplication, and its absurdity appears at once. 

Meobanical aids very l^Jurlons. I scarcely know anything 
so difficult to be got rid of as the use of mechanical aids in 
adding, if once they have been practised for any length of time. 
In fact, so permanent are their efiects that it is by no means 
unusual to meet with children, especially girls, able to work 
Practice, who are forced to adopt some such aids in totting up a 
few figures. 

Tlie only true plan to teacb mental addition. The only 
tru'e plan to teach mental addition is to be had in the judicious use 
of the addition table. This table, however, is so little known in 
schools at the present time, that it will be necessary to extract firom 
it to show what it is, and to make myself fully understood. The 
following are the two first columns : — 



2 and 1 


are 3 


3 and 1 


are 4 


2 „ 2 


» 4 


3 „ 2 


„ s 


2 „ 3 


„ 5 


3 „ 3 


« 6 


2 „ 4 


» 6 


3 „ 4 


» 7 


2 „ 5 


» 7 


3 „ 5 


» 8 
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2 and 6 


are 8 


8 and 6 


axe 9 


2 „ 7 


» » 


8 „ 7 


.,10 


2 „ 8 


,,10 


3 „ 8 


„11 


2 „ 


»11 


3 „ 9 


„12 


2 „10 


»12 


3 „10 


„13 


2 „11 


„13 


3 „11 


„14 


2 „12 


»1* 


3 „ 12 


„16 



Each gacceeding column is formed eimilarly by the addition of 
a higher digit to the nnmbers arranged in order from 1 to 12. I 
am aware that, in strictness^ this table, like the table of multi- 
plication, need not extend to twelve, but the frequent repetition of 
the numbers and results, especially as they occur in an inverted 
form, is practically a decided advantage. 

The addition of unity to the twelve numbers is left out, for 
that is in reality counting, and is embraced under the head of 
intelligent counting, already treated of. 

Tills table slioiild be tangbt in steps. There are many 
methods of teaching this table ; but I find, by a large experience of 
its working, that the following is the most expeditious and the 
best :— 

1st step. (1) Explain the composition of the table, that is, 
explain the principle upon which the table is formed, or, in other 
words, verify the results by an actual reference to objects. The earliest 
ideas of number which children possess are all applicate. It is only 
at a later period they acquire the power of abstracting number 
from the objects to which it belongs and considering it separately. 
All operations should, therefore, at the first be performed tangibly, 
should appeal to sensible objects, and be actually verified for the 
children. It is not sufficient to tell them that four and three are 
seven ; they should be shown that four books and three books make 
seven books, or that four baUs and three baUs make seven baUs, 

■•w a class may serve tbe purposes of a ball-firame. I 
have already recommended such an appeal to familiar things in the 
case of counting, and suggested the use of the baU-frame, or of 
books, slates, &c Dr. Gumming gives the following to show in 
$\ ii\iMt way the mere arrangement and subdivision of the class can 
[f\ he made to instruct children upon the elementary operations. He 
says, * The class consisted of twelve, and when they were arranged 
Vk foil view of each other five were detached from the body, and 
tlie question put : Take 5 from 12, and how many remain ? The 
detachmg of the other four led to questions about the sum of 6 
<^d 4, and the remainder when 9 was taken from 12. Again, the 
class was divided into three equal sections, and the questions put, 
How many are one-third of 12 ? How many are two-thirds, &c. ? 



\ 
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And thus an idea of the simple rules and even of fractions was 
imparted to a very young class of scholars/* 

Pupils sbonld make out tlie table for tbemselves. When 
the pupils understand what is meant by saying that 2 and 1 are 
3, 4 and 5 are 9, &c., it is a very excellent plan to give them the 
ball-frame, and let them make out the results for themselves.* 

Sbould compare figrore, articles, 4bC.» tog-etber. It is also 
a good plan to bring the name of the figure, the figure itself, and the 
articles it represents in close connection, and always to appeal from 
one to the other until the children fully understand what is meant 
by each. The pupils should be kept at this step until they fully 
comprehend what is expected from them, for it is only what is 
understood that ought to be committed to memory. 

2nd step. Get the child to repeat ecLch column in a rhyme from 
beginning to end vnthout stopping. 

Thus, I ask the child to repeat, for instance, the first colunm of 
the addition table. I do not ask questions on it, I do not say to 
him how much are two and one, two and two, &c., but I say to 
him repeat the line ,* this he does by beginning at ' two and one 
are three,' and ending at ' two and twelve are fourteen.' 

Tbe object of tbis step. The first step was to explain the 
results, this is merely to record them in the memory. The repe- 
tition should be not only correct, but as rapid as is consistent with 
distinctness. This is mere rote work, for a child may repeat the 
colunms fluently and correctly, and yet fail to tell the sum of any 
two numbers selected; but this repetition has its use, and k 
adapted to the low class which only is required to practise it. 

3rd step. The child shotdd begin the colmnn at any number 
selected. Thus, instead of a child's beginning at 3 and 1 are 4, and 
repeating to the end, he may be called upon to begin at 3 and 6, 
or 3 and 5, or 3 and 9, «&c., repeating on of course as if he had 
commenced at 3 and 1. 

Its object. The great value of this is in the quickness with 
which he answers the sum of the first two numbers, and therefore 
if he answer it correctly and quickly, the repetition afterwards 
need not be very complete. Thus, if I ask the sum of 5 and 8, 
and the child replies at once 13, and then goes on 5 and 9 are H 
5 and 10 are 15, it will be unnecessary to cause him to repeat 
more than two or three numbers, for the repetition is chiefly ^o 
show the child that it is to the table he must look for answers to 

1 Min. of Council, 1851-2, p. 1083. tion, p. 410. 

See also Min. of Council, 1845-6, 3 Cubes that can be handled by 

voL ii. p. 222 ; 1846-7, vol ii. pp. 96 the children and arranged on the 

and 389; 1861-2, p. 176; Dunn's floor, are, perhaps, to be preferred to 

Principles of Teaching, pp. 90, 91; the ball-frame. See M^Leod'a * Stin- 

and Cuirie's Common School Educa- dard I. of Arithmetic,' 
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sucli questions, and also to keep the columns fresh in his memory. 
In fact, it may be laid down as a general rule that, in every case 
where the child shows that he could repeat the column to the end 
if permitted, three numbers will be sufficient. When he has 
repeated as much of the column as the teacher thinks correct, 
another question should be given to another boy, but in carrying 
out this it is a waste of time to say to the first boy ^ that will do,' 
and then to propose another question. The true plan is to propose 
the question, and the boy who is repeating will stop of himself. 

Kast step. The last Hep is that to which all the others are pre- 
paratory. It consists in asking the sum of any ttvo numbers through- 
out the whole table. This is the end aimed at, and the pbject in 
making so many distinct steps prior to it was to adapt each to the 
varying abilities of the children, so that even the youngest might 
find something within his power to do. 

When pupils fail in giving the sum required, they should be 
called upon to repeat the column from the beginning until they 
anive at it. 

Q^eluiera eMcntial, As this table is almost wholly a matter 
of memory, it is clear that the answers will be given quickly when 
the proper steps have been taken to make the children perfect, but 
many teachers consider that it is very unfair to expect promptness 
and readiness from young children \ they are continually sajring, 
' give them time and they will tell,* ' do not hurry them,' * they 
had not time,' &c., forgetting that children do not want time to 
teU the result if they actually know it. It is only when they are 
obliged to make up the result — that id, when they count instead of 
answering &om the table — that time is necessary. 

These men are, however, not only wrong, but they are very in- 
coiudstent, for they themselves require their children to answer 
rapidly upon the table of multiplication, which is addition repeated 
several times, and therefore much more likely to be slow than the 
addition table itself. 

Bow to extend tbis table. When the table is fully known, 
it should be extended in order to make it available in the addition 
of large numbers. This is done by the following means. Take 
any two numbers, such as 9 and 6. When the child knows that 
their sum ends in 5, he should know from that that the sum of 
19 and 6, 29 and 6, 39 and 6, 49 and 6, &c. end in 5. He will, 
therefore, be prepared to add these numbers readily. He will 
leam the method very quickly if a few examples are done on a 
black board before him, and by a little practice he will soon be 
t able to add any numbers selected, no matter how large. 
^ ■ The tables of sabtractioiiv mnltiplicatloii, and division 
%re to be tanffbt in tbe same way exactly. It is in the same 

k2 
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way exactly as that which I have explained that the tables of 
multiplication^ subtraction^ and division should be taught ; first 
the explanation, then the repetition, then the skipping through the 
columns^ and finally the test questions and the extension to higher 
numbers. 

Subtraction and dlvUlon tables are necessary. Some 
may fancy that those who learn the tables of addition and multi- 
plication will, as a matter of course, be able also to subtract and 
divide, but my experience of schools has convinced me that this 
by no means follows. It is essentially necessary to commit the 
whole four tables to memory, that the desired results may be 
secured in the shortest time. 

Multiplication table sbould be verified by actual addttliiB. 
With regard to the multiplication table great care should be 
taken to explain fully its composition. It is a matter of consider- 
able importance that the child should perceive at an early stage of 
his progress that this table is but a concise form, in which the 
results of certain questions in addition are recorded. He should 
be able to verify these results by applying the principles of that 
rule. Thus, if I tell a child that nine times eight are seventy- 
two, he should be able to prove this statement ; and if I say to 
him that eight times six are fifty, he should be able to show the 
error ; or again, if I ask him to make out how much are twelve 
times nine, he should be able to do so, merely from knovnng the 
principles upon which the table has been formed. Care should be 
taken, however, to see that the table is fully committed to 
memory, for, no matter how well a child may be able to verify its 
results, if he is not able to tell these results at once his progress 
can never be satisfactory. 

Factoring to be tan^lit. As a deduction from this table, the 
child should be made familiar with what is called factwingj as it 
is of very frequent application in many of the arithmetical rules. 
He should be required to state orally the parts he would take for 
36, for instance, or for 50, 24, 18, &c., and also how he would 
make use of these parts in multiplying or dividing. He should 
also be required to state orally how he would midtiply by such 
numbers as 98, 39, 4H, &c., which have no exact factors contained 
within the limits of the table. 

Bxtended multiplication table. This table is frequently 
extended so as to include multiplicands up to 20. This extension 
produces great quickness in working both multiplication and 
division, and enables a child often to solve mentally many ques- 
tions which would otherwise require a slate. I think, therefore, 
that all advanced pupils should be induced to learn it. Mr. 
Fletcher says, in reference to it, that ^ the children of the British 
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schools while proceeding with the higher rules are learning the 
extended multiplication tahle to 20 times 20/ He adds that they 
learn this ' with constant reference to money ; and also an ex- 
tended money tahle up to 5^000 pence^ and tahles of squares and 
cuhes of numhers up to 100.' He remarks that * the capacity of 
rapid and, indeed, instantaneous calculation acquired hy the quicker 
boys within the scope of these tahles and rules was far beyond 
my ability to follow.'* 

Advantagre of, more tban tbe trouble. There may be 
some little trouble in committing each table to memory, just as 
there is trouble in committing to memory any tables whatever, 
but the quickness and accuracy which will arise will more than 
compensate for the additional labour. 

Order of leamingr tbe tables important. The order in which 
the arithmetical tables should be learned is almost of as much im- 
portance as the proper system of teaching them. The multiplica- 
tion table has hitherto been taught first ; this, however, could not 
well have been otherwise, as it was the only one connected with 
the four primary rules which was taught — the other three, addition, 
subtraction, and division, though equally necessary, being wholly 
omitted — and it has been taught as the first lesson in arithmetic. 
Such a course is very wrong; for when a child is obliged 
to learn the multiplication table before or during the time he 
is struggling with the rule of addition, he is learning not only 
what is unnecessary at the time, and what he may forget before 
called upon to make use of, but he is omitting the very table 
which is calculated to smooth his way. He" might just as 
rationally be obliged to learn the pence table, the table of time, or 
even the table of aliquot pai*ts, all of which are useful in their 
proper place, but all unsuited, like the table of multiplication, to 
form an introduction to the first rule of arithmetic. 

True order explained. The sole use of the tables of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, is to facilitate the working 
of the four elementary rules, and therefore each should be learned 
immediately before the rule to which it is to be applied. 

The following appears to me to be the true plan : — 

1. Teach the table of addition (in connection with counting, and 
the notation and numeration of small numbers). 
3. Subtraction table and slate addition. 

3. Multiplication table and slate subtraction. 

4. Division table and slate multiplication. 

5. Pence table and slate division. 

The table of money, showing the relative values of farthings, 

1 Min. of Council, 1846-7, voL ii p. 97. 
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pence, shillings, &c., shomld also be taught in connection with 
division, as a knowledge of it will be required when learning the 
next rule. The tables of time, weight, measure, &c., should be 
learned, for the same reason, immediately afterwards. The general 
principle may be thus stated : — 

While leatmtnfjf one rule commit the table of the nexty taking carCf 
hotoeveTy to begin the study of each table in sufficient time to 
aUoio of its being perfectly mastered before it is necessary to 
use it. 

The tables will thus be learned in their natural order, and, what 
is a matter of very great importance in rendering the results 
permanent, and enlisting the intelligence of the children in their 
committal to memory, they will be studied just before their 
practical application. 

Rule may be introduced praotioaUy troxa tables. I would 
not have it inferred from this that I am opposed to the introduction 
of a rule until the table belonging to it has been fully mastered. 
I vnsh merely to be understood as not recommending a regular, 
formal, and complete introduction until then, and as sketching out 
the natural connection existing between the tables and the rules, 
so that we may avoid the errors of mistiming them. So fSar, 
indeed, am I from opposing the introduction of a rule until the 
table belonging to it has been fully committed to memory, that I 
strongly recommend the practice of giving easy questions illustra- 
tive of the columns of each table already passed over. Thus, to a 
child who has learned the table of addition to the fourth column 
inclusive, such a question as the following may be given with very 
great advantage. 

Find the sum of 134665672 and 
235434215 

for such a question not only tests the child's knowledge of the 
table so far, but renders him much less likely to forget what he has 
learned, while at the same time, by showing him the practical use 
of the tables, it affords him a proper motive for study, and, as a 
consequence, he will study with greater willingness, and of course 
with greater success. 

Questions of this kind can be set on the black boards and the 
children can be sent to make out the answers. This will form a 
valuable silent occupation for the desks. 

Modification of tbe greneral rule Just griven. The general 
rule sketched out above will in some instances require a modifi- 
cation suggested by the nature of the tables themselves, and by 
the character of the attendance of the children. The tables are 
divisible into two kinds : (1) those useful merely bjs aids, and 
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(2) those contaming infonnation valuable in itself. Now, as many 
children remain but a short time at school, it will be necessary to 
deal exceptionally with them. They should be taught the tables 
required in ordinary marketing transactions — the number of stones, 
for instance, in a hundredweight, the number of pounds in a stone, 
quarts in a gallon, &c. &c., even although in acquiring this Imow- 
ledge a deviation must be made from the system of teaching which 
I have just sketched out, and which, from its being founded on 
the present accepted arrangement of the Elementary Rules of 
Arithmetic, appears to be the most natural and orderly. I may 
remark, however, that such exceptional cases will be very rare 
indeed, as nearly all grown boys learn beyond the Compound 
Rules, and it is at this point they should, according to the system 
i recommend, know all the Table Book. 

Apply tbe pence table praotloally. In teaching the pence 
table it is an excellent plan to teach it practically, that is, to apply 
it occasionally to ordinary transactions. Thus, instead of asking 
them to say 6 times 8 are 48, 48 pence are 4 shillings, I might say, 
* What is the price of 6 yards at 8d, per yard ? ' or, ' of 6 oz. of tea 
at Sd. per oz. ? ' or ' of 6 lbs. of sugar at 8d. per lb. ? ' or * of 6 doz. 
apples at Sd, per dozen,' &c. 

Advanced classes to know the notes to tbe tables. The 
most advanced classes should be taught not only all the rules — 
paying, however, most attention to those suited to the trades, &c. 
of the neighbourhood — but they should be taught the interesting 
matter contained in the notes. They should be told, for instance, 
the use and the several peculiarities of each table. In the table 
of money, for example, they should know why £ stands for 
pounds sterling, why s, stands for shillings, and d. for pence, and 
for what the character/ stands in such forms as 8/4, 2/6, &c.,^ 
why the guinea, the pound, &c. were so called, &c. In the tables 
of weight they should know the unit of measure in each, what use 
each is applied to, what are the points of agreement and disagi'ee- 
ment between the weights called Troy and Apothecaries*. But 
for the other classes, and for the exceptional cases already alluded 

to, a good knowledge of what is practically useful will be found 

safficient. 
Tables to be written down before and after committal. 

It is a good exercise to get the pupils to write down the tables, 

both before committing them and afterwards, as the memory is 

materially assisted by it. 
Allies and weigrbts sbonld be in scbool, and pupils should 

eonstmct tables ftrom ttaem. If the actual weights, measures, 

&c. were in the several schools, as I think they decidedly ought to 

» It is used to represent the long/. 
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be, the pupil should be required to make out the tables for himself, 
and then to compare his results with the table book. A foot rule, 
for instance, would of itself show him that there are 12 lines in an 
inch, and 12 inches in the foot. This applied to a yard stick, or 
to a measured yard on the wall of the school, or on one of the 
desks, would show him that there are three feet in a yard. This 
again applied to a perch, marked also in some convenient way. 
would show him that there are 5J yai*ds in a perch, &c. This 
would be to most children but an agreeable amusement, and a 
table so learned would not only be better understood but it would 
scarcely ever be forgotten.' 

Bean Bawes. I refer the teachers to Dean Dawes' ' Suggestive 
Hints ' for some valuable suggestions which will assist them 
in giving to their children true notions of timej weighty lenffth, 
eapaciti/f &c. 

Profioienoy for eacli class. The tables, like notation and 
numeration, should be begun with the alphabet and cobtinued 
regularly in each class in accordance with a graduated scale of 
proficiency, something like the following. The classes and drafts 
are the same as those already given. 

1^ Will verify the table of addition by haU-frame, 

1*. Will repeat the columns in order. 

1*. Will know them well, and verify the subtraction table. 

2\ Will apply the addition table to high numbers and know 
subtraction table well. 

2*. Will know the multiplication, pence, imd money tables. 

3. „ the most important tables. 

4. „ all the tables well. 

6. „ all the tables, with notes, &c. 

Bigrlier tban usual, but practicable. This proficiency is 
rather higher than what is generally sought for, especially from 
the junior classes, but it is quite attainable, as has been proved by 
the actual working of the schools under my inspection ; and it is 
attainable without much extra labour : the great thing to insure 
success is to begin with the lowest class and to carry the teaching 

1 See Com. School Educ. p. 402. pint, a two- foot rule for boys, a 

Mr. Jones, in his report for 1861-2, draper's yard measure for girls, a long 

p. 124, Minutes of Council, says : stick measured off as the " rod, pole, 

* Whereas the adapting of arithmeti- or perch," a common rope with faiote 

cal knowledge to the common prac- in it at six feet distance, to shoir 

tice of life is of essential importance that a sailor can stretch his arms out 

in all schools, it would be a desirable thus far, and so measure a fathom: 

thing, and one easy to effect, for these might certainly be bought for 

every school to be furnished, as a 20s., and would, in the hands of a jn- 

sine qua non^ with a set of common dicious master, teach more p^ticil 

weights and measures, a pair of large arithmetic than '< Wdlkinghcm** aod 

scales, a wooden bushel, quart, and all the " 7tftor&" ' 
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on systematically and by graduated stages. Whatever extra 
labour there may be^ need not necessarily fall upon the teacher, 
for, with regard to tables, coutUingj and, to some extent, notation 
and numeration, monitors, paid or unpaid, can he very judiciously 
employed^ if the teacher will but only exercise over them an active 
supervision, and now and then examine minutely the progress of 
their classes. About five minutes after each reading lesson, or 
before each arithmetical lesson, will be quite sufficient to devote 
to these exercises. 

Xanior olassea anpposed incapable of leamingr tbese. 
Many teachers, I know, will look upon the proficiency for the junior 
classes as much too high, for many are under the impression that 
young children can learn, and ought to be taught, nothing but 
their letters and perhaps a few easy sounds. This, however, is a 
serious error, and one which, as it has led to the comparative neglect 
of these classes, calls for immediate removal. A single visit to any 
well->conducted infant school will show that it is so. One never 
enters such an institution without being struck with the quickness 
and capacity for learning exhibited by even the youngest. My 
impression is, that if teachers would aim at accomplishing more, 
if they would act zealously, continuously, and skilfully, they would 
find greater cause for admiration and hopefulness than for appre- 
hension and despondency. 

SIMPLG BtJLES. 

Addition. We come now to treat of the real work of arithmetic 
— of those elementary operations which are comprised imder the 
four Simple Rules — addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. Of these, the most fundamental is addition ; and the true 
lime to begin it — I mean to begin it formally and regularly, for a 
beginning should be made even earlier, in connection with the 
tables, as has been already explained — is when the addition table 
has been fully acquired, and when the pupils are able to apply it 
to the addition of higher numbers. Between this and slate addition 
there is but a single step — the process of ' carrying * — and it will 
be found exceedingly easy of comprehension by the majority of the 
children. 

OanryinflT explained. ' Carrying * is nothing more than decom- 
pomng a number into its elementary parts, and putting each into a 
group of the same name as itself — ^units into the units' group, the 
tens into the tens' group, &c. Thus, in adding 

60 
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we say, '9 and 2 are 11/ and this number consists of 1 unit and 1 
ten ; the unit is put with its fellow-units, and the ten is carried to 
the tens, making with 9 tens and 6 tens the total of 15 tens, which 
is another compound number, consisting of 5 tens and 1 hundred. 
These 6 tens are put with their fellow-tens, just as the 1 unit was 
put with its fellow-units, and the 1 of the new class, having none 
others to be joined with, is placed by itself. This depends upon 
the fact that numbers of different names cannot be added together ; 
we cannot add three cows to six horses — a mere statement of such 
a question is sufficient to satisfy a child of the impossibility — 
neither can we add tens to units, nor hundreds to tens. 

It is in this place that one of the advantages of decomposing 
numbers, as required in learning notation, will be seen. 

Teolmioal terms to be little used. The children, at first, 
may be told to put down the figure to the right hctnd and carry all 
the others—the technical terms units, tens, &c. being omitted, to 
prevent the possibility of a mistake in calculating. In fact, in all 
their early explanations the teachers should make as little use of 
technical terms as possible, and when treating of technical terms 
themselves they should be very particular in seeing that the 
children fully understand them ; for it is astonishing with what 
accuracy young children will pick up such words, and how freely 
and correctly they will apply them, without in reality knowing 
anything of their true force. 

Tests of profloienoy in addition. A child who knows the 
tables of addition and their extension, as already explained, and 
who at the same time has acquired facility in 'carrying,* should be 
able to find the sum of any number of addends ; but something 
more is necessary before he can be pronounced a proficient in 
the rule. He should not only add correctly, but he should avoid 
iinproper methods, mechanical aids, and waste of time. 

1. Zknproper methods. Under the head of improper methods, 
I allude chiefly to the impropriety of repeating the sum of each 
pair of addends twice before adding it to the next figure. Thus^ 
in the example just given, it is not so good to say, 'one and twr^ 
are three^ ' three and nine are twelve^ ' twelve and four are sLrteen^ 
Ac, as * one and two are three, and nine are twelve, and four ar^ 
sij:teen;* or, which is the most expeditious, and the plan lea?^* 
liable to error, omitting all mention of the addends, to say, ' ihre^-, 
tweh)€n sixteen.'' Beginners may add the first way, those not very 
expert may add the second way, but all advanced children shoul*J 
add no way but the last ; and if unable to do so, they should b*? 
regarded as possessing a defective knowledge of the rule. If macl^ 
to add aloud frequently in the master's hearing, they would easily 
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acquire this method, and practice in it would soon give them the 
requisite degree of quickness. 

Clpbers not to be repeated. Ciphers should not be repeated 
in adding. It sounds very harshly to say, for instance, that * six 
and nought are six,' or that * nought is a nought ; put down 
nought;' and yet these expressions are very frequently met 
with. 

rigriures to be carried are not to be written on tbe slate* 
Again, the figures to be carried ought not to be put down on the 
slate. The practice is unseemly, and, on paper, it is inadmissible ; 
besides, by not requiring the mind to remember such figures, one 
means is thus lost of judiciously strengthening its powers. 

Rows sbonld be stralfflit. Finally, the children should be 
accustomed to make their figures so that the rows will be straight, 
both across and downwards. They have a tendency to write 
slantingly and to blend the horizontal lines with one another ; and 
it is almost impossible for a child to add correctly a question so 
written. These defects can be remedied by strict supervision and 
constant correction, and by beginning the culture of true habits 
from the first. 

a. Meebanloal aids. The mechanical aids referred to are 
not those of counting the figures, making strokes, &c., which I 
have already condemned under the head of * Table.*,' but are rather 
such aids to addition as are given by marking off the tens as they 
proceed up the column, instead of bearing them in mind until the 
end. Take, for instance, the following example : — 

3 4 
6 6 9- 

-7 8-2 
3 4 1 



19 9 6 



The child says, ' one and two are three, and nine are twelve,' and 
then, instead of paying, ^ and four are sixteen,' he puts a mark at 
the nine, to represent the one ten contained in twelve, and carries 
the remaining two to the four, making six, which he puts down. 
He then adds to the f(mr of the next column the number of marks 
thus made (representing tens), and in the addition of the second 
line he marks off^ as before. A child so taught never really adds 
beyond eighteen (nine and nine), and therefore the power that 
arithmetical calculation gives, and which is one of its great educa- 
tional advantages, of sustaining a long train of thought, is thus 
entirely lost. The result may be correct, but the mind is not 
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improved by the exercise. Besides^ as already objected to in 
the previous case^ the practice is unseemly^ and^ in many cases, 
inadmissible. 

3. Slowness. With regard to qmckness, the other essential 
of true proficiency, many teachers do not regard it as of much 
importance. They imagine that accuracy will justify any amount 
of slowness, even that which approaches in character to dulness. 
There are others, however, who think that correctness of results 
is not very material, except in a merchant's office or other place 
of business, provided only that the process is correct, and the 
execution rapid. Both these are in the extreme, the truth ly- 
ing between. There must not be such an amount of haste as 
will necessarily produce error, nor yet so much slowness as will 
appear to border upon inexpertness. The teacher's duty is to 
secure, by every means he can, quickness, expertness, promptness 
of thought and action, but in doing this he should never sacrifice 
correctness.* 

Tme mean by desk and draft teacblngr. — ^Botli necessaryv 
and wby. The true mean is secured by the judicious mixture of 
desk and draft teaching. Desk teaching is necessary to give habits 
of self-reliance, and to test how far the master's instructions have 
been practically valuable in each boy's case ; but class teaching on 
the floor is necessary to secure qfuickness and vivacity. Pupils 
who work arithmetic solely from text-books in the desks, and are 
allowed to linger as they like over each step, become dull, listless, 
incoherent in thought, and unready in action. They require the 
healthy stimulus of the drafts, where the boys generously rival 
each other in quickness and correctness. 

A few hints are necessary as to the proper methods for carrying 
each out. 

1. Desk teackingr* As desk work is to secure self-reliance 
and that accuracy which is the result of a thoughtful study of 
each step, the child should be left as much as possible to his own 
imaided efforts. To encoiu*age him, as many teachers do, to run 

1 Mr. Wood savs (' Sessional tion with ease and rapidity, perfonns 
School,' p. 258), * ft is sometimes it with no less accuracy than he who 
observed, that accuracy in calculation does so with difficulty and sluggisb- 
is infinitely more important than ra- ness — then surely it were ^ml it 
pidity. This is a proposition which were done quickly. All must nn- 
no one will call in question ; and, doubtedly admit that correctness is 
therefore, if the two things were best to be attained by practice ; and 
necessarily or naturally opposed to who is it that in his early years en- 
each other, there can be no doubt joys most the benefits of such pae- 
which should be preferred. But if, tice? He who performs one calcutar 
on the other hand, the two are, under tion in an hour, or he who, periw|)^ 

E roper discipline, found to go hand in performs sixty of a similar kind ii 

and~if he who performa a calcula- the same time ? ' 
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up for assistaiice as eacli difBculty presents itself, not only pro- 
duces disorder and noise, but defeats the object sought for. 

An eye Bupervlsloii to be maintained. It will not do, 
however, to abandon the pupils in the desks entirely to themselves. 
The same sort of eye supervision recommended in the writing 
exercises, is necessary here also. They should feel that they 
cannot idle without being seen. The questions should also be 
retained on the slate for the master's or monitor's examination, 
and for a check as to number, &c. If this is not done, the children 
will become lazy and inattentive.^ 

Paper ta be need in place of slates occasionally. I 
strongly recommend, in connection with this, the occasional use of 
paper instead of slates. I do not mean that the question should 
be worked on slates, and then transferred to paper, but that paper 
alone should be used. This will induce habits of thoughtfulness, 
and produce accuracy as a consequence. It will show whatever 
errors the children may happen to make in their first efforts ; it 
will also afford the best check as to the quantity and quality of 
the work done, and, like all other written exercises, it may be 
made the means for cultivating habits of taste and neatness. It 
may be used at three or four lessons in the week, or more frequently 
if the teacher thinks proper. Copying on to paper questions 
previously worked on slates forms a good introduction to this 
exercise, and should always be practised for some time before 
dispensing with the slates. 

2. Floor teaobinff. In floor teaching, the primary object in 
. Tiew requires that every legitimate means should be taken to rouse 
the boys to excel each other in quickness — to create among them 
a healthy rivalry in getting first place. 

BKetbods to create quickness. This is done in various ways. 
One way is to get the boys to put down their slates, in the 
order in which they are done, on a chair or form in the centre of 
the class, putting them on top of each other, and with the un- 
figored side uppermost. The master, when all are down, turns the 
slates and examines each ; and he puts those boys who are right 
at the top of the class, in order, and those who are wrong at the 
foot. Quickness and accuracy are thus both rewarded, and there- 

1 Mr. Wood, the gentleman from faint pictnie of sloth, when com- 

vhom I have just quoted, says (p. pared with the appe-arance which 

255), 'There is no department, in- the same boy sometimes exhibits 

deed, in which either activity or in- when nominally engaged at the desk 

dolenoe may be more strictly exem- with figures. His lounging attitude, 

plified than in this. " The whining his vacant and listless look, will too 

achoolboy, creeping like a snail un- surely attest the utter inertness of his 

^willingly to school,** is but a very mind.' 
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fore tlie plan is so far good ; but the noise and confusion attendant 
on it render it quite impracticable in a large school. 

There is a second plan. Direct the children to put their slates 
by their sides as soon as done^ and at the same time to go above 
all whose slates are not down ; and then desire all to show slates. 
You can now examine each, putting all to the foot who are wrong, 
and causing the othera to take their places. This also rewards 
both quickness and accuracy combined, and as there is less noise 
attached to it, it is better than the other; but there is always 
more or less of confusion attending it, for occasionally it will 
happen that two or three are done together, and make a rush to 
take the best place. On this account it also will be inadmissible, 
unless the teacher is a very good disciplinarian. 
' An excellent plan to secure qmckness may be thus described : 
Each boy makes a margin at the left-hand side of his slate, in 
which to enter the value the teacher assigns to his answers. Say 
there are twenty in the class : the first done makes the number 20 
on the hack of his slate, which he then places down before him, 
holding a comer with either hand. He also calls out, for the in- 
formation of the other boys, the number thus written. The second 
boy done writes 19, and calls it ; the next 18, and so on. When 
sufficient time has been allowed for working the question, the 
teacher examines the slates, and marks, in the margin set apart for 
that purpose, the value of each answer. All boys wrong get 
cipher, and those who are right get the number entered on the hack 
of their respective slates. These values are all added at the end of 
the lesson, and the children take their places in accordance with 
the result, the highest number going first. By this means rapidity 
and accuracy are both tested. This plan need not be used in the 
case of very short calculations. 

Metbod recommended. The plan which I adopt myself in 
my examination of a school consists in merely desiring the pupils 
to put their slates down rapidly the moment they arrive at any 
answer, whether correct or not. I do not allow them to look over 
the work a second time to test its accuracy. At the order to 'show 
slates,' an order given when I think there has been time enough 
spent, those who have done turn the slates out, and those loho have 
not put their slates hy their sides. All who are wrong go foot, and 
all who did not finish go after them in order. 

Advantages of it. This plan avoids all noise and confu- 
sion, while it rewards quickness and accuracy. The fear that they 
will not be done when the order to ' show slates ' is given, induces—^ 
the children to work rapidly. It even produces greater quicknes^^ 
than the other plans, for the examiner can limit the time for eactr^ 
question to whatever period he considers correct. 



{ 
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Addlttonal snirgrestioiis on floor teaobingr. — 1. See tliat 
eacli order is ftilly obeyed before anotber is griven. Many 
teachers give, for instance, the order tu ' show slates,* and without 
waiting to see whether it is fully and properly oheyed, proceed to 
examine them. The result is, that orJy some show slates, while 
the others either work on, or else copy what they see. 

2. Copyingr must be prevented. Where it exists, it does 
more probably to desti'oy the good effects of draft teaching than 
anything else, as it screens the indolent, and prevents progress in the 
majority of the class. It should he put down, not by any mechani- 
cal means — such as putting the children back to back in pairs, or 
giving different questions to each alternate boy — but by constant 
watchfulness, and by training the children to look upon copying in 
its true light, as not only a breach of discipline, but as a deception, 
of which no high-minded person would be guilty. This fault, like 
most others, begin* ^ the junior classes, and it is there especially 
that the master should repress with & firm hand every symptom of 
it. It is a fault exceedingly common, and strongly condemned by 
inspectors } ^ and one that is in itself almost a sufficient evidence 
of bad answering, for children never copy when they can work 
readily the question proposed. 

3. Chreat attention sbould be griven to olass teacbingr in tbe 
Junior division of tbe sobools. As Mr. Sheridan says,' ' I wish 
most earnestly I could impress upon teachers' minds the truth, that 
the seeds of expertness in calculation must be sown in the junior 
classes, and that, if proper culture be there neglected, no matter 
how plentifully the seeds may be scattered afterwards, the crop 
will be poor. It is in thes^, or not at all, that children acquire 
expertness, and a want of expertness is the most striking defect 
observable.' 

^ Seffin witb easy questions, and repeat tbem frequently. 

Unless the questions are easy, they will require too much thought, 

Ajad will thus defeat the end in view 3 and when once questions are 

1 Mr. Blandford (Min. of Council, cate sound doctrine, they should 

i ^^7-8, vol. ii. p. 190) says, * In ex- take every opportunity of enforcing 

a^xminine upon arithmetic, it is pain- right practice, and of infusing a 

<VaJ to witness the deceit and falsehood sound, healthy, moral tone through- 

S^K-actised by the children in their out the school ; and I know of no 

^^•^^xinpts to copy from each other, surer or more common-sense test of 

^ "^ u greatly to be regretted, that the existence of such a tone prevail- 
t-c^fi^jiers do not take more pains to * ing amongst the children, than when 

■ K» press upon the minds of those com- they abstain from copying the aii- 

***itted to their care the necessity of swers of the sums from one another.' 

^^^■^Athfulness in small matters. It is See also Min. of Council, 1857, p. 

"^^oet desirable for teachers in Na- 471; 1860-1, p. 188; and 1861-2, 

^onal Schools to endeavour, as far p. 130. 

they can, to induce habits of truth > Report for 1858, Commissioners of 

1 honesty, that whilst they iucul- Natioiud. Education, Ireland^ 
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solved^ a repetition will produce an inciease of rigidity, wliicli will 
in the end become a habit 

5. See tbattbe pupils Ailly nnderstaiUI the questtoiuif and 
take down tbe rifflit flgrnres. Confusion of figures and inatten- 
tion to questions are prevalent causes of error, and, as a consequence, 
of slowness. To guard against them, give out the questions clearly, 
not too rapidly, and only upon points that they ought already to 
know well. 

Bxample of rapidity from Mr. "Vrood. When these things 
are carefully carried out, it is scarcely credible to what a pitch of 
rapid calculation boys will arrive. Mr. Wood says of those at- 
tending the Edinburgh Sessional School, that some * will multiply 
such a line of figures as 

7686928165487938764 

by 7, 8, or any other figure in less than the sixth part of a minute. 
From such a line they will subtract another of the same length, in 
the ordinary way, in about seven seconds. In addition, they will 
sum up seven lines of eight figures each, in the ordinary way, in 
less than one-third of a minute^ and, if allowed to perform the 
operation while the question is dictating, in about three seconds^ 

This quickness is not the sole advantage, for they acquire with 
it an energy and promptness of action, and a quickness of mind, 
practically valuable at all times. 

Peculiar arrangrement of addends to save teacber's time. 
To save time, the master should work the question on a slate 
himself along with the class. This^ is better than waiting until 
the children have done, and then taking up a boy's slate and going 
over it. 

In long questions in simple addition, some trouble is spared to the 
teacher, and greater accuracy is secured, by a peculiar arrangement 
of the addends, as shown in the following example : — 

7864321 (1) 

2146679 (2) 

8668437 (3) 

1431663 (4) 

9246834 (6) 

764166 (6) 

8432936 (7) 

1667064 (8) 

3786649 (9) 

The sums of lines (1) and (2), (3) and (4), (6) and (6), (T^J 
and (8), are each a multiple of ten ,* the sum of the eight Im^atf 
will therefore be expressed by seven ciphers having the figure -^ 
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prefixed, tlie four representing half the number of rows added. If, 
therefore, we put any other addend (9), the sum of the whole will 
be expressed by the 4, as already found, followed by the figures 
of the new addend instead of the ciphers. Thus the sum in the 
example above is 43786649. 

There is very little difficulty in making out the addends quick- 
ly : the teacher dictates to his class any number whatever, while 
at the same time he writes this number on the slate which he holds 
in his own hand. Row (2) is formed from it by subtracting the 
units figure from 10, and all the others from 9. This the teacher 
does on his own slate, and then dictates to the class. Row (3) is 
also any number whatever, and row (4) is formed from it in the 
same way that row (2) is formed from row (1). The other rows 
are formed in a similar way. 

There are several ways of preventing the children from noticing 
the peculiar arrangement of the addends. 

The first three or four rows may be any number selected ; the 
subsequent rows being calculated from them by subtraction as above, 
while the row that is to constitute the answer may be placed any- 
where among the addends. Or the answer may be still further 
disguised by making the general result depend on the sum of two 
or three independent addends. If, for instance, I added to the pre- 
vious example the following additional rows : — 

4601672 (10) 
9876142 (11) 

I should be obliged to add these to row (9) in order to find the 
general total. This, however, presents no difficulty. Other expe- 
dients will occur to most teachers so soon as they become acquainted 
with the principle involved. Some teachers have twenty addends 
calculated in this way written out on neat slips of cardboard, which 
they keep in a small box provided for the purpose. The sum of 
these being a multiple of ten, they can be given out in any order 
whatever provided that the entire twenty are given out : addi- 
tional addends must be given to prevent the sum from consisting 
of a series of ciphers ^ these can be of any number at the option 
of the teacher. 

This is sometimes used to prevent pupils copying from each 
other, which they are very much inclined to do, in order to avoid 
the mental strain from the long totting. When this is the 
teacher's object, he may get each child to put down any number 
for the first line that the child likes. The teacher then dictates 
the remaining addends as before. The answer in each case will 
differ, Sjud will be readily found by adding the top line to the 

L 
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independent addend (9), put in by the teacher himself. This can 
he done with great ease and quiclmesd. 
This is easily applied to addition of money^ thus : — 

£683024 68. Sid. (1) 
£416975 ISs. 3JJ. (2) 

Line (1) is any amount, as before ; line (2) is formed from it by 
subtracting the farthing from a penny, the 8 from 11, the 6 from 
19, and the others as in simple addition, except that the units 
figure is taken from 9 instead of from 10 as there required. 

Simple subtraction. We have now treated of Simple Addi- 
tion. The next rule is Simple Subtraction. In this rule, as in the 
other, when the pupil knows the proper table, and its mental ap- 
plicatioD, he has but to become master of two additional principles 
in order to be able to work any question correctly. He must first 
learn to arrange the nmnbers properly, and he must know when to 
' borrow,' when to ' carry,' and when to do neither. 

In addition, it was immaterial what arrangement of the addends 
was followed, provided always that unifa were placed imder units, 
tens under tens, &c. ; but in this the pupils will find it easier to 
place the numbers to be operated upon in a certain relative position. 
They should place the small number below the other. This the 
children will have no difficulty in imderstanding. 

Borrowingr explained. The principle of borrowing may be 
thus explained, but the explanation should be given of course only 
at proper times, and when the pupils are fully prepared to under- 
stand what is advanced. As a preparatory exercise, pupils should 
be accustomed to analyse numbers in the follovmig way : 36, for 
instance, may be written 2(16), the 2 being in the tens^ place, 
and the 16 in the units'. 349 may be written 2(14)9, the 14 
occupying the second place, and representing 14 tens. The pupils 
should prove that these forms represent the same value exactly 
as the others. When they can do this correctly and intel- 
ligently, they should then be called upon to perform subtrac- 
tion without * borrowing,' by simply changing the upper line, in. 
accordance with the models just shown. For instajice, to take 
198 from 349, they should represent the latter by its equivalent 
2(14)9, and when arranged the figures will stand thus : — * 

2 (14) 9 
19 8 



and the subtraction will be * 8 from 9 and 1,' ' 9 from 14 andL 5/ 
* 1 from 2 and 1,' giving 161 as the true difference. 

1 Some may prefer to decompose ing form: qia.o l^lo 
the number according to the follow- o^j — Z ^j-» 
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It must now be explained that the only effect of the change — 
the reduction of the 8 to 2 — ^was to lessen by one the figure of the 
answer placed below it, and this would equally have taken place 
had they increased the figure of the subtr^end by one, instead of 
diminishing to the same amount the figure of the minuend, for 2 
from 3 will be exactly the same as 1 from 2. 

A child win thus see that there are two methods of arriving 
at ihe answer. He should be accustomed to work the questions 
by both, until he can do so perfectly. He will then be in a 
position to imderstand that we reject one plan as being clumsy 
and awkward, and adopt the other as being free from these 
defects ; that in both we decompose the numbers, but in the usual 
method of subtraction the change is imagined only, and not really 
performed. 

Test questions to be more searclilngr* The test questions 
on this rule ought to be more sealtehing than they are. The 
following may be said to be the chief difficulties in simple subtrac- 
tion : (1) Knowing when to carry ; (2) when not to carry ; (3) 
how to deal with ciphers in the minuend or subtrahend, or both ; 
and (4) how to manage in the case of those figures to the left 
hand of the minueiid which may have no corresponding figures in 
the subtrahend. When children begin to carry, they frequently 
continue carrying to the end ; and when they meet with ciphers, 
they generally add what is over instead of subtracting it ; or else, 
which they do also in the case of the ending figures having none 
below them', they bring them down unchanged. Test questions 
should therefore contain these difficulties, and questions involving 
Ihem should be given very frequently during the learning of this 
nQe. Example : — 

1004307016 
10913408 



V) not let the carrying and not carrying take place at regular 
tenrals, for the children would soon see the regularity, and work 
accordance with it. 

Hefects in tbe working of tills mle. In the actual working 
fliis rule the children should avoid expressions like this : ' 8 from 
T camwt, but 8 from 16.* They should be required, from the 
' first, to say * 8 from 16 ' merely, omitting the rest. 
^BlttpUoation. — Zt Is of two kinds. The next rule is 
le Multiplication. It may be divided into two kinds : (1) 
ning all questions where the multiplier is any number 
'. to 12 inclusive (the multiplication table in ordinary use not 
ing farther) ; and (2) all other questions. 
kind skonld searoely require any speeial esplanation. 
l2 
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Any child who knows the tahles well, and has acquired facility in 
' carrying/ should find no difficulty whatever in solving all ques- 
tions contained in class 1. 

Bow to teacli tl&e second class. Class 2 should be com- 
menced by solving questions whose multiplier consists of one 
significant figure with ciphers attached — as by 20, or 200, or 400, 
&c — ^and this they should do by multiplying by the significant 
part only, and then affixing to the product the proper number of 
ciphers. 

They should next learn to mulliply by using the parts of the 
number which are formed by analysis — not the factors. Thus, to 
multiply by 436, they should multiply by 400, by 20, and by 6, 
and add the results together. They will then be in a position to 
imderstand the ordinary mode of multiplying ; but instead of 
skipping a %ure for each place in the multiplier, they should 
insert the ciphers. 

Thus, to multiply 3246 by 422, the work should be as follows :— 

3246 
422 



6492 (1) 

64920 (2) 

1298400 (3) 



1369812 



Line (1) being the product by 2 ; line (2) being the product by 
20 ; and line (3) being the product by 400. 

They will soon see that if the figures are put in their proper 
places, ciphers are useless, as they do not change the result in 
adding. And they will thus learn why the ciphers are omitted, 
and why one place or two places are skipped. 

Sole about ' skipping.' With regard to ^ skipping,' the best 
guide to the child is to tell him to place the first figure of the 
product immediately imder the figure by which he multiplies. Id 
the above example, the 2 in line (1) goes under the first 2 of the 
multiplier, the 2 in line (2) under the second 2 of the multiplier, 
while the 4 in line (3) goes imder the 4 of the multiplier. 

This rule is peculiarly good in dealing with ciphers. To lessen 
the chances of error in using it, the figures must be arranged units 
imder units, tens under tens, &c. They ought not to be placed 
thus, as they too often are : — 

201 
406 

CMlOren sbonld know tlio ralae of tbe Agnf 
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tliey multiply. In all cases tlie child should know the value of 
the figure hy which he multiplies. He should know, for instance, 
that in the question ahove, although he simply multiplies by 4, 
he in reality is multiplying by 400. It is a good custom to make 
him, now and then, perform each multiplication separately, and 
then add the results for the product required. It is a good plan 
also to get the child to read the several separate products, and then 
to read their sum. Where this is not attended to, the child will 
invariably forget that the omitted ciphers should be taken into 
account in expressing the true value of the figures. 

Slioiild earry wbat Is over In tbe memory. In this rule, 
as in addition, &c., he should bear in the mind the niunber to be 
carried. It is unseemly to be putting it down and rubbing it out 
every moment. 

IKay repeat what Is carried. In multiplying, he may be 
allowed to repeat the number to be carried, as it assists the 
memory. Thus, * 9 times 8 are 72— -carry 7 ' (putting down the 2), 
* 9 times 3 are 27, and 7 are 34 — carry 3,' &c. 

BlTislon. — Vactoringr. The last of the four simple rules is 
Dimsion. With regard to it, teachers often err in allowing their 
pupils to employ Long Division, when, by the use of factors, they 
might judiciously shorten the work. Others, again, commit an 
equally grave error in insisting upon * factoring * in the case of all 
composite numbers. The true plan is to divide by factors when 
they are not numerouSf and when they are easily discovered. Thus, 
though 432 is made up of 6, 9, and 8, yet the time taken to dis- 
cover this would be sufficient to do the question by long division ; 
and again, though 3125 is made up of a series of fives, as the 
termination 26 shows, there would be so many divisions that 
&etoring would be the most tedious course. Again, when factors 
are made use of, the children should be taught to express the re- 
mainders as decimals. It is very easy to show them how to do 
this, and the results are more correct and the work quicker. 

Tlie eonneetton between Aongr and Sbort Division. The 
connection between Long and Short Division is scarcely ever per- 
ceived by children, or scarcely ever taught to them. On the 
contrary, they are practically led to look upon these two rules as 
entirely distinct from each other — as much so, in fact, as are the 
rules of Addition and Subtraction. 

This error is best avoided by commencing Long Division with 
a small number as a divisor, such as 6, or 4, or 12 ; working the 
same question afterwards by Short Division, and then comparing 
the two processes. 

Thus, supposing that we wished to divide thirty-four thousand 
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five hundred and eighty-eight by six, the work would stand thus 
by the process of Long Division : — 

6)34588(6764 
30 
45 
42 

~38 
36 

~28 
24 

while it would stand thus by. the other process : — 

6 )84588 
5764|. 

Botb contain tlie same processes. The latter process em- 
ploys apparently, but only apparently, much fewer figures. 

By Long Division we say 6 into 34 gives 5 (as in Short Division) 
and leaves 4. This 4 is acttcaUi/ put before the 5 in Long Division, 
while it is only supposed to be before it in Short Division ; and so 
on with the other operations. 

Tlieir differences. It follows, therefore, that Short Division 
does not, as it seems to do, contain fewer processes than Long 
Division, or any different ones ; the only differences between the 
two consisting in their appearance on the slate, and in the fact that 
the operations are chiefly mental in the one, while they are actually 
recorded in the other. The one rule is employed when the carry- 
ing and subtracting can be done mentally, the other when they 
cannot. And as the mind is more exercised in the one than in the 
other, it is a question whether it would not be foimd, by the child, 
to be easier to begin vdth Long Division than with Short 

In this rule, as in multiplication, the children should be called 
upon to read each result; for instance, in the example in Long 
Division just given, they should know that the 30 is not in reality 
30, but 30,000, &c., and that when multiplying by the 5 they 
were in reality multiplying by 5,000, the result being retained in 
its proper place without ciphers. 

Proof of roles necessary. Children should be accustomed 
occasionalli/ to prove their work, but only occasionally, and for thia 
purpose they should be taught those methods which are neateelt 
aad best. 

Proofli of addition. The best method of testing the accurs^jcj 
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of the result in addition^ is to add the numbers from top to bottom 
after adding them from bottom to top. 

The method of cutting off the head-line is not so accurate, for 
there is no variation in the addends ; and, therefore, if the error 
have been made between the bottom line find the second line from 
the top, it is likely to be made in the second addition also. This 
fault may be remedied by cutting off the low line instead of the 
top line, as this changes all the addends effectually ; but even 
when thus made more reliable, it is not so neat as the first method, 
and if applied, it would, in many cases, disfigure the account. 

The principles upon which these proofs depend can easily be 
made familiar to the children by employing small numbers at first, 
and verifying the results by actual counting. 

Proofii of subtraction. There are two methods of proving 
subtraction ; (1) by addition, (2) by subtraction ; but inasmuch as 
the child is supposed to know the former rule better than the 
latter, the proof by it is the one generally selected as likely to lead 
to the truest results. 

To test the result, the child may be told either (1) to add the 
two low lines ; or (2) to subtract the bottom line from the top. 
If the result in each case be the same as the remaining line, the 
answer may be said to be correct. The terms top Ime, Uno line, &c. 
are preferable to the technical expressions minuend, subtrahend, 
remainder, especially with young children, as they are less likely 
to be misimderstood or misapplied. In proving this rule, it is not 
necessary for them to form a fourth line, as they frequently do ; it 
is sufficient for them to compare each figure as they perform the 
process mentally. 

Principle upon wblcli the proof rests. The proof of this 
role rests upon the fact, which they cannot fail to understand, that 
if what is taken away from anything (represented by the middle 
Hne) is added to what is left (represented by the low line), the 
whole (represented by the top line) will be again made up. In 
other words, if one gets back all he gave away, he will have what 
he had at first. 

Proofk of multipllcatton. The proofs of multiplication are 
lather difficult, and some of them not sufficiently conclusive. The 
best available proof is by division, and the children should there- 
fore postpone the testing of the results until they know that rule 
thoroughly. 

BlTision and multiplication ongrlit to be taugrbt togretber. 
With regard to this, I may remark that, in my opinion, multi- 
plication and division should be taught conjointly. Thus, after 
getting a child to multiply by 4, or by 2, &c., I might get him 
to divide by the same numbers. There are so many practical 
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advantages arising from the union of the two rules, both in the 
facility of proof, as mentioned above, and of explanation, &c, that 
it might be adopted very judiciously. 

Pra«tical proof of division is by multiplioatian. The 

practical proof of division is, of course, by multiplication ; the true 
proof, however, is by subtraction, just as the true proof of multi- 
plication is by addition. And, although in many cases the proof 
by subtraction cannot be resorted to at all, yet the children should 
occasionally be called upon to use it where practicable, so that they 
may fully understand the connection between the rules of subtrac- 
tion and division. 

Sationale. — 'Wlieii to introduce it. With regard to the 
rationale of arithmetic — or the full and regular explanation of each 
step in the several processes, some diiference appears to exist both 
as to how far it should be carried and as to the time at which it 
should be commenced. Some insist upon a full explanation of 
every part of each rule from the beginning, and detain the pupils 
imtil this explanation is supposed to be fully mastered j while 
others neglect the rationale of each process almost entirely, paying 
attention chiefly to the mechanical manipulation. An examination 
of this question will show us that both are in error. 

Value of it. The advantages arising from exposition of princi- 
ples appear to be the following four : (1) To assist the child to 
some extent in the actual application of the rule ; (2) To enable 
him to adopt concise processes, based upon these principles, when- 
ever occasion offers ; (3) To make the whole more permanent in 
the memory when actufd practice has ceased ; and (4) to strengthen 
and improve the mental powers generally. The last alone has a 
purely educational value. The others, though educative to a cer- 
tain extent, are valuable chiefly in reference to the subject itself. 
It is with them, therefore, that we have chiefly to do when endea- 
vouring to make our pupils proficients in arithmetic ; and as the 
great tests of proficiency in it are quickness, neatness, and correctness^ 
exposition of piinciples must be taught only in so far as they are 
necessary to secure these qualities or degrees of excellence. If we 
could secure them permanently without such exposition, there 
would be no arithmetical value whatever attached to it. But as 
we cannot secure these ends either so readily, so well, or so per- 
manently by the mere adherence to stated rules and the imitation 
of model questions, we are forced to resort to reasons and funda- 
mental explanations. Of course I am not now discussing the great 
mental advantages arising from demonstrations ; I am refeiriog 
solely to the arithmetical advantages which attend them. 

In the case, therefore, of young children, the rationale of aritb- 
metic should not be strictly enforced ; (1) because their reasomiV 
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powers are too imperfectly developed to deal clearly with a 
science so abstract ; (2) because the objects sought for — correctness, 
quickness, permanency, &c. — are in their case secured by the 
constant didly practice in working questions which they possess, 
by the quickness of thought, and by the strength and vividness of 
memory with which nature at that period has endowed them, as 
if it were to counterbalance their deficiencies in judging and 
reasoning.^ 



1 The followiDg remarks upon the 
connection of theory and practice are 
extracted chiefly from the Minutes 
of Council, and will prove valuable to 
the teachers : — 

Mi. Cook (1852-3, p. 386) says, 
'There are two tendencies to be 
goaidcMl against by school teachers. 
On the one hand, they are apt to 
give sums to be worked without pre- 
vioaaly taking care that the pupils 
nndexBtand the principles of the rule, 
or the mode of its application ; on the 
other hand, they sometimes occupy 
aU the time devoted to this subject in 
oral explanations and questions. The 
former was the more prevalent fault 
a few years since ; it left the children 
apathetic and unintelligent, but not 
without a certain amount of mechani- 
cal dexterity in elementar}- rules, 
which is of great practical value to 
penoos in their station of life. The 
latter is the more usual defect at 
present ; if not carefully watched and 
checked, it is to be feared that many 
boys who appear to be conversant 
with abstruse principles will leave 
school without having acquired the 
habit of careful and independent cal- 
coJadon, or the ability to make out 
aecorate accounts. A just mixture 
of intelUgent explanation and prac- 
tical appucation ought to be insisted 
upon by school managers.' 

Dr. Morrell (1861-5i, p. 130) says, 
'The bare mechanical facility of 
4fimKng with figures is not to be de- 
spised, and is not always secured ; but 
it would be more easilv imparted and 
more surely retained, if it rested upon 
a better knowledge than it commonly 
does of the first elements.' 

Mr. Fletcher (1846, voL ii. p. 97) 
says, 'Briefness of time at school re- 
quires that the principles should be 
of easy application, that the pupils 
ahonld have a technical use of num- 



ber, as of language, beyond their con- 
ception of the rationale of the rules. 
Art must lead science^ but it must not 
leave science behind,* 

Mr. Thurtell (1847-8, voL iip. 7) 
says, ' I am far from thinking that 
the reasons of the rules ought to be 
in all cases taught to young children 
with the rules themselves. The re- 
verse order appears in general the 
f)roper one : first, lo insure a fami- 
iarity with numbers, the symbols for 
them, and the mode of dealing with 
them, and to discuss the reasons for 
the familiarised operation. A teacher 
of knowledge and tact will, however, 
from the first make his instructions 
in a suitable measure intelligent.' 

Mr. Currie, in his ' Common School 
Education,' states the case v^ 
clearly in the following words : — 

'Arithmetic is one of the three 
branches which have always found a 
place in secular school mstmction 
from their instrumentary character; 
i.e. from their having a distinctive 
value as instruments in the business 
of life apart from that which the ac- 
quisition of them may have as educa- 
tive processes. The power of using 
these intelligently is of higher value 
than any acquaintance with them 
which is merely practical : yet, so far 
should we be from undervaluing the 
latter, that we must regard it as the 
immediate object of their being taught 
at all in school. In different ways 
and degrees, however, the study of 
these instruments may be made 
effective means of mental cultivation ; 
and as this does not interfere with, 
but rather promotes, the attainment 
of practical skill, the teacher should 
consider at every step how this higher 
end may likewise be attained. The 
substance of what has been said, so 
far as regards arithmetic, is this : that 
the teaching of it should be carried on 
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Practice first, science afterwards. In arithmetic, as in 
other cases, we must proceed from the known to the unknown — 
from the example to the rule. The true course appears to me to 
be this : secure quickness and correctness of manipulation at all 
hazards, hd while doing this impart 05 much explanation of principles 
as isfvUy within the comprehension of the doss. And at some future 
time, pointed out by their expertness in actual work, by their 
advance in years, and general knowledge, introduce them regularly 
to the study of all reasons and proofs, as they will then be in a 
position to understand fully and with ease what no amount of 
illustration could have rendered clear or practically available 
before. 

Vse of rule mast be explained before tbe practice. This 



with two ends in view, a special and 
a general ; the one to give the pupil 
skill in computation, the other to 
strengthen the powers of his mind. 
The two, though distinct, must be 
aimed at simultaneously; the one 
aiding, and testuig the attainment 
of, the other. If the teacher keep in 
view the special end alone, he may 
enable the pupil to make a good ap- 
pearance under a superficial examina- 
tion, and fit him in a certain sense for 
entering on business, but he neglects 
the opportunity of enlarging his 
mind, and thereby of fitting him for 
a more influentiiJ position in busi- 
ness : if he allow the general end to 
engross him too much, by failing to 
impress facility in using definite 
modes of procedure amidst the profu- 
sion of his exposition, he may injure 
the pupil's prospjects, whilst he ^dll 
certainly discredit his own method. 

' In every numerical process there 
are two things to be apprehended : 
the rule which directs it, and the 
theory of which that rule is the ex- 
pression. Both are necessarj', and 
each should be taught with reference 
to the other; the theory with a view 
to the rule, the rule as founded on 
the theory. And it is as much an 
exercise of intelligence to carry out 
the theor}' to the rule, as it is to trace 
the rule back to the theorj'. In ex- 
jiounding any process, the teacher 
should first of all lay before his pupils 
some familiar examples, from which 
they may be led to see the object of 
the process, and by analysis of which 
they may infer the elementary nu- 
merical operations which must be 



combined to attain that object. When 
they can account for all the steps 
of the combination, they know the 
theory of the process. The principle 
of teaching here assumed is identical 
with that already insisted on in the 
case of the other two instrumentaiy 
branches of reading and writing — 
(§ 343). It enters into tbe very idea-i_ 
of teaching arithmetic intelligently^ 
that the pupils study the theor}*^ o^H 
the processes ; but here, as elsewhere — 
the theory must be derived from tb^^ 

practice, the general from the parti 

cular, the unknown from the knownani 
And this is what is done when th_ - 
teacher first submits examples to hfi^ 
pupils within their experience, an^z:3 
leading them to see what operatioEr^ 
are required in these special cas^s^ 
carries them along with him in evol^^^- 
ing therefrom the procedure in t*i « 
general case. When the theory ha^ 
been reached and impressed by a 
sufficiently wide induction of exa-xn- 
pies, it remains for him to show 
them how its conclusions may be 
embodied in a short handy formula 
for practical working, i.e. to extract 
a convenient rtde from it. In passing 
on to which he must be careful to 
compare the full form of working ne- 
cessary to reach the theory of the 
process with the shortened fonn of 
working directed by the rule: that 
they may see that the latter is not 
anything new or arbitrary, bateithe*" 
only a different setting Sown of th« 
process for convenience' sake, or « 
shortened form in which certain 
ellipses of operation must be carried 
along in the mind of the operator/ 
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does not, however, refer to any explanations necessary to make the 
pupils understand the use of each rule. For in every case the 
children should know what it is they are actually seeking, before 
they beg^ to seek for it —what it is they hope to arrive at by the 
processes they perform — and therefore the tise of each rule must be 
explained before the actual work, or at least conjointly with it, 
from the beginning. This is done not by the explanation of defi- 
nitions or of technical terms, but by getting the children to apply 
the rule to such easy numbers as will allow of a verification of 
results by a reference to sensible objects. Li addition, for instance, 
the addends should be at first small. Thus, 3 and 2 and 7 make, 
when added together, 12. And of the truth of this the child can 
satisfy himself by a reference to books, slates, children, marbles, 
&c When the addends are gradually extended, imtil at last the 
results cannot be conveniently tested, the child will still feel, that 
if he could test them, they would prove correct, and will see that 
by this rule he is enabled to tell withoid actual comUing how many 
any number of objects would amount to if the separate groups were 
thrown into one. When asked, ^ What is the mrn of so and so ? ' 
he will soon be able to perceive that he is merely asked, ^ Plow 
many objects (units) would there be were they all counted 
together P ' He thus learns what the use of the rule really is ; and 
is made familiar with the leading fact in addition, that the result 
is a number equal in value to all the numbers added, that is, that 
it contains as many units as all the others, and that it contains no 
more. The terms * added together' and *sum' do not appear 
technical, owing to their very frequent use in common conversa- 
tion, but they are in reality technical, and very few children 
leaUy understand them unless they are explained as above. 

The use of the other rules can be explained in the same way. 
^OT will this present any difficulty to children, especially to those 
tought the composition of the tables upon the principle already 
explained by me. Teachers should not confound explanations of 
^R'tw* with explanation oi processes, pri?iciples, and uses of the rules. 
Wiey are essentially distinct. 

Style of explanation. They should also take care to convey 
^eir explanations in all cases briefly, and in correct and precise 
^orcls, remembering that lecturing fatigues and produces in- 
attention, and that a command of an ea^y, familiar, and exact 
J**i^age, with a power of illustration suited to young children, 
^ essentially necessary to success. In dealing with explanations 
^* processes, remember that many children work by model ex- 
***iple8, even after explanations have been given by the teacher 
**^^ correctly understood. They have a tendency to forget the 
"^^oiy, and to recur to the way in which the rules were first 
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learned. This can only be checked by a constant reference to it ;r 
and as time will not sometimes allow of this in the ordinary way, 
it will sometimes be found advisable to take up each rule, and 
without actually working the questions, make the pupils explain 
how they ought to be worked, and account for each step fully. 
This can be done as often as seems necessary. 

Teacbers sbonld test tbeir own work. Before concluding 
my remarks upon the Simple Rules, I may suggest, for the 
guidance of the teacher not only here but upon other matters, that 
he should occasionally drop his own peculiar functions and take 
up those of an examiner or inspector. He should try his children 
by proper test questions, to see how much they really know of 
what he has taught them, and how far they are able to make use 
of their knowledge. 

Test questions sbonld not grive a due to tbe mles. In 
arithmetic, these test questions, in addition to those usually given, 
should be so framed as to afford no hint from their phraseology 
either as to what rule they come under, or as to how the application 
of the rule ought to be effected. There should always be a margin 
to exercise the child's ingenuity, for by this means alone is the test 
sufficiently searching. Besides, by such questions the mind of the 
child is improved, while the pleasure he experiences at success 
encourages him to proceed. 

Examples. The following are examples of such questions 
upon the Simple Rules : — 

1. I had 560 apples, and I got 50 ; how many had I then ? 

2. A man puts into a bank £600, £780, and £950 ; how much 
money did the banker receive in all from him ? 

3. One boy had 10 marbles, another 12, another 14 ; how many 
had they among them ? 

4. Four cows gave the following quantities of milk: the 1st, 
10 quarts daily ; the 2nd, 12 quarts ; the 3rd, as much as both the 
others ; the 4th, 10 in the morning and eight in the evening. How 
many quarts did all give ? 

5. A man made his will as follows : to his wife he left £3,026 ; 
to each of his three younger children, £509 ; the rest of his property 
in three equal shares between his two daughters and eldest son ; 
the eldest son's share was £620 more than the wife's share ; how 
much money did the man die worth ? 

Such questions may be varied in many ways. 

6. By how much is 30401 greater than 4006 ? 

7. I had 4,600 pears, and gave away 209 j how many had 1 
remaining ? 

8. 1,000 persons travelled in a train ; 50 in Ist class, 21 in 2n^ 
how many travelled in 3rd ? 
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9. In a school there are 84 children^ of whom 52 are boys ; how 
many giila are there ? 

10. A boy got 30 pennies ; he gave 12 pennies for books, 8 
pennies for paper, and lost 6 pennies j how many had he at last ? 

11. A horse and car together are worth £100 j the horse is worth 
£76 ; how much is he worth more than the car ? 

The words add and subtract being omitted because they suggest 
the rule. The same principle applies to the rules of multiplication 
and division. Thus : — 

12. Pat gave James 8 cows worth 12/. each for 6 horses worth 
13/. each ; how many pounds did he lose P 

13. One boy buys 9 and another buys 11 apples for one penny ; 
how many can the latter buy more than the former for 6 pence P 

14. A man buys in separate lots 12, 4, and 7 acres of land at 
€30 each acre, and selU the first two lots at £40 the acre, and 
the last at £15 per acre ; how much does he gain or lose P 

15. How much is 12 dozen and 8 more than 8 dozen and 12 ? 

16. Two men start for the same place at the same time, and 
travel in the same direction, one at the rate of 4 miles an hour^ the 
other at the rate of 3 miles ; how far will they be apart at the 
end of a week, walking eight hours a day, except Sunday P 

17. If at the end of the fourth day the second man turns back, 
and travels at the same rate^ how far will they be apart at the end 
of the week P 

18. A boy spent 30 pence in oranges, buying them at the rate 
of 6 for 3 pence j how many did he buy P 

19. If 5 men can do a piece of work in 12 days, how long wiU 
it take 6 men P 

20. A woman bought 12 hens at 14 pence each, and sold them so 
as to gain 100 pence ; what did she sell each for P 

21. A school of 132 children contains 4 more boys than girls j 
find how many girls. 

22. How many knives worth 10 pence each ought to be 
exchanged for 4 gross of holders at 5 pence per dozen P 

Bsamplea of questions on one rule in terms of anotber. 
It is a good plan to ask questions in one rule in terms of another. 
Thus:— 

What number should be added to 420 to make it equal to 781 ? 
If 980 be put down twelve times and added^ what will be the 
result P 
How often can 82 be subtracted from 9060 P 
What number besides 11 can be subtracted from 3344 con- 
tinually, without leaving a remainder P 

What number multiplied by 79 will give the same result as 257 
multiplied by 553 P 
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What number should be added to 440 to make it exactly 
divisible by 12? 

What number subtracted 28 times from 479632 will leave 20 as 
remainder ? 

Of course, the same kind of questions here given can be applied 
to the Compound as well as to the Simple Rules, by using 
quantities of different denominations. 

Master slftoold make qnestions for them n^en on the 
floor. When pupils are in desks, they can depend upon the 
questions contained in their text-books, but when on the floor 
thev should solve questions chiefly of the master's own framing — 
questions designed not only to teach arithmetic, but to test the 
teaching. The master should therefore acquire the habit of framing 
the questions quickly, and of joining them skilfully with the every- 
dav life of his pupils, so that he may endow arithmetic from the 
oommencement with a life and purpose intelligible to the children, 
and thus obtain for it a ready acceptance. To see a master con- 
tinually appealing to his arithmetic, when he is teaching a class 
on the floor, creates a bad impression. At that time the use of 
books should be discontinued. 

Dean Dawes, in his * Hints/ advocates the use of questions of 
this kind : to that work I refer teachers for some valuable sug- 
gestions, and for some neat examples of the questions themselves. 
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Xzact aereement with Simple Soles to be pointed out, 
and also the new element in eaeh. The remaining parts of 
arithmetic are but different applications of the principles and rules 
treated of in the preceding pages. Hence we learn two things, 
(V) the importance of making pupils thoroughly familiar with 
those at the outset, and (2) that of showing the peculiar con- 
nection existing between them and each new rule. 

Each of the advanced rules resembles some one of the Simple 
Bules, but each has an element peculiar to itself. Good teaching- 
requires, therefore, that with every new rule the child should^ 
clearly see (1) its exact agreement with the Simple Rules, i 
(2> when the difference begins and in what it consists. 

Connection between Simple and Compound Soles e x 
plained. So far as the Compound Rules are concerned, thk^ 4 
is e&sy. Let us find, for example, the sum of £66 14tf. ^d^T"^, 
£\o Vis. 9<f., and £10 2s. (yd., emploving, however, the rule ^zd/ 
Simple Addition only. The work will stand thus : — 
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£ 8. d. 

66 14 8 

15 13 9 

10 2 6 

9r~i>9~23 

The result being £91 29*. and 23</. 

Twenty-three pence consists of one shilling and eleven pence ; 
and, therefore, £91 29«. and 23c?. can be expressed £91 30«. and 
\\d, y and, again, as thirty shillings is equivalent to £1 and lOs., 
the same amount may be expressed £92 10«. 1 Id. 

Tlie redaction is tbe new element in Compound Soles. 
We thus see that until we commence the reduction of the pence 
to shillings, and of the shillings to pounds, we employ the Simple 
Rules only. This reduction is, therefore, the new element, and it 
is to it, of course, that the child's attention should be chiefly 
directed. He should know how to perform it expeditiously and 
correctly, and also why he performs it. 

The * why ' is clearly to comply with the usual and convenient 
method of speech employed when speaking of money j and to 
secure correctness the child may at first be allowed to express the 
equivalents on the slate accoi-ding to the following method : — 

£ s, d, 

66 14 8 

15 13 9 

10 2 6 



91 


^^ 




1 11 


1 


9 



£92 10 11 

The 23 is scored out, and Is. lid. put for it ; the 29 is then 
scored out, and its equivalent substituted ; and the whole is added 
together to produce £92 10«. lie?. But the sooner the child 
begins to perform the operation mentally, the sooner will he 
acquire the necessary quickness. 

IRTliy called Compound Sules. Compound Kules thus con- 
sist of two or more questions in Simple Rules, and it is from this 
fact that they are so called. Decimal coinage, and decimal 
weights, &c., would get rid altogether of Compound Rules, as in 
decimals the reduction is already made. 

Xnstmetlons applying specially to Compound Sules. — 
X. How to diTide by 20. All my remarks upon quickness, 
neatness, mechanical aids, proofs, &c., apply to the Compound 
Rules equally as to the Simple Rules. It is only necessary to 
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add, (1) tliat in totting the shillings' colomn it is better to add 
the units by themselves, placing the units of the sum down as in 
simple addition, and then to add up the tens, dividing the result 
by two, putting down what is over, if anything, than to add aU 
into one sum and iind how many pounds are in it. 

2. ]>o not repeat tbe fartbiners- (2) In adding farthings, 
it is incorrect to repeat the word farthings often, as is the usual 
custom ; thus, instead of saying, for instance, ' three farthings and 
one farthing are four farthings, and two farthings are six farthings,' 
we should say simply, ' three and one are four, and two are six 
farthings.' 

3. Avoid lonflT division in dividinfr 1>y Mnall numbers. 
(3) In dividing by small numbers, such as 9 or 12, Long Division 
is not to be employed. This appears an unnecessary caution, but 
the fact is that Long Division is almost universally employed in 
such cases instead of Short Division. 

Suppose, for instance, it was^required to divide £119 19«. lid 
by 12. The way usually met vnth is as follows : The child says 
' 12 into 119 gives 9, and 11 over.' The 9 he puts down under 
the pounds, and the 11 he places in some other part of the slate, 
multiplying it by 20, and dividing the product by 12. By these 
operations he gets 19, and 11 over. The 19 he puts under the 
shillings, and the 11 he writes in some part of the slate to be 
multiplied and divided as before. He rubs out the portions not 
required, and retains the results merely. But this is not Short 
Division, for, as has been already explained ; the operations of 
Short Division are mental. It is in reality Long Division, as 
is easily seen by comparing the parts rubbed out with the several 
portions of the work when actually performed by that rule ; but 
it is the worst form of Long Division, for it is devoid of regular 
arrangement. 

Cause of this error. Children are induced to perform the 
questions thus from the difficulty they experience in multiplying 
by 20, and in dividing the products so obtained, when large. 
The best way to remedy this is to teach them to divide somewhat 
as follows : — 

Bow to avoid it. (1) 12 into 119, 9 times and 11 over^ put 
down the 9 only. 

(2) 11 times 20 are 220 (11 times 2 being 22), and 19 are 239. 
Thus far they will readily go. 

(3) Instead of saying < 12 into 239,' teach them to say ' 12 into 
23,' putting down the 1 in its proper place, and then ' 12 into 
119,' placing the 9 of the quotient beside the 1, giving as a reeuVt 
19 shillings, with 11 over, &c. 

Practice vdll make them perfect at this ) but in order that ikxer^ 
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may be induced to practise it, the master should at first cause 
them to hold their slates in such a position that he can see what 
they write upon them. 

Sedaetlon. The rule of Bedtiction can present but little dif- 
ficulty if the pupils know the tables thoroughly. I would merely 
suggest that, in the earlier exercises, they should reduce each part 
separately, and then add them, to form the true answer. Thus, 
suppose it were required to bring £30 15«. Qd. to pence, it would 
be better to bring the £30 to pence first, then the 15«., and to add 
the results to the Qd, 

In Reduction there are two things which the children have to 
consider : (1) whether they ought to multiply or divide ; and (2) 
by what ? The first will be decided by the nature of the question — 
whether it be required to change the name to a higher name, or to 
a lower — and the second by the tables, K I want to bring 3 cwt. 
to qrs. I must multiply, because the name is lower ; and I must 
multiply by 4, in preference to 6, 7, or any other number, because 
there being 4 qrs. in 1 cwt., there will be four times as many qrs. 
as there are cwts. 

All changes in Redtietion are in form and not in value, and there- 
fore the terms multiply and divide are used peculiarly in this rule. 
This peculiarity wiU require the master's explanation. 

Proficiency required in Compound Sules. To entitle a 
child to pass as knowing the Compound Rules and Reduction, he 
should be able to explain the terms employed, and to answer test 
questions similar to those given under the head of Simple Rules ; 
as, for instance — ^how often can I take 4«. 8rf. from £12 6«. 7d. ? 
K 12 cows cost £400 16«. Sd, how much did one cost? 
Three men lodge £500 lOs. Sd. in a bank ; one man gets one 
share of it, another two shares, and the other three j how much did 
each get ? 

The following coins were obtained at a collection : 3 sovereigns, 
5 half-sovereigns, 44 crowns, 7 half-crowns, 19 fiorins, 16 shillings, 
88 sixpences^ 72 fourpenny-pieces, 16 pence, and 101 halfpence ; 
how many pounds, shillings, and pence in aU P 

A shopkeeper buys tea at £4 lOs. 6d.j sugar at £6 19«. 8Jd, 
coffee at £3 12s. 9^d, ; what must he charge so as to gain on the 
^hole £26 16«. ll^d, ? 

In making out a bill, he copied 5s. Sd. for £6 3«., and 12«. 6d. 
for £12 Qs. ; by how much was the biU in error ? 

In another bill, he had the following items : £5 16s. 4^rf., 
^18 19«. 3|rf., £12 Us. 2d., £7 16«. IJd, which he represented 
*8 amounting to £61 16s. Sd. ; by how much was he wrong ? 
John, who has 6«., gives Pat lOj^d., and Fred Is. 6d. ; but he 

K 
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gets back from Pat 4^. 6d,j and from Fred Ss. 6^. less tbwi lie got 
from Pat ; how much has he ? 

I sell a cow for £12 to a man who can only pay 6s, 5^d. in the 
pound ; how much do I lose ? ' 

My house is rated at £36, and I pay in taxes £7 Qs, Sd, ; how 
much is this per pound ? (This question may he reversed.) 

My income is £520 j how much can I spend daily so as to save 
£140 16«. 8d ? 

The rate of income-tax was formerly 7d. per pound, it is now 
4fl?. ; what was the income of a man who saved by the change 
£66 58, 9d, ? 

Eight persons visited the gardens ; 3 of them spent £1 2«. 6d. 
each, and ^ve of them spent on an average •12«. Id, ; how much 
did all spend, and how much did the three spend more or less than 
the &ye ? 

I bought a horse and cow for £42 12«. 6^rf. j the price of the 
horse was double that of the cow ; what was the price of each ? 

Divide £5 Ws, Id, amongst three persons, so that the first 
shall receive 58. more than the second, and 6«. more than the 
third. 

Divide £12 8«. 9<f. between five men and four boys, giving io 
each of the men six times as much as to each of the boys. 

The rent of a farm of six acres is £20 10s, ; what is the rent 
per acre ? 

If 1,771 roubles are equal to 378 napoleons, and each napoleon 
equal to 158. 9|e/., what is the value of a rouble ? 

I employ three times as many men as women j the wages of the 
men are 3«. Qd, each, and of the women Is, Qd. each ; the weekly 
wages amoimt to £40 ; how many men and how many women do 
I employ ? 

Among how many children can I distribute £20 6«. 2d,, giving 
to each a half-crown, a florin, and a fourpenny-piece ? 

Among how many can I distribute to each a pie, and three buns, 
for £15 2«. 6(7., the cost of the pie being M,, and of the bun Id, ? 
If a family consume 4 lbs. of tea in fifty weeks, what is the 
average daily consumption ? 

If they consume J lb. in the first week, and 3 lbs. in the last^ 
what is the average weekly consumption for the other weeks .?* 

A hoop is 5 yards round ; how many • times will it turn in 
passing over 3 miles ? 
How many miles will it pass over in 5,430,260 turns ? 
A child cut 4 yards 7 inches olF a piece of cord 6 yards long ; 
how much did the part cut off exceed the part left ? 

If telegraphic posts be placed one chain apart, how many ^i^ 
there be from Sligo to Dublin, distance being 135 miles ? 
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The forewheel of a vehicle is 8 ft. 5 in. round, and the hind 
wheel 1 fL 2 in. more ; how many more turns will the former 
make than the latter in the distance of 15 miles P 

Twenty-six miles 3 fur. 16 per. 7 yards of a road being kept 
in repair by 16 men, how much has each to keep in order, sup- 
podng all equal? 

A person buys 6 pipes of wine, and mixes 2 quarts of water 
with every 3 gallons of wine ; how many gallons will he have to 
aeUP 

A publican bought 50 gallons, at 16s. 6d. per gallon, and added 
2^ gallons of water; what was the total gain in retailing the 
mixture at 5Jrf. per gill ? 

A bottle of porter holds half a pint ; how many dozens could 
be bottled out of a hogshead P 

How many dozen bottles, each containing 1 J pint, can be filled 
with 3 pipes of wine P 

How long will a pipe of wine last a man who drinks a pint 
daily P 

What will a man have saved if instead of drinking a pint of 
beer daily for a year, he puts the money in a bank, the price of a 
quart being 4d, P 

One farm produced 16 times more oats than another; both 
larms produced 61,276 bushels ; how much did each produce P 

A pint holds 8,000 barleycorns ; how far would they reach if 
placed one after the other in a straight line P 

A man undertakes to coimt, without ceasing, 300,000 shillings, 
iromising to pay id, for every shilling he would fail to count. 
It the end of 36 hours he gave up the task, having counted at the 

ite of 100 per minute during that time ; how much had he to 

Two boats start together in a race ; one gains 6 ft in every 66 
ttda; how far were they asunder at the end of a race of half a 
ik? 

A compositor sets up 8,600 letters per day, and gets 6Jrf. per 
00; what does he earn per week of 6 days ? 
1 soldier walks three steps in every two seconds, and the length 
>ach step is 2^ ft. ; how far could he walk from 9.30' a.m. to 
' P.M . P 

le indication of a gas meter was 156,300 feet on the 1st of 
ary, and at the end of the quarter it stood at 168,400 feet ; 
was the amount of the gas bill at 6s, Sd, per thousand P 
^arty having to pay a bill of :€12 7s, Ijd, one pays for 
If and three others £6 9«. lOd. ; how many were in the 
my, each paying the same amount ? 

ny watch gains, and my friend's loses, 6 seconds each day, 
m2 
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•i^sa •Ui%<^ Khe true time at 1 o'clock on a certain day, what 
^v^«? N '^^ OWi^rwice of time between them at 11 o'clock in four 
.\,w.,j^ Mkii what time will each watch mark? 

\ .i4>hooJt u open 5 days in the week for 4 hours daily ; how 
luuwh \dm» will ahoy waste in a year who is idle for 5 minutes 
luch hokxx oi' school business? 

L jft>t up each morning at 7.6(y o'clock, and go to bed at 10.15' 
o'ciix;k ; how much less time do I spend in bed than one who 
viaodi at U.20', and goes to bed at 9.40' o'clock ? 

b\om Dublin to Sligo per rail is 135 miles ; the mid-day mail 
U'ain lt>aves at 11.15 a.m., making 20 stoppages at stations on the 
journey with an average delay of 4| minutes at each. What time 
will the train arrive in Dublin, the average speed when in motion 
being 30 miles per hour ? 

In such cases the child's ingenuity is taxed to find out whether 
he should multiply or divide, add or subtract ; and it is by the 
decision at which he arrives that his real knowledge of arithmetic 
must be judged. 

JionflT sums. In most examinations for Civil Service appoint- 
ments at present, one test is the quickness with which candidates 
oan tot up long sums in Compound Addition. The children should 
be frequently exercised on such questions, the proper steps to secure 
rapidity, as already explained, being strictly carried out. 
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Sale of Proportloii, wbat it is. Proportion in arithmetic, or 
the Rule of Three, is the application of the previous rules to the 
discovery of a number, which shall have a given relation to another. 
In this rule the numerical value of the relation, or ratio, is not 
expressly stated ; it is merely said to be the same as that which 
exists between two given numbers. Thus, instead of asking, ^ How 
much is three times twelve ? ' the question is put in Proportion 
thus : ^ Find a number which shall have the same relation to 12 
that 3 has to 1, or 6 to 2, &c.? ' The first is a mere question in 
Simple Multiplication, the second is a question in Proportion, but 
they come to the same thing exactly. 

nrew element in Proportion. The new element in Proportion, 
therefore, is to find the multiplier j for when this is found the question 
is reduced to the Simple or Compound Rules. 

The mvUiplier is always ike reciprocal of the value of the ratio. 
To find the multiplier, we must, therefore, be able to find the value 
of the ratio. Nothing, however, is easier. We have merely to 
divide the first term of the ratio by the second. Thus the value 
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of the ratio of 2 to 8 is 2 divided by 8, or J, and of 8 to 2 is 8 
divided by 2, or 4. 

If the previous question were worded somewhat thus, what I 
have said might be more clearly perceived : — 

' Find a number which is as many times greater than 12, as 6 is 
greater than 2.' To solve this it is clearly necessary to find how 
many times 6 is greater than 2 ; and this is clearly but a question 
in Simple Division ; 6 divided into 2 gives 3 for the number of 
times. The question, therefore, stands thus: ^Find a number 
which shall be 3 times greater than 12 ; ' which is, of course, an 
easy question in multiplication. The exact difference between 
Multiplication and Proportion is, that in the prior rule the multi- 
plier is actually given, whereas in the latter the elements only for 
finding it are given. 

"Wliy ' statement * is required. As those elements are, 
however, sometimes so placed in the question that they are not 
immediately detected, it is necessary first to discover them. The 
rules which guide us in this matter refer to what is technically 
called the statement of the question, or the just and orderly arrange- 
ment of the terms to be operated on. 

Snles of statement. They are as follows : — 

(1) Put in the right-hand comer of the slate that term which 
is of the same name as the term required. 

(2) Place the greater of the two remaining terms to the left of 
it when the required term should be greater than that already 
placed, and put the less term in that place when the reverse is the 
case. 

(3) Put the remaining term to the left of that. 

The term to the right hand is technically said to be in the third 
place (though ^rs< placed), that in the middle is said to be in the 
second place, and the other in the^^^. It is usual to separate the 
first term from the second by two dots, and the second from the 
third by four dots ; but so far as the actual working of the rule 
goes, any other division would be quite as good. These marks 
are used in reference to the theory of proportion, and are con- 
venient when treating of it. We should be guided in stating a 
question solely by these rules : All mechanical forms founded on 
forms of expression, such as 'How much,' 'What will,' &c., 
should be avoided. 

The object of the above rules is simply to find out what term 
should be first, and what second, so that the true multiplier can 
be discovered. We proceed first by eliminating one term, which 
is called the third, and by this we find what terms should occupy 
the other two places, but we do not yet discover which of the 
two should go first or second. The next two steps clear up this 
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difficulty. The position of the third term is not material, so far as 
the working of a question in arithmetic goes ; but to the right of 
the others is found to be the best place, as it is its true place 
among the four proportionals. 

"Vnien * statement ' is uncalled for. Whenever the first two 
terms and their proper order are easily detected, it is obvious, from 
the above remarks, that there is scarcely any necessity for a formal 
statement. Questions like the following: ^If one article cost 
£12 68. 8d. what will 10 cost ? ' 'If eleven articles cost £U Qs. Sd. 
what will one cost ? ' are mere questions in Compound Rules. To 
make a regular statement before solving them, is waste of time. 
In fact, such questions should never occur mider the rule of Pro- 
portion in a proper work on arithmetic.^ 

In many other cases, also, statement will be found unnecessary, 
as the pupils will be able to change the questions by reasoning on 
the terms, so as to bring them into the Compound Rules. 

Thus, 'If 6 yards cost 24«. how much will 11 cost?' The 
pupil should learn to deal vnth this as two questions in Compound 
Rules. (1) If 6 yards cost 24«., what will 1 yard cost? (2) If 
1 yard cost 4«. [the answer to question (1)] what will 11 yards 
cost ? He will do this readily and correctly after a little time. 

Or, he may say, * If 6 yards cost 24«. then 11 times 6 costs 11 
times 24«. or 264«. Then, if 11 x 6 cost 264«., 11 itself must cost 
one-sixth of this ? ' * 

£Ln additional process sometimes necessary before tbe 
true multiplier is found. In some cases, before the multiplier 
can be found, a process in addition to the 'statement' is necessary. 
When the terms found are not of the one name, we must bring 
them to it. This is clearly necessary j for how could I tell, for 
instance, how many times £1 is greater than 2d., unless I brought 
both to pence, &c. ; and unless I could tell this, I could not lind, 
as already explained, the true multiplier. 

Sometimes difficult to deal witb tbe multiplierv bence 
otber rules. It also happens sometimes that it is difficult to 
deal with the multiplier thus found, and plans have been adopted 
to get rid of the difficulty. These, however, do not in any way 
change the real nature of the rule. 

1. Fractional multiplier. The chief of these consists in em- 
ploying the fractional division instead of the actual quotient ; thus, 
* If 6 tons cost £10 10«. 5c?. what will 7 cost ? ' The true multi- 
plier is clearly If ; but as this is somewhat troublesome to deal 
with, we multiply by | in its place. 

I See McLeod's Solutions of Ques- p. 30, note * ; and 1847-8, vol. i. 
tiona bv First Principles. p. 6, note f, 

3 Mm. of Council, 1845-6, vol. ii. 
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2. Z^ndliiff the price of one* then of the griven number. 

Another method consists in finding first the price of one article, 
and then of the required number. 

Thus, to solve the above question we find the price of one article 
by dividing by 5, and then of 7 by multiplying this quotient by 7. 
As, for instance : — 

Cost of 5 tons=£10 10 5 

£10 10 5 

„ 1 ton = =£2 2 1 

o 

„ 7 tons=co8t of 1 ton multiplied by 7=£2 2 1x7 

=£14 14 7 

This is clearly but another form of No. 1, as it is but another way 
of multiplying by the fraction |. 

3. Ordinary plan of multiplyingr by second term and 
diTidingr by the first. The ordinar}^ rule of multiplying the 
third term by the second, and dividing by the first, is also clearly 
nothing but an example of No. 1. 

Sxamples by each method. The work by each of the ways 
would be as follows : — 

By the general method. 
£ 8. d. 
10 10 6 X If 
II 



10 10 5 (product by 1). 
5)2l~0"l0 

4~T~2 (product by f). 



By variation 1. 
£ 8. d, 
10 10 5 

7 


5)73 12 11 
14"l4 ~7 



iil4 14 7 (sum of products). 

By variation 2. By variation 3. 

£ 8, d. 
5)10 10 5 Same as variation 1. 

~2~~2~T 

7 



£14 14 7 



That by variation 2 is clearly the simplest. The figures are 
smaller, and the work will therefore be not only more quickly 
executed, but more correctly also. This should be made use of, 
therefore, wherever practicable, in preference to any of the 
others.^ 

* See on this subject, Mr. Moseley's vol. ii. note to p. 30 ; and again, 
Report, Min. of Council, 1845-6, 1847, voL i note to p. 6. 
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Two processes adopted to make tbe multiplieatloii more 
easy. In working by the ordinary rule, there are two processes 
which are sometimes made use of that render the work more easy 
and expeditious, but they are adopted solely for this purpose, and 
are therefore by no means essentiaJs of the rule itself. I mean the 
* reduction of the third term,' and 'cancelling/ Take such a 
question as this : If 346 sheep cost £100 12«. Sd, what will 4,004 
cost ? To multiply £100 12s. Sd. by 4,004 would take too many 
factors. It is therefore much better to reduce the money to pence 
and multiply by simple rules ; but in many other questions it is 
by no means required or correct to do so. I regret to find, how- 
ever, that it is almost universally gone through, and therefore, of 
course, it is adopted, in many cases, very absurdly and thought- 
lessly. The fact is, that when the first and second terms are 
small — easy to use in multiplication or division — the reduction of 
the thii'd term is a waste of time. Thus, to solve the question, if 
5 cows cost £10 10«. 5d, how much will 11 cost ? how very absurd 
it is to go through the following work : — 



Cows. 


Cows 


1. 


5 : 


11 


: : £10 10 
20 

210 
12 

2525 
11 

6)27775 



12)5566_ 
2,0>^2~11 
£23 2 ll 

when the same result can be found by simply multiplying by 11 
and dividing by 5, as thus : — 

£10 10 5 
11 



5)115 14 7 
£23~ 2T1 



And not only more simply and more quickly, but also more cor- 
rectly, for the less the number of figures the smaller is the chanc«i 
of error. 

Wliat cancellinflT is. The second process is called ' cancelling/ 
and consists in reducing the terms to smaller ones by dividing iu 
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accordance with certaio rules. We can cancel any multiplier 
with any divisor, but not two multipliers with each other. We 
cannot cancel the third term with the second, but we can cancel 
any other pair of terms. This depends upon the nature of frac- 
tions, and can be easily explained to children. The chief thing to 
convince them of is, that no change is made in the value of the 
real multiplier. 

unien it Bbould not be adopted, even if possible. Cancel- 
ling should not always be resorted to, even when possible. The 
division must be evident, else it would be more expeditious to 
avoid cancelling altogether. Thus, if the numbers are 4 and 8, 3 
and 9, 9 and 27, the advantage of cancelling is manifest ; but if 
the numbers are 182 and 195, no cancelling should take place, for 
although both are divisible by 13, yet it would take more time to 
discover this than to actually multiply and divide by them. In 
fact, as the object of the process is to save time, it ought only to 
be adopted when that object can be secured — indeed, not only 
ought it to be adopted then, but it is wrong to neglect it ; but 
when its adoption is likely to cause delay, it is equally wrong to 
put it in force. 

Tlie result. When the third term has been multiplied by 
the second, and divided by the first, we get a result which has the 
same name as the third term if not reduced, or has the name to 
which it was reduced. When we do reduce the third term during 
the working of the question, the answer is generally reduced 
again to agree with the denominations which that term originally 
possessed, but this is only necessary when usage requires a par- 
ticular form of expression. 

Snmnkary. of rules. The rules, as now stated, may be thus 
summed up : — 

1. State the question. 

2. Reduce the first and second terms to the same name, if they 
are not already so. 

3. Reduce the third term if it consists of different denominations, 
and if at the same time the other terms are large. 

4. Cancel. 

6. Multiply the third by the second, and divide by the first. 
6. Reduce the result to the terms required by common usage. 
Xemarks on tbese. And with regard to these, we may thus 
sum up what has been already advanced : 

1. Statement is not always necessary, and should not be used in 
many questions in which it is now customary to use it. 

2. The reduction of the third term, when the first and second 
are small, is incorrect in theory, and productive of error in results. 

3. Cancelling to be advantageous must be apparent. 
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4 The third term may be divided often by the first before being 
multiplied by the second^ and this method is in general easier than 
any other. 

6. The result needs reducing only when usage requires a differ- 
ent form of expression. 

Proof of tbls rule. The ordinary proof of proportion consists 
in multiplying the answer by the first term, and testing whether 
the product thus obtained is the same as that already obtained by 
multiplying the third by the second. This is not a good test of 
correctness, for if the division by the first term be correct, the 
product of it and the fourth will be the same as the product 
already found of the third and second, no matter how incorrect 
that product may be. The best proof is to divide the first by the 
second, and the third by the fourth; and if the quotients agree, the 
work is true. 

Tbeory of proportion. Up till this time I have kept as 
much as possible from the theory of proportion : I have treated 
the subject chiefly as a mere arithmetical rule, labouring to show 
its connection with multiplication (of which it is a variation), and 
by what means the results ought to be arrived at ; but to under- 
stand the rule fully, and the reasons of several of the processes, it 
is necessary to know the theory of proportion. • 

Proportion deals with ratios. To understand it, therefore, 
we must clearly understand what is meant by ratio. Hatio is 
the relation which exists between two numbers of the same kind. 
The parts in italics are important, though generally left out by 
many persons when called upon to define this term. Hence, if 
two terms are placed together of different names, no ratio can 
exist between them, even if the sign of the ratio be used. It is 
on this account that, in ' stating ' the question, we place the 
terms in such a way that the first and second should be of one 
name, and the third and foiu*th. 

In talking of ratio, we are merely talklngr of a firaotlon. 
We should never forget that in talking of ratio we are really 
talking of a fraction. When we say, for instance, the ratio of 3 
to 4, we really are speaking of the fraction |. Again, when we 
say that one ratio is equal to another, we merely say that one 
fraction is equal to another. As, for instance, when we say that 
the ratio of 3 to 4 is equal to the ratio of 6 to 8, all that in reality 
we assert is, that the fraction f is equal to the fraction | ; a state- 
ment which can be easily verified by any one who has already 
learned Fractions. When this is not clearly borne in mind, the 
nature of proportion is unintelligible. 

definition of proportion. Proportion is defined as the 
equality of ratios. It is better to define it as * a statement that 
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one ratio is equal to another/ or, if we aUude to what is called 
compound proportion, * to several.' This statement is not made in 
words, but in signs ; two dots being used for the ratios, and four 
dots for the equality. These four dots might therefore be expressed 
by the ordinary sign of equality = , 

Several ways of statiiiff proportion. The following expres- 
sions are all equivalent : — 

(1) 3 : 4 : : 6 : 8 

(2) 3:4=6:8 

(3) The ratio of 3 to 4 is equal to the ratio of 6 to 8. 

(4) The value of the ratio of 3 to 4 is equal to the value 

of the ratio of 6 to 8. 

(5), } = f 

(6) As 3 is to 4 so is 6 to 8. 

The last is the most objectionable. The fifth leads to the least 
misconception of what is really stated, and forms the best test of 
its accuracy. 

Tbe prodnot of tlie means is eqiial to tlie product of the 
extremes. Those who know that the expressions 

3 : 4 : : 6 : 8 and 

4 8 

are equivalent, and who understand some little of fractions, will 
have no difficulty in seeing that * the product of the means (or 
middle terms) is equal to the product of the extremes,' for by the 
nature of fractions 3 times 8 is equal to 6 times 4, these numbers 
being numerator and denominator alternately of equal fractions. 

This principle, so often quoted in this Rule, and upon which the 
proof of proportion already given rests, should be fully understood. 
Ihe following may serve as good test questions upon it: — 

Test questions on tbis fact. Give the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
terms, to find the 4th. By what terms would you multiply and 
divide ? 

Given the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th tei*ms, to find the Ist. By what 
terms would you multiply and divide ? 

Given the 3rd, 4th, and Ist terms, to find the 2nd. By what 
terms would you multiply and divide ? 

Given the 1st, 2nd, and 4th terms, to find the 3rd. By what 
terms would you multiply and divide ? 

Or, given the 1st, 2nd, and 4th, how would you state the ques- 
tion 80 as to find the 3rd ? &c. 
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Given 2, 4, 16, 8 ; arrange these as a proportion. (This may be 
made more difficult by introducing fractions in the higher classes.)* 

A question in proportion is equivalent to an easy ques- 
tion in division. From this principle, also, it is easy to see that 
a question in proportion resolves itself into the following simple 
question : — 

* Given the product of two terms, and one of them, to find the 
other.' For the product of the first and fourth is given (being 
the same as the product of the second and third), and the fii-st is 
also given. The fourth term is therefore easily found by division. 

Additional bints. When pupils have learned the theory^ 
they should be called upon to account for each of the processes in 
the actual working of the question. Several statements should be 
placed before them, and they should be called upon to say which 
is wrong and why, and which is right, and why. They should 
also be required to enunciate the statement in full. Thus, if 
6 cows cost £40, what will 7 cost ? Instead of saying, as 6 is to 
7, so is £40, they should be required to say, as 6 cows is to 7 cows, 
so is the price of 6 coios (£40) to the price of 7 cotoa. And when the 
answer is got, they should frequently form with it and the other 
three terms a regular proportion properly stated and arranged, in 
order that they may see that it was a fourth term they were 
looking for. Again, the pupils should be tested occasionally in 
loriting. Very often they may express themselves pretty * fairly 
viva voce, and yet fail in putting the rule clearly in writing. 

Again : as the rule is called the Rule of Three, many pupils 
think that when three terms are given, it must be adopted. I have 
already shown when it ought not to be. But I have often met with 
even advanced boys who tried to solve such questions as these by 
this rule : ^ I went to the fair to buy six cows, but finding them 
too dear I bought but four, giving for each £10; how much money 
did I expend ? ' ^ A man earns lo«. a week ; gives 2«. Qd. a week 
to a savings' bank; how much will he have saved in four 
weeks? ' 



Use of tlils rule. By this rule we solve, without a 'statement,' 
certain questions in proportion, chiefly those where unity occurs 
in the first term, as where it is required to find the price of several 
commodities when the price of one of them is given. It is called 

* The answers to these questions to supply by actual calculation the 

should be given orally ; the teacher, missing number ; or he may dictate 

however, may also write any three the numbers and get all the children 

out of four proportionals on a black to complete the proportion on their 

board, leaving a space for the term slates at the same time, 
required, and call on one of the class 
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practice because it is a collection of the methods actually practised 
by merchants in their ordmary calculations. 

Tables of aliquot parts. This rule is rendered easier than 
proportion, chiefly by the use of what are called tables of aliqtwt 
parts. In order, therefore, to gain proper facility in working 
practice, it is necessary to commit these tables to memory. In 
answering upon them, the pupils should exhibit the same quick- 
ness and correctness as were shown to be essential in the tables 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, &c. No child can be 
accounted proficient who fails in answering rapidly and correctly 
such viva voce questions as the following : What parts would 
you take for 155., 10«., 9«. 8c/., 6«. 4c?., 3«. 2d.? 1 qr. and 4 lbs.? 
2 oz. 3 dwts.? &c., the answers given being in each case the most 
suitable parts. They should also be able to use the complement 
instead of the number itself, as in taking parts for 13«. 4td. they 
should deal with 6s. Sd. — the difference between it and £1, or, as 
it is called, its comple7nent; but, like cancelling in proportion, and 
* factoring ^ in division, they should not only know how to do this, 
but when to avoid it. 

Connection between proportion and practice. Each dis- 
tinct rule in practice is designed to facilitate some one or more of 
the operations required in the rule of proportion. No child can, 
therefore, be said to understand this rule fully, though he may 
work questions in it with quickness and accuracy, who cannot show 
what are the exact steps in proportion which it renders unnecessary 
or more easy. In order to teach them this, they should be called 
upon frequently to solve the same question by both rules, and to 
compare the two processes. In a good treatise on arithmetic, the 
rules of practice should be classified in accordance with the con- 
nection that each has with the rule of proportion j and in teaching 
these rules the master should make the arrangement, when not 
already made for him by the author. 

To explain more fully what I mean, take the following ques- 
tion : — 

What is the price of 2 qrs. and 14 lbs. at 60s. per cwt. ? 

The statement of this question, if solved by proportion, would 
be— 

cwt. qrs. lbs. s. 

1:2 14 : : 50 

To solve this, it is necessary (1) to reduce the first and second 
terms to one name ; (2) to multiply the third by the fraction formed 
of the first and second y (S)to reduce the answer to pounds sterling. 

That is, we reduce the first term to lbs. thus : — 1 x4x 28=112; 
again, we reduce the second term to the same denomination 
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by multiplying the 2 by 28, and adding the 14 to the result 

70 

(2x284-14=70); we then multiply 60 by the fraction ^^, 

formed by putting the first number under the second, getting 
31J shillings; and this we reduce to pounds sterling, obtaining 
£\ Ws, Sd. as the required answer. But in practice the use of 
aliquot parts enables us to dispense with the formal reduction of 

qn. lbs. 

the terms to one name. We deal with the fraction —^ — — rather 

1 cwt. 

than with the fraction -'-— — ^by separatinff it into —-3 — i_ •• 

112 -^ ^ ® lcwt.^lcwt. ' 

and by the table of aliquot parts we know that these are equal 

to J and ^ respectively: we therefore multiply the 60«. by i 

(getting 2o«.) and by ^ (getting Q^s.), and add the results to 

obtain 31^«., which is reduced to pounds sterling as before. 

Take again the following question : — 

112 lbs. at 4d, per lb. 

The statement, when the question is solved by the rule of Pro- 
portion, is : — 

1 : 112 : : 4<f., and the work would be 

112 
4 X , which would give the answer in pence ; 

or - X -.-, which would give the answer in shillings. This is 

equivalent to - x -— ^ , and this again to 
o 1 

112 -*-3 

We are therefore saved in Practice the multiplication by the 
fraction, and we use an easier way of reducing the third term to 
shillings. This question is therefore distinct from that above, and 
should come under a different classification. 

Take again 40 lbs. at 1«. Qd. per lb. 

The statement here is : — 

1 : 40 : : 1«. 6«?., and the work is 

Practice, therefore, enables us to multiply the third by the second 
in an easy way. 

The other rules have all special peculiarities which would take 
too long to investigate here, nor is it necessary to investigate them. 
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as the above examples sufficiently make clear the principle of 
classification for which I contend, and the method of explaining 
the connection between each rule and proportion, which I say is so 
essential to all who aim at proper proficiency in practice. I may 
only observe that the questions are in many books on arithmetic 
very injudiciously grouped under difierent rules, in order, I believe, 
to make them more easily understood, but in my opinion this 
multiplication of rules is very incorrect and confusing. 

Tblrteen Sales could be reduoea to one. For instance, the 
followiug rules are all separate : — 

To find the price of cwts., qrs., and lbs., @ £1 per cwt. 

To find the price of tons, cwts., qrs., @ £1 per ton. 

To find the price of acres, roods, perches, @ £1 per acre. 

To find the price of yds., qrs., nls., @ £1 per yd. 

To find the price of ozs., dwts., grs., @ £1 per oz. 

To find the price of tons, bags, cwts., @ £1 per ton. 

To find the price of tuns, hhds., gals., @ £1 per tun. 

To find the price of barrels, sts., lbs., @ £1 per barrel. 

To find the price of furlongs, pers., yds., @ £1 per fiu*long. 

To find the price of furlongs, chains, per., @ £1 per furlong. 

To find the price of years, months, weeks, @ £1 per year. 

To find the price of hundreds, scores, articles, ^ £1 per 
hundred. 

To find the price of reams, quires, sheets, @ :fil per ream. 

All these are clearly alike in character, and when separated 
we are obliged to remember the multipliers in each case. They 
should all be solved by the following general rule, which aims at 
showing the child how to find the multipliers instead of telling 
him what these multipliers are. , 

Tbis mle stated. Rule : (a) Under whatever the denomina- 
tion is which is said to cost £1, place the figure 1 for multiplier ; 
(b) to find what multiplier should be placed under the next 
denomination, say, * If one of the first denomination cost £1, what 
will one of this denomination cost?' — the answer will be the 
multiplier sought ; (c) to find the next multiplier, act in the 
same way j (d) finally, when all the multipliers have been found, 
multiply the terms of the given quantity by their respective multi- 
pliers, * carrying ' as in Compound Multiplication. 

This one rule saves the thirteen above and several others ; for 
when the principle is once known, its extension is very easy to 
questions where the price is not at £1. J£ the price were £2 per 
cwt., for instance, the multipliers would be £2 2«. 4|c?., or at £3 
per ton, they are £3 3«. 9rf., &c. 

Shop acf^oniits. What are called ' bills of parcels,' or ' shop 
accounts,' come under the head of Practice, though most of them 
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should be solved by the Compound Rules. No class of questions, 
is more practical than these, and none more neglected or more 
loosely solved. In many cases they are so much unattended to, 
that it is not unusual to meet with boys working Progression, Po- 
sition, &c., unable to compute the amount, or test the accuracy, of 
a small bill ; or, if able, they do so by such long methods as cover 
the slate with figures. 

For instance, if required to find what is 4J yds. @ 1«. 6d, per 
yard, 6f yds. @ lOd. per yard, and 9 J (a)2». 6c?. each, they either 
fail completely or else they work out each separately on the slate, 
putting down every figure and rubbing out when the result is ob- 
tained. Instead of this, they should adopt the following plan : — 



£ 8, 


rf. £ 


8. 


d. 


4J yds. @ 1«. 6d. per yard= 6 


t}' 


6 


9 


6 J yds @ lOd, per yard= 4 
9i „ @ 28. 6d. „ =12 


2 1 

6 -0 

^\ 

^ Tl 


4 
3 


9i 




£1 


14 


8 



The price of 4 yds. @ Is. 6d. per yard is calculated mentally and 
put down ; then the price of J yd. at ] s. 6d, per yard is also 
calculated mentally and put under it; the two are then added into 
one sum (65. 9d.)j and put opposite the price of the 4^ yards. In 
the same way the others are calculated, first by parts, and then the 
parts are united to form the price of the whole. Time is saved by 
this means, because the operations are made in the mind and not 
on the slate. In taking the three-fourths of ten in the second 
case, the one-half is first taken, and the half of the result, giving 
6d, and 2|J. respectively. 

To be more practloal. Throughout the entire course, arith- 
metic ought to be made more practical than it is. Mr. Jenkins, 
in his report to the Education Commissioners of 1861, says, 
* One of the most marked defects in teaching this branch was the 
non-practical character of the arithmetical exercises. In a very 
large proportion of even the public schools, questions for working 
were given in a form which had not the slightest analogy to, and 
could not form the least possible preparation for, the application 
of arithmetic to the business of practical life; e.g. in '* addition of 
money " I found that the finishing exercises were composed of 
eight, or at most ten lines, of such amounts as £540,976, instead of 
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being, as they undoubtedly ought to be, long columns of twenty 
or thirty numbers of two or three figures each only/* 

MTatiire of praotiiHa qnestions. The pupils attending an 
ordinary primary school are destined afterwards to be clerks, 
artisans, farmers, labourers, &c., and therefore the arithmetic 
taught should deal with the addition of long columns of money, 
such as are met with in ordinary merchants' transactions, with shop 
bills, with estimates of the earnings of labouring men at so much 
per piece or per day, with costs of materials, values of work when 
perfected as compared with the expense of production, with the 
purchase and sale of agricultural commodities, of oats, hay, potatoes, 
wool, bacon, cattle, &c. ; and to these may be added questions 
upon domestic economy, consumption of tobacco, beer, &c. ; upon 
rates of travelling, costs of cartage, &c., and generally upon all 
things that they are likely, after they leave school, to require. 

Mental arltbinetlo. What is called mental arithmetic is 
important in reference to this subject. This is, however, like the 
other, too much neglected, probably from its nature being so much 
misimderstood. 

Most teachers look upon it as a mere collection of rules so 
framed as to facilitate the solution of certain questions without 
the use of slate or paper ; that is, in the mind. If this were so, 
though it would possess some utility, it would be very far indeed 
from being a valuable practical exercise, because the rules would 
be easily forgotten, and the special cases to which they are 
applicable might very seldom arise ; but mental arithmetic, in its 
true acceptation, is not so much opposed to slate arithmetic as to 
mechanicai arithmetic, though it is opposed to both. By mechanical 
arithmetic we solve all questions of the same class by the appli- 
cation of one fixed rule ; mental arithmetic enables us to discover 
and take advantage of any peculiarity in the terms and their 
arrangement, or in the general conditions of the question by which 
the work may be curtailed. 

definition of it wben opposed to slate aritbmetio. When 
mental arithmetic is opposed to slate arithmetic, it consists in 
solving questions by the ordinary rules, but without slates, the 
figures being entered, as it were, in the ' tablets of the brain.' 
Thus, to find the diflference between 6«. and 7«. IJrf. or between 
18«. 4d, and 20»., or to find the price of 4 yards at 2id., or 10 miles 
at 2^^. per mile, we can proceed as easily by the ordinary rules of 
arithmetic as by any others. K we use slates, they are solved by 
slate arithmetic; if not, they are mental arithmetic. This sort 
requires, in addition to that Imowledge of the common rules which 

1 Educ. Com. 1861-2, vol. ii. p. 557. p. 34 ; 1867, pp. 263, 389 : 1859-60, 
See also Min. of Council, 1847, vol. i. pp. 30, 87, and 179. 

N 
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all arithmetic requires, merely a quick, yivid, and retentive 
memory; skill in it is secured solely by practice. It is, therefore, 
the duty of the teacher to exercise his children so frequently upon 
this that they will acquire the true degree of excellence ; and if he 
insist upon their committing to memory the extended tables of 
multiplication, pence, &c., already alluded to, he will find his 
trouble considerably lessened. 

Sboald be tanffbt witli eacb rule, ana flrom tlie verjr first. 
When a child knows a rule fairly upon the slate, he should always 
be accustomed to solve some simple questions upon it mentally. 
These questions should increase in difficulty according to the 
proficiency of the children.* If this is done properly, the pupils 
will in a short time be able to solve questions which require a 
considerable amount of thought. Mr. Morrell says that ' it is not 
an unusual exercise to give a number such as 78,664,931 to be 
multiplied by 6, 8, or 12, and to receive the correct answers in a 
few seconds, without the use of pen or pencil.'* The chief value 
of such an effort is not arithmetical, but educational ; for, prac-^ 
tically, a child will never be called upon to solve mentally so 
long a question. Its utility consists in the formation of a power 
of concentrating all the faculties on the performance of an allotted 
task ; and the mind that can do so will soon prove capable of any 
amount of labour upon other tasks as well. 

When Miss Edgeworth ridiculed the faculty of ^ multiplying in 
the head nine figures by nine,' she overlooked the valuable power 
of concentration, and referred solely to its utility in a strictly 
arithmetical point of view, and in this view it is worthless. 

This power should be cultivated, as it is valuable, and as it can 
be cultivated without interfering with the true purposes of arith- 
metic as an instrument in the business of life ; but the teacher 
should refer chiefly to practical questions, such as those already 
described for slate arithmetic. The more practical arithmetic is, 
the more valuable it is. 

Mental as opposed to meebanieal. When mental arith- 
metic is opposed to mechanical, it consists in a judicious modifi- 
cation of the common rules, or in the framing of rules entirely new. 
Thus, to subtract 36 from 65, or to add 42 to 28, it is easier to act 
upon the tern first, although the ordinary rule requires that we 
should begin with the units. Again, to find the price of 240 
articles at 13rf., we usually multiply 240 by 13, and then divide 
the product by 12, and the quotient so found by 20 j but when we 
see that 240 is equal to 12 times 20, it is unnecessary to multiply 
by 240, and then divide by its equivalent (12 times 20) : we 

* See McLeod's Mental Arithmetic, after the method of Pestalozzi. 
2 Min. of Council, 1856-6, p. 564. 
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therefore merely call the pence pounds sterling, and get the true 
answer. 

Or, again, to find the interest at 5 per cent., we consider the 
pounds in the principal as shillings for a year, and pence for a 
month, owing to the fact that to multiply by 6 and divide by 100 
(as the ordinary rule requires) is the same as dividing by 20, and 
that to divide by 20 we need only reckon the pounds as shillings. 
The interest for a month being the twelfth part of the interest for 
a year, it will, at the rate of 6 per cent., be the twelfth part of a 
shilling, or one penny. 

"Wliattliis sort requires. This sort of mental arithmetic, 
therefore, requires a quick intelligence, an active and retentive 
memory, a thorough acquaintance with each step in the ordinary 
rules, and a perfect knowledge of the principles upon which they 
are founded. The only way to secure proficiency in it is by 
adequate practice, and by teaching arithmetic deductively ; that is, 
by connecting one step with another by such proofs and processes 
as are easily understood when fully explained. 

Ctoneral bints ratber tban rules. The duty of a writer upon 
this branch is to give general hints rather than rules j but as many 
of the questions will be found to admit of the same solution as the 
best and easiest, these may be judiciously grouped under one 
rule; and, when rules are so formed, it is the duty of the 
teacher to see that the chief of them are fully understood and 
remembered. 

atental aritlimetlo a valuable preparation for business 
of life. Mental arithmetic, in both acceptations of the term, is a 
valoable preparation for entering upon the ordinary avocations of 
life, as it gives readiness in performing those little domestic and 
mercantile transactions that are continually occurring to all of us ; 
but it is peculiarly advantageous in an agricultural community, 
where the calculations, for the most part, are made out of doors, 
and not, like the merchant's, in a shop. 

Mental aritbmetic like greometry in greneral terms. 
Arithmetic is the * logic of the people ; ' and what geometry in 
general terms is to Euclid, mental arithmetic is to it. When care- 
fully taught, it improves the slate arithmetic itself ; it gives pre- 
cision and accuracy both of expression and results ; it is permanent, 
and, in its higher acceptation, it forms an admirable agent for 
quickening the intelligence of the children — ^for developing the 
judgment and improving the reason. 

MTot tauffbt at present. Such being its great advantages, it is 
with much regret that I am obliged to record the fact that it is 
either wholly neglected, or taught so seldom or so carelessly as to 
be practically valueless. This is my own experience ; and I see, 

k2 
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from the reports of inspectors in Great Britain and Ireland, that it 
is pretty generally the experience of all. 

"Wliy. This probably arises from the worthlessness of resvdts 
produced by the present system of teaching it, from the very strong 
condemnations accorded to it on account of this failure, or from 
the appearance of trick and legerdemain which it bears with it. 
But the practical failure arises from its being confined to special 
rules got off by rote — a double error, as it should not be so con- 
fined, nor should they be got off without being fully understood ; 
and the show is not necessarily a part of this exercise, only in so 
far as it is a part of all expositions of school proficiency in classes. 

"Work at first partly in tlie bead and partly on tlie slate. 
In carrying out this exercise, it is a good plan to permit the 
children at first to work some of the questions partly in the mind 
and partly on the slate. Thus, to find the price of 6| yards at 
2». lOd, per yard, they may be allowed to work the fractional por- 
tion on the slate, when they calculate mentally the price of the 
6 yards. 

Abont fifteen minutes enongrb. The lesson never should 
extend beyond fifteen or twenty minutes, as the mental strain is 
too great. The teacher's questions should be rapid, so as to pre- 
vent listlessness and inattention in the class. He may occasionally 
find a * Ready Reckoner ' a handy and suitable text-book, as the 
questions in it are easy and practical. By the use of it he can, if 
he think necessary, give a distinct question to each child.* 

Bigrber rules of aritbmetio. It would take too much space 
to go minutely into each of the higher rules of arithmetic ; I am, 
therefore, obliged to omit them ; but I do so with less regret from 
knowing that the majority of the children who attend our primary 
schools seldom remain long enough in them to go beyond Practice, 
and that the chief difficulties and errors are found almost wholly 
in the elements of every science.* 

* For further remarks on mental point Mr. Warburton says (Min. of 

arithmetic, see the Reports of the Council, 1869-60, p. 140) : * I make 

Commissioners of National Educa- it a rule on every occasion to test the 

tion, Ireland, and the Min. of Council, soundness of the children's arithme- 

1846-7, vol. ii. p. 96 ; 1851, p. 695 ; tic, however far they may have been 

1855-6, p. 664 ; 1856-7, p. 467 ; pushed on, by simple dictated sums 

1860-1, p. 29 ; Currie's 'Common in the first four rules, and have found. 

School Education,' p. 415 ; Dunn's more frequently than it is pleasant 

' l*rinciples of Teaching,' pp. 95, 96 ; to state, that children professing a 

and Wood's ' Sessional School,' p. 261. knowledge of Compound Proportion, 

^ Many of the faults found in the Interest, and Decimals, could not be 
'higher classes, and much of the slow- relied upon to put down in proper 
ness and want of intelligence dis- form and work out correctly a sub- 
played, may be traced to a neglect of traction of two figures from three, 
a frequent recurrence to elementaiy or make out a bill of the simplest 
rules and first principles. On thiis kind.' 
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Three bints on Interest. The three following hints concern- 
ing Interest, the most important of those rules not discussed, will 
be found of advantage : — 

1. Accustom the child to place the multipliers and divisors iu 
the form of a fraction before he begins to work, as by this means he 
will more readily imderstand many of the abbreviated processes 
given in the usual elementary treatises, and, which is even better, 
he will be enabled very frequently to make out others for himself 
applicable to the peculiar question before him. 

For instance, to find the interest of :S12 16«. Sd. for one year at 
5 per cent., the child, before he begins the work, writes the ques- 
tion down thus : 

£12 168. 8d. X jh', 

and he can see at a glance that that is the same as dividing by 20. 
Or, to find the interest for four years at 6 per cent., he writes 
the multipliers thus : 



£12 16s. 8d. X 



5 X 4 __ 2o_-i. 
100 



"3 00 6> 



and sees that dividing by 5 saves a vast amount of trouble. 

2. Make him clearly perceive that to divide by 20 is merely 
calling the pounds shillings; and by 12, calling the shillings 
pence. 

3. Do not let the children divide by 100, according to the long 
process of cutting off two figures, multiplying by 20, by 12, &c., but 
teach them to divide by it in one line, in accordance with the follow- 
ing rule. Consider all but the first two figures as pounds ; (2) take 
the one- fifth of these two figures for shillings ; (3) place the 

Mr. Fletcher says (Min. of Council, them sufficient practice in Simple 

1846-7, vol. iL p.' 96) : * Nor is there Rules to render their going back to 

in most schools that occasional re- the latter unnecessary. For this pur- 

vertal to the early rules, and to pose the highest denomination should 

those even of Notation, which would consist of a large number ; thus, 

awaken a child's perception to the subtract £5,020,070 16a. 9^d, irora 

value of the whole.' £100,106,308 19a. 8^^. In solving 

It is a bad plan, however, to put this question, the subtraction of the 

children back from one rule to another pounds forms a good practice in 

to be^ the study of it anew. Nor simple subtraction. In the same way, 

is it necessary : all that is required is when the pounds are large the ques- 

to take the opportunity, as it oflFers, tions will serve for simple multipli- 

to give test questions upon what is cation, division, <&c., as also practice 

already passed over, and to frame the in notation and numeration. Such 

questions on the rule at which they questions should be frequently given 

are actually engaged in terms of the out by the* teacher, as it renders 

others. going back uncalled for, of which 

When children are learning Com- nothing is more distasteful to the 

pound Kules, it is easy to give in children or more disheartening. 
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remainder to the left hand of half the shillings in the dividend, and 
contdder the amount as farthings : this will give the pence &c. of 
the answer. 

Soles in Interest. The following rules may be found of 
advantHfi;e : — 

(a) To find the inter e^ at any rate for any time. 

Multiply the principal by the rate, and divide by 5 : then count 
the quotient as shillings for a year, and as pence for a month. 

(b) To find the interest at 6 per cent, for a month. 

Cut off the units figure of the pounds ; consider all to the left 
of it as shiUingSy and add the one-fifth of the units figure to itself, 
and call the Bum pence. 

Note. — The interest for any other time or rate is easily foimd 
from this. 

(c) To find the interest at any rate for 5 months. 

Multiply the principal by the rate, and count the product as 
pence. 

Note. — This is but a particular application of Rule (a). 

In some books of arithmetic, distinct rules are given for the 
solution of the following questions : — 

(1) What principal in a given time would produce a given interest 
at a given rate per cent, per annum f 

(2) In what time would a given principal produce a given interest 
at a given rate f 

(3) At what rate would a given principal produce a given interest 
in a given time f 

These three ought not to be separated, as they can easily be 
reduced to one rule. In each case there are given the interest, 
and some two of the three following terms, viz. principal, rate, 
time. And the rule for the solution of the questions may be thus 
stated : Multiply the interest by 100, and divide the result by the 
product of the two given terms. This is a simple rule, and one 
easily remembered. 

Questions on averagres, stocks, and per cent. In the ma- 
jority of Civil Service examinations, questions on stocks, and those 
in which the terms * average * and * per cent.' occur, are now fre- 
quently given. It is necessary, therefore, that the children of our 
national schools, many of whom will possibly be competitors at 
these examinations, should know how to solve such questions. The 
following are a few examples : — 

1. Find the cost of :S3,456, 3 per cent, consols at 90|, brokerage 
being \ per cent. 

2. What income will £5,000 of 3| per cent, stock at par, and 
:^3,420 in the same stock at 106|, produce ? 

3. A person invested a sum of money in the 3 per cent, consols 
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when they were at 90, and some when at 76 ; what interest did he 
get in each case P 

4 A person invests £720 in the 3 per cents, at 86 ; the funds 
rise 2 per cent. ; he then sells out and invests in the 4 per cents, 
at 94 ; what is the change in his income P 

5. If sugar be bought at 4a. 6d, and sold at 68. 2d. what is the 
gain per cent P 

6. By selling a cow for :gl2, the seller loses 3 per cent, on his 
total outlay ; what did he lose, and what would have been his loss 
or gain if he had sold her for £13 15«. ? 

7. What is the premium of a policy of insurance for £356, at 
£2 7s. lid. per cent. P 

8. The per-centage of children learning to write is 52 in one 
school of 80 children, and 47 in another of 96 ; what is the per- 
centage in the two together P 

9. Suppose a person expended £420 one year, £560 the next, 
£321 the next, and £472 in the next j what did he spend on an 
average each year P 

10. In a school there are three children of 6 years, four of 7, . 
eight of 9, and nine of 10 ; what is their average age ? 

Monthly exeroises. In all schools the children of the ad- 
vanced classes should be required to solve, once a month, on paper, 
without the use of slates, miscellaneous test questions on the rules 
already learned by them. This they may occasionally do at home, 
but in general it is better to have it done in the school, under the 
master's own supervision. Special books should be provided for 
the purpose. I give a few examples of what each month's exercise 
should consist of : 



1. Subtract 20,606,701 from 42,079,804, and the first again from 
the remainder. 

2. Find by reduction how many statute perches there are in 3 
Irish acres. 

3. In three Irish miles of road, how many English perches P 
and calculate the cost of keeping the road in repair, at 3s. 4d. 
per statute perch. 

4. What is the price of 16 cwt. 3 qrs. 12 lbs. at £5 lOs. per cwt. P 
6. Define the terms Prime Numbers, Composite Numbers, Aliquot 

Parts aud Aliquant Parts -, Greatest Common Measure and Least 
Common Multiple ? 

6. Find the least common multiple of all the even numbers up 
to 20 inclusive. 

7. (1) Add together | of | of |, | of f of |, and | of | of f^. 
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(2) Express 14«. l§rf. as the fraction of | of J of 30». (3) Value of 
Iff of a cwt. 

8. (1) Define Practice^ Interest^ Discount, and state how the last 
differs from the second. (2) Why is the first called Practice ? 

9. Calculate the interest on £5,600 for 2f years at 4 per cent. ; 
and of the same sum for 120 days at 4| per cent. 

10. A property was bought for £3,200, and sold for £5,681 j find 
the gain per cent. 

11. Extract the square root of '3 ; of |. 

12. Extract the cube root of 40,306,407. 

n. 

1. Multiply 421 separately by 300, 20, and 6, adding the results 
together. Point out the agreement between this step by step, 
and the ordinary multiplication of 421 by 326. Show also the 
difference. 

2. Resolve 43678 into its prime factors. 

3. Divide £450 into parts proportional to 4, 5, and 7. 

4. A person leaves Sligo for Dublin, (distance 135 miles), at 6 
A.M., travelling for the first four hours at the rate of 22| miles per 
hour, and the remainder of the journey at 15| miles per hour. At 
what o'clock did he arrive ? 

5. A can give B 20 points in a game of billiards, and C 30; how 
many points can B give C ? 

6. Two men fire at a target, having 60 cartridges each. The 
first fires three times in 4 minutes, and the other twice in (> 
minutes; how many times will the last have to fire when the 
first has finished ? 

7. A person invested £400 in the 3 per cents, at 95|, and sold 
them when they rose to par ; what did he gain by the transaction 't 

8. My income is £620 ; what is the amoimt of income-tax at 7il. 
in the poimd ? 

9. Which is greater, the '45 of a guinea or the '36 of £1, and 
by how much ? 

m. 

1. How many times must 152 be added to itself to produce 
1,368? 

2. Divide 456789 by the factors, 4, 5, 7, expressing the remainder.-* 
first as decimals, and secondly as vulgar fractions. 

3. The 3 per cents, are offered at 90^, the 4 per cents, at 106f ; 
which is the most profitable investment ? 

4. A person's income is reduced by £40 4«. 6e/. when the taxes 
were raised from 4«?. to 7d. in the £\ ; what is his income P 
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6. Two clocks strike together at 8 on Monday morning. On 
Tuesday one wants 7 minutes to 12 when the other strikes 12 ; 
how much must the slower be put on so as to strike 9 together in 
the evening ? 

6 A merchant buys 3 pipes of wine for £100, £116, and £132 
respectively, and mixes all together, selling the mixture at 42s. 
per gallon } does he gain or lose, and how much ? 

7. A person pays £620 for a bill of £676 due three years hence ; 
what is the rate of interest ? 

8. On what sum is the daily interest at 6 per cent, sixpence ? 

9. A person bought 120 lbs. of tea at 3«. 4«?. per lb. ; imme- 
diately afterwards there was a rise of ^^d. per lb. } how much 
money did he save'? 

10. A wishes to settle on B an annuity of £160 a year free of 
income-tax, which is 6d. in the pound j what sum must he invest 
in the 4 per cent, consols at 90|, paying the usual brokerage ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GBAMMAB. 

Object of teacMng i^rammar in sebools. Taking that defi- 
nition of Grammar which is given in most treatises on the subject 
as our guide, we see that the object of all grammatical instruction 
must be to enable ckUdren to speak and write their own language 
correcUyy or, in other words, to give to them ' the power of writing 
plain and clear sentences with correct syntax, orthography, and 
punctuation.' 

Tbe sole use of text-books. One plan adopted to secure this 
consisted in requiring them to commit the text-book to memory 
from the beginning to the end ; but this is now abandoned by all 
except the very worst teachers. 

IVIiy wrongr- The arguments against it are similar to those 
abeady brought against the system of learning the meanings of 
words from the columns of a dictionary: viz. (1) scarcely any 
child could remember all required of him ; (2) it was laborious 
and unprofitable ; (3) grammar could thus be taught only to those 
who had already acquired a considerable proficiency in reading 
and general knowledge ; (^) it required an equal amount of atten- 
tion to be given to each division of the science — to Orthography 
as to Etymology, to Prosody as to Syntax; (6) the teaching 
wanted that vividness and force which always characterise, to a 
greater or less extent, oral instructions, and (6) both the questions 
and answers constantly tended to become purely routine and me- 
chanical, according to the well-established law, that when books 
alone are used, correctness of repetition comes in the end to be 
looked upon as sufficient. 

Svlls of. Grammar so taught was ineffectual, as it could not 
possibly give to the children any facility in expressing themselves 
correctly ; and, among the evil effects produced by it, not the least 
formidable are that dislike to this study, and that settled opposi- 
tion of the parents to it, with which all teachers of primary 
schools have to contend. 

Present system an improvement. The system at present in 
force, though it is, in my opinion, as I shall endeavour hereafter 
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to show, by no means tlie most correct, is a great improvement. 
By it the child's first notions of grammar are formed easily from 
the verbal expositions of the master, and this knowledge is largely 
extended in the same unlaborious manner ; so that when the text- 
book is put into his hand, almost at the close of his course, he is 
prepared to imderstand and profit by it. By such means the child 
is certain, when using the text-book, to commit to memory only 
what he already very fairly knows the value of, and the master is 
more at liberty, in treating the subject, to vary the terms made 
use of, adopting a different illustration and a different phraseology 
wherever the natural abilities and capacity of each child demand 
such a course. Not being called upon to interpret the words 
of an author, he will be more certain to avoid rote teaching, and 
to feel that his duty is to deal with the facis of language, and 
not with the words in which these facts are conveyed; he will 
be thrown upon his own knowledge of the science, and he 
will, therefore, the more likely make use of those natural modes 
of communication by which mind immediately acts upon mind, 
when no text-books intervene to perplex and confuse by being 
misunderstood. 

He will also be the better able to introduce the children to what 
is easiest and most important first, and to dwell the longest upon 
what is most essential for each. An author cannot do this, as he 
is necessarily obliged to begin at the beginning — the part of nearly 
aU sciences which is in general the most difficult and least under- 
stood — and to continue in accordance with certain heads and divi- 
sions which he previously marked out for his guidance. 

Sepends very mncli on tbe skill of tbe teacber. A system 
like this, which excludes the use of a text-book until a certain 
advanced proficiency has been attained, must necessarily vary — as 
indeed all other systems must — ^with the skill of the teacher. To 
succeed, the teacher must know the subject well himself, and he 
must possess the power of communicating his information metho- 
dically, intellectually, and agreeably. 

Grammar slioald begrin ^i^itli Stymologry. The following 
hints may be found of advantage. Grammar should be com- 
menced by the study of Etymology, and not of Orthography, for 
Orthography has comparatively very little to do in securing the 
object sought. 

Teclmical terms. Again, teachers should be particularly on 
their guard against confining their instructions to the mere terms 
of the science. This is the great fault of young and inexperienced 
men. They forget that these terms are used solely to facilitate 
expression, and that, therefore, they may be committed to memory 
and even applied correctly by a child who yet upon examination 
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wGuld be found to know nothing of the real nature of the subject 
which underlies them. 

The terms nouny verb, adjective, adverb, for instance^ are purely 
technical, and are invented solely to record and express with 
brevity the peculiar grammatical force of certain words. To say 
that ' man is a noun,^ that ' good is an adjective,^ or that ' v«y is an 
adverb, is to talk technically ; and unless the full meaning of these 
terms is known to the children, they would acquire as much know- 
ledge from the repetition of words of a foreign language with which 
they were unacquainted. 

To teacb tbe terms only is to teaob notbingr- To permit 
the use of the technical word, without seeing that it is fully under- 
stood, is, therefore, in reality, to teach nothing. Many of the 
teachers who commit this fault fall into it unconsciously j but many 
of them — and I regret very much to say it — do so deliberately, 
under the erroneous impressions that explanation is too diflScult for 
young children^ and that they will understand the matter fully as 
they advance. Such men not only omit all explanation, but they 
look upon those who require it as too exacting and particular. It 
may be quite true that it is a matter of difficulty to give children 
correct ideas of the use of words, but it is equally true that, imleas 
a child knows what is meant by the terms noun^ verb, &c., any of 
his answers that contain these words are^ worthless. Such men 
rest satisfied with laboriously teaching nothing, and often feel in- 
jured because others will not give them credit for the performance.^ 
In their hands technical terms are injurious instead of beneficial. 
They deceive both teachers and scholars, and prevent the real de- 
fects of information which underlie their flippant use from becoming 
apparent. 

Tbe parts of speecb sbonld be tangrbt at first witbout 
usingr tecbnloal terms. The use or force of a word in a sentence, 

' Mr. Morrell (Min. of Council, serrations, that frequently no ideas 
1848-9, vol. ii. p. 466) says: *It is whatever are attached by him to the 
for^jotten that a technical knowledpje terms he employs ; and that, if he d<» 
of the subject does not necessarily attach any, those ideas are to a great 
involve any real knowledge of it at extent incorrect, and to a still greater 
all ; and that the power of acquiring extent inadequate.* He adds th\s 
words, which is so remarkable in the truth, which may partially account 
child, may easily cast a veil over the for the fact, that a few weeks of ab- 
real ignorance which lies hidden be- sence from school is for the most part 
hind them. To deal with the memory sufficient to cause the children to foi- 
of a child is infiniteh' easier than to get all previously taught them ; that 
deal with its perceptive faculties and * knowledge digested, reduced to ex- 
its intellect. The words which a perience, made a part of our whole 
child so readily employs in answer system of thinking, ia nerer tosf ; rer- 
to set questions, may seem to indi- htd knowledge, on the contrary, passes 
cate the most precise and complete away ahnoft a» rapidly as it is ac- 
ucquaintaiice with a subject ; but I quired.* See also Min. of Council, 
have been convinced, by many ob- 1855-C, p; 432. Mr. Brooktield's Kep. 
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which forms the chief object in teaching Etymology, can be treated 
of fully, though certainly in a longer way, without technical tenns 
at all, and, in my opinion, that is tJie way in lohich the parts of 
gpeech should be commenced by children : the use of the word first, the 
technical term expressive of that use afterwards. Take, for instance, 
the sentence, ' Studious boys love their books.' We may thus 
express the use of each word — 

JExample, 

Studious is used in describing the objects about which we are 
speaking. 

Boys „ in naming these objects. 

Love „ in expressing an action. 

Their „ for a word (boys) previously made use of 

Book „ in naming an obfect. 

No technical term is here employed, and yet the matter is fully 
treated of; and though it is at the expense of a few words, yet 
one cannot but see that, by this additional expenditure, the 
child has been enabled to arrive at the real essence of the subject 
easily, and without the intervention of a language which requires 
translation and explanation before it admits of intelligent use. 
Children will thus come gradually to divide words into — naming 
words, describing words, action words, modifying words, connecting 
words, &c. And these terms the teacher may make use of imtil 
they are fully understood. Then, and not till then, should the 
technical names be taught; for it is only then that the children 
are in a position to understand and appreciate their advantage. 

Teaoliiiir teobnioal terms. These terms may be introduced 
somewhat thus : The children may be told, for instance, that it 
has been agreed upon to call all words ' used for naming objects,' 
by the short term ^noun ; ' to caU all words ' used to describe objects,' 
by the term ' adjective ; ' and to call all words ' used for other words,' 
by the term 'p-onoun,^ &c. — brevity of expression being the sole object 
in view ; and that therefore in future, instead of saying that any 
word is ' used to name an object,' or is 'a naming word,' as they 
were before in the habit of doing, it is sufficient to say simply that 
it is * a noun,' as the sense will be exactly the same in both cases. 
Pupils by such a method cannot fail to see what technical terms 
mean, and why they are used, and are very unlikely to give to 
them an undue importance. 

Bxample of a metbod often oonfounded witb It. This 
system teaches the technical term from, or rather after, teaching 
the use of the word ; but there is a system quite the opposite, 
which is sometimes confounded with it, and is in reality an abuse 
of it 
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For instance, take the phrase, ' Little bird with bosom red ; ' the 
questions &c. go on somewhat thus : — 

Teacher. What is the use of the word lUUe ? 

Child. (No answer.) 

Teacher (repeating the question in another form). What is 
it for ? 

Child. (Again no answer.) 

Teacher. What part of speech is little ? 

Child (at once). An adjective. 

Teacher. What is an adjective ? 

Child. ^ A word med to describe an object ' (being the definition 
he had learned of it). 

Teacher. What is the me of the word little, now ? 

ChUd. To describe an object. 

The true order is thus reversed, the use being taught from the 
' part of speech,* and not, as ought to be the case, the part of 
speech from the use. This is clearly incorrect A child who did 
not know the use of a word could not possibly tell what part of 
speech (the technical term expressive of that use) it was, except 
by guess or from memory ; for an intelligent answer to the one 
question requires an intelligent comprehension of the other. But, 
being told the part of speech, the chUd could state its use ; for 
that is mentioned in the definition. 

Cbildren sbould grive reasons for tbelr answers. When 
pupils once know the technical terms fully, they should ever after- 
wards employ them ; but, to avoid all possibility of mechanical 
answering, they should be called upon frequently to assign reasons 
for what they say ; or, in other words, to explain the exact mean- 
ing of the terms they make use of. To give the definition merely 
as the explanation of a term, is not, however, a sufiiciently clear 
explanation. Take, for instance, the sentence — 

' John loves his book well.' 

If a child tells me that * John ' is a noun, ' loves ' a verb, ^ his ' a 
pronoun, * book ' a noun, and ' well ' an adverb, and if, to test 
whether he understands what he says or not, I ask, ^ Why is John 
a noun ? ' or * What is a noun ? ' and if he says, * a noun is the 
name of a person, place, or thing ; ' and if, in reply to similar 
queries about the other parts of speech, he says that * a verb is a 
word used to express an action ; ' that * a pronoun is a word used 
for, or instead of, a noun ; ' and, in the last case, that ' an adverb 
is a word which qualifies a verb, an adjective, and sometimes 
another adverb * — which are the usual forms of definitions given 
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for these words — ^his answers do not afford me sufEcient evidence 
that he fully understands what he says. I remember asking a 
child, who had gone thus far accurately, what word did well 
qualify ? and getting for answer, his, and book. And again in the 
sentence, ' The ink is black,' I asked a child, who told me that 
*an adjective was a word which qualified a noun,' what noun 
did black qualify? He answered, 'A common noun, girl* In 
both of these cases the definitions were correctly repeated, but in 
both the subsequent answers proved what a mere pretence of 
knowledge existed. 

One test as to wbetber tbe pnplls nnderstand the 
reasons tbey give. A master can easily test for himself the 
power that children possess of repeating and applying definitions 
accurately, without having the smallest intellectual acquaintance 
vdth the subject itself. If he name, in his question, the wrong 
part of speech, he will find that the definition of that part of 
speech is repeated as a reason. Thus, let him ask. Why is Ae a 
noun ? Why is rode an adverb ? Why is white a noun ? &c. The 
child will say that A« is a noun because it is * the name of a person, 
place, or thing/ &c. It is from a knowledge of these facts that I 
am anxious to press upon the teachers the necessity for sifting each 
answer with great care. 

Seilnitions sbonld be applied. The child should not only 
give the definition, but he should apply it to the exact case before 
him. Thus — 

' John writes very well ; he reads badly.' 

John is a ' noun,' because it is the name of a person (rejecting that 
part of the definition which is inapplicable here); 

writes, a * verb,' because it expresses what John does ; 

very, an ^ adverb,' because it qualifies the adverb well (in this the 
child shows his knowledge, not only by rejecting that part 
of the definition which is inapplicable, but by naming the 
word actually qualified. The answer might have been 
given thus : ' Very is an adverb, because it qualifies an 
adverb ; ' but such an answer is incomplete, as the question. 
What adverb ? is required to test the child fully) ; 

well is an ^ adverb,' because it qualifies the verb writes (here the 
reason is different ; and it is in recognising such differences 
AS they occur that the child's skill is shown) ; 

he is a 'pronoun/ because it stands for the noun John (not 
because it stands for a noun, but for the noun John, because 
without this it would be necessary to ask, For what noun 
does it stand .^) 
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It is in such a form that reasons should always be exacted. 

Seasons need not accompany eaeb answer in Uie senior 
classes, bnt in tbe Junior classes tbey ourbt. In the senior 
classes it is not necessary to require them in the case of each word, 
but the child should always be prepared to state them if called 
upon. He should, for instance, be able to say what created the 
action of the verb ; whether the adverb qualifies a verb, an 
adjective, or an adverb ; and for what word the pronoun stands. 
He should also be able to read any passage using nouns instead 
of pronouns, &c. But, in the junior classes, I think that every 
answer should be accompanied with some development of thought 
in the form of retison. Thus — 

John is a ' noun,' because it is the name of a person ; 
writeSj a ^ verb,' because it shows what John does ; 
I'ery, an ^ adverb,' because it qualifies toeU ; 
weUj an * adverb,' because it qualifies writes. 

This early training is very effectual in rousing children from 
that sluggishness of thought and listlessness which are so 
frequently met with, and which tend eventually to produce the 
extinction of all thought. This extended form of answering may, 
of course, be gradually dispensed with as the teacher discovers 
that his children really know the uses of the parts of speech. 

Tbe mere part of speecli is not a fall enonrli answer. 
Such answers appear to be unnecessarily full ; but, in addition to 
the training afibrded by what, makes them fuller than usual, any- 
thing less would scarcely be sufficiently correct The answers— 

John is a * noun,' 
writ^y a ' verb,' 
ven/y an ' adverb,' 
tcellf an ' adverb,' 

do not closely define the uses of each of these words. This 
n)ay be seen by translating the technical terms into ordinary 
language : — 

John is * oilhej the name of a person, or of a place, or of a thing ; ' 

trrit^ is * a word which expresses some action ; ' 

rrry and irW/ are * words which express either the manner in 

which an action is done, or the manner in which the use 

of some qualifying word is modified.' 

The parts between inverted commas in both cases are exactly 
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equiyalent, but the latter form enables us to see more clearly how 
xjidefinite such answers are. 

In the first case, for instance, we say that John is used to express 
one of three things^ but we do not state which of the three. In 
^e second case, we say that vnite% is used to express some action, 
T)ut we say nothing of the cause of that action ; the answers to 
the remaining two are equally indefinite with the answer to the 
:fir8t, their application to three different uses being mentioned 
without its being stated to which of the three they are actually 
applied. 

Accompanying the answer with the reason removes this defect 
to a considerable extent. It not only does this, but it accustoms 
the child to think, and forms a good preparation for the ' parsing ' 
exercises. 

Heflnitions slioiUd be simple and aoonrate, and repeated 
always in tbe same words. The definitions which the children 
are called upon to repeat shoidd be simple and accurate, and the 
repetition should always be in the same words. 

What a simple definition is, however, is very often misunderstood. 
Some teachers, for instance, with the view of making the matter 
more easily understood, tell the child that a word is a noun, because 
we can see it, or because we can Aeor it, oi feel it, or sniell it, or taste 
it, as the case may be ; or they tell him that a word is an adverb 
because it ends in ly, or that it is a preposition because it governs 
the ol^ective case. It is quite a mistake to suppose that such 
teaching simplifies the matter. A definition serves as a measure, 
and should be applied to test the fitness of any word to occupy 
any given class, just as a carpenter applies his rule to test the fit- 
ness of any piece of timber to occupy any assigned position. To 
have four or five tests is, therefore, quite as inconvenient as if the 
carpenter was obliged to use four or five rules. 

This plan consists in merely splitting definitions into parts, each 
in itself inadequate and incomplete ; and it is because only one 
part is treated of at a time that simplicity apparently results. Were 
the definition written out in full, thus : * A noun is the name of 
anything which we can see, hear, feel, taste, or smell,' very few 
indeed would be induced to make use of it as simpler than the 
definition in ordinary use. 

Xn wbat true simpUoltjr consists. The only genuine sim- 
plicity consists in having a good definition for each part of speech 
— one that will be comprehensive and adequate — clearly applicable 
to every word to which it should be applicable, and as clearly ex- 
cluding all others. In proportion as such definitions are expressed 
with simplicity^ and made intelligible to children, so will the 
classification of words be made easy for them. 
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Tbese delliiitlons are also inaeenrate. But such definitions 
are not onlv^ in my opinion, more difficult tlian those in general nse, 
hut they are palpahly inaccurate. The definition for an adverh 
would make the children classify many adjectives incorrectly, as 
vianly^ ugly, tmseemlt/, &c. ; while the definition of a preposition 
would equally misplace active verhs. But even supposing they 
did not do this, they would still he injurious, as leading to incon- 
clusiveness of mind ; for, although many adverhs do * end in /y,' 
and although all prepositions do * govern the ohjective case,' it is 
not for either of these causes that we called any word an adverh 
or a preposition. The causes assigned are incorrect, and a hahit of 
giving them as if they were not must naturally tend to vitiate the 
reasoning faculty itself. 

Vounm are words, not tilings. The definition of a noun is 
inadequate, as it would exclude the names of all ahstract qualities ; 
hut even suppose that it were not, it would still he incorrect, for 
we cannot hear, stnell, or taMe nouns ; and although we may see 
them, they are not for that reason called so. Nouns, in fact, are 
'icords, not things^ and this distinction is too often overlooked, 
especially hy children. I rememher puzzling an advanced class of 
prirls by asking the simple question— Where are nouns to be seen? 
Some said in the room, as desk, slates, &c. ; some outside, as 
houses, streets, &c. ; but none appeared to know that nouns were 
seen only in the hook — only where words were visible. 

Adjectives do not qualify nouns. This error is not confined 
to children. Grammarians themselves have fallen into it in many 
cases ; as, for instance, in their definition of an adjective, which 
they say is a word which qualifies a noun. This is quite incorrect: 
a noun is a word, and it is not the word which the adjective qua- 
lifies, but the thing for which the word stands. 

Definition of preposition incorrect. This is one of the rea- 
sons why I recommend the teacher to test the accuracy of the 
definitions which his children are allowed to repeat. Book defi- 
nitions are not always exact. Take as an additional instance the 
definition of a preposition which some writers give : * A preposi- 
tion is a word which connects words together, and shows the relation 
between them,' that is, between the words. This is an error : it 
is between the things for which the words stand, and not between 
the words themselves, that the relationship exists. 

Altered definitions of tbe parts of speecli. The following 
definitions may be found, perhaps, correct : — 

A noun is a word used in naming an object (thing). 

An adjective is a word used in describing an object. 

An article is a word used to lessen the number of objects to which 
the noun may be applied. 
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A pronoun is a word used for a word alreadj used (or simply 
for a noun). 

An adverb is a word used to qualify a verb, an adjective, or an 
adverb (the word another, which is generally put before the word 
adverb in the above definition, is here left out as unnecessary). 

A verb is a word used to denote some action. 
• A preposition is a word used to join two words together, and 
show the relation between the objects for which the words stand. 

A conjunction is a word used to join sentences or clauses to- 
gether, or to join words, without showing any relation between the 
objects for which the words stand. 

An interjection is a word used to express sudden emotion. 

Beflnitions slionld not be obangred. Before being committed 
, to memory they should be very carefully explained, the teacher 
using during his explanation whatever language he finds correct, 
varying his words, of course, to suit the requirements of each 
child'; but, when once understood, they should be committed 
exactly as they stand, and be ever afterwards repeated in the same 
form of words. The reason is very plain. The terms of a correct 
definition are well studied — the redundant words lopped ofi", the 
essentials retained, while their arrangement is such that an altera- 
tion of the phraseology can take place only with disadvantage. 
Changes in the form of definitions produce looseness and general 
inaccuracy, not only in expression, but in the ideas themselves. 
. And this is true not only of grammar, but of other sciences. 

Tbe order in wblcb tbe parts of speecb slionld be tangrbt. 
Next to knowing the proper method of teaching the parts of 
speech, it is essential to know the order in which they should be 
taught. The best way, in my opinion, is to divide them into 
threes ; teaching in one class three, in the next class three, and in 
the class above three — by no means, however, limiting any class 
exactly to three, if it is found that they have acquired correct 
ideas of them before being fitted for removal in other matters. 
The first three may be the noun, adjective, and article ; the next 
three the verb, adverb, and pronoun j and the last, the preposition, 
conjunction, and interjection. The first group may be commenced 
with the noun, the next with the verb, and the third with either 
the preposition or the conjunction. By such a course grammar can 
be commenced at an earlier period, and it is much less formidable 
than if the nine parts of speech were treated of together. 

Vonn and adjective easily known from tbeir definitions. 
The noun and adjective are very well adapted for a commence- 
ment, as they are easily distinguished by any one who understands 
their respective definitions. As the article does not admit of being 
so easily distinguished in this way, its early introduction might be 

o2 
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objected to as opposed to sound principle : but as there are so few 
articles, children soon learn to point them out quite correctly, 
though mechanically, and it is questionable whether it is not more 
advantageous, in some such cases, to admit of a small amount of 
the mechanical element, than to adhere strictly to the course 
which is founded upon purely intellectual teaching. Articles are 
continually recurring ; so that more difficulty would be experienced 
in teaching children who did not know them, than advantage 
would be gained in waiting until they were able to learn them 
upon true principles. In the same way it will be found more 
expedient, in many cases, not to press upon young children the 
uses of the prepositions, and of some few of the adverbs j for it is 
sometimes a matter of considerable difficulty to point out the 
exact words connected by prepositions, and to explain the nature 
of the connection which they institute, and very frequently it is 
found almost impossible to make some adverbs agree with the 
definition. These exceptious can scarcely be quoted against the 
rule — that the uses should be taught before the techniixd terms ; 
for ' there is no general rule without exceptions.' If the teacher 
keep in mind, however, the broad principle which should be his 
guide, he may very safely exercise his judgment when any devia- 
tion may appear necessary. 

These exceptions are, however, only a question of time ; for in 
all cases the pupils, as they advance, should be taught the uses of 
these parts of speech just as fully as the others. 

Bow to teacb tbe article. The following hints may enable 
the child to get correct notions concerning the 'article.^ The 
phrase ^ a pen * can be applied to any pen in the school. We can 
say, pointing to one, that it is ' a pen ; ' to another, that it is * a 
pen ; ' to a third, that it is ' a pen ; ' and so on, until we have 
applied it to all the pens in the school. We cannot, however, do 
this with the phrase 'the pen.* When we come to say that it is 
* the pen,* we evidently find that we can only apply it to one 
thing in the same sense. K I tell a child to bring me * the pen,* 
he must see that that phrase is applicable to only one particular 
object. 

The phrase * a pen ' is therefore applicable to any one out of a 
class, while the phrase * the pen ' is applicable to some particular 
one — the difference in the application being caused solely by the 
use of the article. 

Again, in the sentences — ^Man is mortal,' 'A man died 
yes^terday,' * T?ie man is dying rapidly ' — we have three different 
applications of the one word Man, caused by the use of the ardde 
' a * or ' the/ or the omission of both. In the first, it is applied 
to any of the human race— to man and woman, boy and giiL In 
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this case it is said to be used in its < widest sense ; ' and I may 
remark liere that very few real nouns admit of being thus used. 
In the second the number of objects to which the term is ap- 
plicable is very much diminished ; it is now inapplicable to women 
or children^ and refers only to such of the male sex, having arrived 
at the age of manhood, as died yesterday. If sixty men died 
yesterday, the phrase is applicable to each one of the sixty in 
exactly Ihe same sense. The sentence, ' The man is dying rapidly,' 
clearly refers to but one man. 

The article * a ' reduced the large number to which the first 
was applicable down to sixty, the article ' the * reduced this again 
to one. Hence the peculiar force of that part of speech 'in 
lessening the number of articles to which the noun may be 
applied.' 

Tlie definite article not very definite in pointingr oat 
noiins. Although the article 'the' points out the object more 
definitely than either ' a ^ or * an,' and is thus entitled to be called 
the ' definite article,' it yet points it out very indefinitely after all. 
Thus, if I say, * Bring me the chair^ I shall be understood by any 
one, if there is but one chair in the place, but I shall not be 
understood, if there are two or more chairs, except by those who 
had already received some clue to my wishes. The fact is that 
the expression is elliptical, and is, of course, intelligible only to 
those who can supply what is left out. ' Hand me the chair ' (ow 
tohich I always sit). * Give me the pen ' (toith which I wrote 
yesterday). The parts in brackets, or something similar, being 
understood, complete the sense. 

Hemonstrative pronouns point out imperfectly also. In 
the same way the demonstrative pronoun, which is also used for 
pointing out, performs its peculiar functions imperfectly. It difiers 
firom the definite article, however, in this — that the sense is gene- 
rally made complete in the one case by actually pointing to the 
object, and in the other by supplying certain words. * Give me 
that chair ' is indefinite unless I point to the chair. ' Give me 
the chair ' is indefinite unless, as explained above, the ellipsis be 
filled up. 

How to teaeb tbe preposition. With regard to the pre- 
potUionSy many children never really understand their use, and the 
majority of those who do, do so only when age has improved the 
powers of their minds. The best plan to treat this part of speech 
is to select, in the beginning, the most familiar instances of its 
peculiar use. These will be found chiefiy where the relation of 
one object to another in regard to place is denoted. Thus, ' The 
book is on the table,' ' My hand is above the desk,' &c. — these can 
be gradually extended, and more difficult examples can be selected, 
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until the children have acquired a good knowledge of the force of 
this part of speech. 

Co^Jnnctlon. It is easier for a child to understand the use of 
the conjunction. When it connects words, the words which it 
connects are apparent, because the conjunction^ in the great ma- 
jority of cases, is written between the two. When it connects 
clauses or sentences, the nature of the connection will soon become 
familiar if the passage be read now and then with the conjunction 
left out. 

In examining a child upon this part of speech, he should be 
required to name the exact words connected by each, and, in the 
cases of sentences, he should be called upon to read the sentences, 
making complete sense in both, without using the conjunction in 
either. Thus in the sentence ' John and James ride well now, 
because they practised riding early,' a child should be able to say 
that ^ and' joins the words ^ John * and 'James,' and that because 
connects the sentence ' John and James ride well now ' with ' they 
practised riding early.' 

Bifferences between tbe preposition and conjunction. He 
should also be able to tell the difference in use between the two 
connecting words, that is, between the preposition and conjunction. 
He should know — 

(1) That prepositions connect words and show relation. 
That conjimctions connect words and do not show relation. 

(2) That conjunctions connect sentences as well as words. 
That prepositions do not. 

How to teacb tbe parts of speecli by threes. In carrying 
out the system of teaching the parts of speech by threes, those 
who have learned to distinguish the first three should acquire a 
more extended knowledge of them during the time they are 
learning the others. Thus, when learning to point out the verb, 
adverb, and pronoun, they should learn also the number of nouns, 
their gender, and their kind (proper and common). They should 
learn the comparison of adjectives, and acquire a more intelligent 
knowledge of the use of the articje, as explained in its definition, 
together with being able to distinguish the definite from the in- 
definite. In fact, they should learn, speaking generally, the 
leading features of the noun, adjective, and article — those parts of 
speech which form the first group. 

When they come to the last three, they should learn in the 
same way the general features of the second three, while at the 
same time they should enter more minutely into the details 
connected with the first. That is, they should acquire such a 
knowledge of their ' parts ' as would enable them to arrange these 
parts in their proper order, and to understand them when callei 
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upon to parse syntactically. This arrangement is called parsing 
etymologically, from its going so far into the details of true parsing 
as a mere knowledge of Etymology will allow. 
WUen text-books slioul4 be n&ade use of by cblldren. All 

this information should be acquired by the mere verbal expositions 
of the master — entirely without text-books. When the child has, 
however, reached this point, a text-book should be put into his 
hands, for he has obtained a sufficient knowledge of grammar to 
enable him to understand the book, and profit by what it contains. 
He vsdll receive from the text-book, in a methodised form, and 
therefore more advantageously, the various minute details which 
it now becomes his duty to acquire. Any earlier use of the text- 
book would have been disadvantageous, for he had not at any 
earlier period acquired enough about the broad features of the 
science to make it judicious to attempt a systematic arrangement 
of his knowledge, or to hamper him with the minute details that 
such books contain. The great principle is to sketch forcibly and 
fully, by means of oral teaching, the outline, inserting also the 
most prominent of the details, and leave for the text-book nothing 
to do but complete the picture. The portions selected for each 
day's task should be small, and should be committed to memory 
at home by the child, to be said to the master next morning. 

Bzplanation of text-book by the master. The master 
should not forget to explain the text fully, both before the com- 
mittal to memory — so as to enable the child to learn it with ease 
and pleasure, and to prevent the formation of wrong notions — 
and atfter it, to test how far his previous explanation had been 
understood, and to complete the true impression. 

In this explanation the master should seek for difficulties where 
none apparently exist, and, in the test examination afterwards, he 
should guard against the common error of believing that a child 
really understands what it can repeat flippantly and accurately. 
This error is easily illusti;p,ted. Take, for instance, the definition 
of Etymology. How many will repeat it correctly, yet how few 
will be able to tell you fully what it means I ^Etymology treats 
of the derivation, classification, and inflection of words.' This 
they repeat readily. But from which of them will you get a 
correct answer to the following questions ? 

What is meant when it is said that Etymology treats of the 
denvcUion of words ? 

What dassification of words is alluded to ? 

What is meant by the inflection of words ? 

And yet, unless a child can answer these questions, he cannot 
possibly understand what Etymology treats of, no matter how 
Hippantly he tells it to you in the words of the definition. 
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Sliould learn Etymologry and Syntax togrether wlien 
uftinff text-books. The child should commence the text-book, 
as he commenced his oral lessons on grammar, with Etymology. 
But conjointly with it he should commence the rules of Syntax. 
From his previous knowledge he is quite capable of understanding 
them, and by beginning them at this time, they will be fuUy 
known when the pupil is about to enter upon the higher portions 
of the parsing exercise. 

Many teacb tbe mles of Syntax orally. Many teachers — 
and in this I think they are quite right — even go the length of 
making their pupils familiar with the chief portions of Syntax by 
the same sort of oral instructions that they employed to make 
them familiar with the outlines of Etymology. One who knows 
the rules of syntax well himself can easily teach them to hi» 
children without the aid of a text-book. 

Vsual plan of explainingr tbe mles of Syntax. But whether 
the child learns them first from the grammar, or directly from the 
master, they should, in every case, be familiarly and clearly ex- 
plained before being committed to memory. The usual plan, at 
present, is to repeat the rule, and then to explain it by examples. 
Now, I think that the reverse of this is more correct. We should 
first lay before the pupils a number of examples illustrative of the 
general principle whose truth we wish them to perceive ; we should 
point out to them the coincidences and points of agreement which 
we wish to embody in what is called a rule ; we should, by judi- 
cious leading, assist them to express the real essence of this rule 
in their own phraseology ; and we should employ for some time 
the rule as so expressed. After a time we should introduce them 
to the rule properly worded ; we should assist them in applying it 
to other sentences ; and, as the final step, we should cause them 
to commit it verbatifn to memory. 

ZSxampIe. Thus we say, *a boy readsj ^ the boys read^ ' a horse 
rww^/ ^ horses nm,' &c. ; and from these the chUd will see that 
the verb varies with the number of the nominative ; that if the nomi- 
native be singular, the verb vrill be singular j and if the nominative 
be plural, the verb will be plural. 

Again, we say, ' thou hvest, ' I love,^ ^ he loves ; ' ^ I aw,' ' thou 
arf.y * he is ; ' and from these he will learn another fact— that the 
verb varies also as the person of the nominative varies; that if the 
nominative be first person, then the verb vrill be first person ; if 
the nominative be second person, then the verb will be second 
person ; and if the nominative be third person, the verb will be 
third person also. And both of these truths he may afterwards 
embody in the following rule, ^ A verb agrees with its nominative 
case in number and pei-son,' which is Rule 1 in Syntax. This is 
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tihe true system of teiK^liing — first exemplar sentences^ then the 
irule, then the committal to memory j but it requires that teachers 
should know the subject well to practise it with effect. 

muess pupils know tbe meaningr, tbey cannot tell the 
part of speeob. Unless children know the meaning of the words, 
they cannot tell ih&ix part of speech^ as the one is founded entirely 
upon the other. The meaning is the basis of that classification 
^which results in the Etymological division of words, called parts 
of speech. To ask what part of speech any word is, is but a short 
way of asking two other questions : (1) What is the use or force 
of the word in the sentence P and (2) what is the technical term 
expressive of that use ? And many children are set dovni as 
unable to tell the technical terms, when, in reality, their fault lay 
in ignorance of the use of the words. Had they Imown the mean- 
ings of the words, they would have told the parts of speech freely 
and correctly enough. It is on this account that the sentences 
selected to Ulustrate the parts of speech should be framed at first 
out of the easiest and most familiar words ; but when the pupils 
have gone through the lesson books so as to understand fully the 
force of the language made use of in them, they may be called 
upon to point out the parts of speech as they occur in any ordinary 
sentence selected. They may be either called upon . to name all 
the nouns, verbs, adjectives, &c., or they may classify each word 
in the order in which it is met with. 

Test ituestlons on definition. The following may be taken 
as test questions on the definitions : — 

What part of speech is used in naming objects ? — what in de- 
scribing them ? What part of speech stands for a noun ? What 
part of speech is used to lessen the number of objects to which the 
noun is applicable ? — what to qualify an adjective ? — to qualify a 
verb ? — to express an action ? — to modify an adverb ? — to mocQfy 
Miy qualifying wo^d ? What part of speech is used to join words 
and show no relation ? — to join words and show relation ? — to join 
clauses?— sentences? What joining words do not connect sen- 
tences ? What part of speech is used to express sudden emotion ? 
&c. &c. 

Parsing*. To parse a word fully we must (1) state its part of 
speech \ (2) its several grammatical parts^ if any ; and (3) the con- 
nection it has with any other word in the sentence. The first two 
steps depend entirely upon Etymology, and ought to be learned, as 
I have said before, chiefly from the oral teaching of the master : 
the third step depends upon Syntax, which is generally learned 
from the text-book. 

different kinds of Parsing:. The first step, when taken 
separately, is sometimes called Simple Parsing \ the second^ when 
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taken in connection with the first, Etymological Parsing ; and the^ 
parsing which includes the three is called Syntactical Parsing. 

The following sentence, ^ Our cotton dresses are formed from th^ 
soft lining of a seed vessel/ is parsed as follows^ so as to illustrate 
each of these three kinds : — 



SIMPLE 


PARSING. 




(Mir is a pronoun ; 


from 


is a preposition ; 


cotton f an adjective; 


the, 


an article ; 


dresses, a noim ; 


soft, 


an adjective ; 


are, a verb ; 


lininff, 


a noun; 


formed, a verb ; 


■• 


&c. 



In this kind the child gives merely the part of speech of eaa 
word; he must be able, however, as already explained, to give 
proper reason, when called upon, for what he says. 



ETYMOLOGICAL PAESING. 

To parse the same sentence Etymologically, we should say — 

Our is a pronoun, of the possessive adjective kind (or simply a 

possessive adjective pronoun) ; 
cotton, an adjective, not ad?mtting of comparison ; 

dresses, a noun, common, third person, plural number, neuter 

gender ; 
are formed, a regtdar passive verb, indicative mood, present tense] 
fromy a preposition ; 

the, an article, definite ; 

soft, an adjective, positive degree of cofnparison ; 

lining, a noun, common, third person, singular number, neuter 

gender. 

The words in italic show the difference between Simple and 
Etymological Parsing. The one contains the other, but adds to it 
the accidents of each word. The case of nouns, and the number 
and person of verbs, although Etymological parts, are left out be- 
cause they are scarcely definable, except in connection with other 
words in the sentence, and are determined by rules of Syntax. 

Test questions on Etsrmoloirical Parsingr. In Etymological 
Parsing the child should be able, when called upon, to answer such 
questions as the following, in addition to those already required for 
the previous kind : — 

(1) What is the difierence between pronoims of the possessive 
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idjectiye kind and personal pronouns in the possessive case P (2) 
^ame the possessive adjective pronouns. (3) Name the personal 
pronouns in the possessive case. (4) What is meant hy degrees 
>f comparison P When are adjectives in the positive degree P — when 
n the comparative P — ^when in the superlative ? When are they 
laid to admit of no comparison P How are the compai-ative and 
superlative of adjectives formed P &c. (6) When is a noun said 
X) be common P — ^when proper? — ^when singular? — when plural P 
— ^when neuter gender P — when masculine P — when feminine ? — 
^hen common ? How is the plural formed ? How is the feminine 
formed P &c. (6) When is a verb said to be passive P — regular P — 
irregular P— defective P What part of the verb ^ form ' is used in 
the tense ' are formed P • What other part of a verb enters into 
composition with an auxiliary P Analyse the tense * are formed.' 
Which of the two shows that the verb is passive P — ^which that it 
is regular P &c. 

It i^ easy to judge from the children's answers to such ques- 
tions as these whether they know the subject mechanically or 
intellectually. 

SYNTACTICAL PAESING. 

The following is an example of the syntactical mode of 
parsing : — 

Oury a pronoun, of the possessive adjective kind, referring to 

DRESSES ; 

cottony an adjective, not admitting of comparison^ describing 

THE DRESSES. 

dresses, a noun, commorij third person, plural number, neuter 
ge^ider, and nominative case to the verb * are 

FORMED ; ' 

are formed, a verb, passive, indicative mood, present tense, third 

PERSON, PLURAL NUMBER, TO AGREE WITH ITS 
NOMINATIVE CASE < DRESSES ; ' 

from, a preposition, governing the noun ^ lining ; ' 

the, an article, definite, limiting the signification of 

THE noun ^ LINING J ' &C. &C. 

The part in small capitals is peculiar to Syntactical Parsing; the 
part in italics refers to Etymological Parsing; and the remainder 
is Simple Parsing. 

We thus see that Syntactical Parsing includes the other two. 
Those who parse by this method should therefore be able to 
answer all the questions already given for the others, and, in addi- 
tion, questions similar to the following, which may be said to be 
peculiar to itself; — 
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Test qiiMtloiis. (1) Repeat the rale of Syntax relating to th» 
words ' our ' and * cotton.' 

(2) When is a verb said to be first, seoondy or third person 
—when singular ? — when plural ? 

(3) Repeat the rule of Syntax about the government of the y 
'lining/ &c. &c. 

Bow to quote rules of Syntax. In quoting these rules, tsET: 
support of their previous statements, the children should onlyquot^-^ 
so much of them as actually applies. Thus, in the phrase ^whicl^H 
he loved/ the word ' which ' is the objective case governed by thai« 
verb ' loved/ by the rule that says, ' When a nominative comei^e 
between the relative and the verb, the relative is governed by th^^ 
verb following ; ' the remaining part of liie rule, ' or by a noun f ol — 
lowing, or a preposition going before/ is left out as inapplicable iia 
the present case. The skill which they display in selecting wha.^ 
is appropriate shows clearly whether they know the rules tho- 
roughly or not Of course this method refers merely to the rules 
quoted as proofs. When the object is to examine upon Syntax 
without any connection with a previous parsing exercise, the entire 
of the rule should be given, and in the exact words of the 
author. 

Too many forms of Syntactical Parsing:. In my opinion, 
there are too many forms of Syntactical Parsing. We have, for 
instance, Murray's method, in which the tenses of the verb are 
arranged on the plan of the Latin language ; and we have what 
is called the English method, where the tense is subdivided into 
the present and the past only — ^all compound tenses being reduced 
to either of these forms prefixed to the infinitive mood, or to the 
participle of the verb. In my opinion, there should be but one 
form, so that a child leaving any school for another would not be 
obliged to unlearn what he had already acquired. 

Murray's tbe best. The form of Parsing of which I approve 
has been already given. It is an extension of Murray's method, 
but it is not fundamentally different. The extension is adopted 
to render the parsing more definite and exact. Parsing, as gene- 
rally practised, consists merely in naming the part of speech and a 
few of the leading parts of the principal words, as the noun or 
verb, omitting altogether the connection existing between the 
words, except in the case of the agent and verb, or verb and 
object. Most pupils would say, for instance, in the above sen- 
tence, simply that ^our' is a pronoun, ^cotton' an adjective, 
* from ' a preposition, &c. ; but, as I have shown before, these 
answers are too indefinite, and require to be limited by pointing 
out the exact meaning to be attached to them in each particular 
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Farsiaff §?!▼•• a -vrj elaborate bistory of eaob word. 

rom the use of technical terms^ this does not seem to be the case. 
. glance, however, at the two forms of parsing, given below, the 
ae -with and the other without technical terms, fully establishes 
le fact. 



Example. 



ohn is a noun, 

proper, 

third person, 

singular number, 
masculine gender, 



case to the verb 



nominative 
* leaps.' 

Lec99« is a verb, 

regular, 

transitive, 

indicative mood, 

third person, 

singular number, 

agreeing with its nominative 
case * John.' 

I is an article 
indefinite, 

referring to the noun * horse.' 

Worse is a noun, 
common, 

third person, singular, masculine) 
gender, j 

objective case, governed by the 
verb * leaps.' 



is either the name of a person, place, 

or thin^, 
it is applicable to but one individual 

in the same sense ; 
the object for which the word stands 

is spoken of; 
it is applied but to one person ; 
the individual for which it stands is 

of the male sex ; 
the object for which it stands creates 

the action expressed by the word 



it is a word used to express ac- 
tion ; 

the form which expresses past time 
is formed from that which ex- 
presses present time by the addi- 
tion of * d ' or * ed ; ' 

the action expressed by the word 
affects, or • is received by, some 
object ; 

the action is simply said to take 
place ; no conditions under which 
it takes place are mentioned ; 

that which creates the action is spoken 
of; 

that which creates the action is but 
one object ; 

some of the parts of the word used 
to express the action are selected 
with reference to some of the 
parts of that which created the 
action. 

It is a word used to lessen the num- 
ber of objects to which the name 
of anything can be applied. 

it diminishes the number of objects 
to what is contained in a class, but 
does not point out any one object 
particularly ; 

its particular force (expressed above) 
is applied in this case to the word 

* horse ; ' 

(See John, above) ; 
it is applied to more than one object 
in the same sense ; 

(See Johrij above) ; 

the object expressed by the word 

* horse' receives the action ex- 
pressed by the word * leaps ; ' 
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Well is an adverb, it is a word which may be used tc=^ 

modify an action, or the force o.<«^ 
any qualifying word ; 
qualifying the verb * leaps.' in this case it is used to modif y-^ 

the action expressed by the word^H 
* leaps.' 

What is contained in the right-hand column is the same in meanin g^g ' 
exactly as that in the left; but how elaborately expressed in tht=^ 
one case compared with the other! 

Tbis is a grood exercise for scbool or borne. Parsing with — 
out technical terms is an admirable exercise. It may be practised 
at home, and the work brought next day for inspection ; or it may 
form a desk occupation occasionally in the school-room. It wilZ 
teach the pupils to think upon the nature of what they say about 
each word, and it will prove to them that, although technical 
terms can be wholly dispensed with, yet it is chiefly by their aid 
that we are enabled to express ourselves with brevity. 

Tbe cliief difficulty of parsingr is in determiniiiff tlie 
meaning of tbe passage. A glance at the forms of parsing al- 
ready given will show that the difficulty is almost entirely with 
the meaning of the passage. There is, of course, the difficulty 
which beginners always feel in naming correctly and in proper 
order the several parts of each word, and in pointing out the 
dependence of one word upon another — a difficulty which they feel 
even when the words are arranged in the simplest logical order ; 
but when once this, which may be called the mechanical portion 
of parsing, is overcome, the difficulties experienced arise from de- 
termining the meaning of the passage itself. 

Failure from not beinp able to discover tbe sense. Most 
teachers fail in parsing a sentence from mistaking its sense. 
Passages from Milton, Shakspeare, and others, are, to many of 
them, as so much Greek, and of course they are wholly unable to 
construe them. K these wish to succeed, the remedy is in their 
own hands. They should not, as they generally do, have recourse 
to a treatise on grammar, for the purpose of studying its i-ules 
anew, but they should rather take up standard works both of prose 
and verse, and read them attentively and thoughtfully, noting the 
peculiarities of style adopted in each. If these books are not 
within their reach, books which contain well-selected extracts 
will suffice. The Reading Books ordinarily used in schools con- 
tain several very good specimens, but I do not know of any better 
book for this purpose than the * Selections from the British Poets,' 
published by the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. 
These selections are made with great taste and judgment, and are 
well calculated to make the student acquainted with the style of 
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'the Tarious authors quoted from. A person who studies these 
TTolumes carefully will rarely fail in determining the meaning of a 
passage placed before him, and therefore will rarely fail in 
parsing it. 

JLnBlyuiu and flllingr up ellipses. The meaning of any pas- 
sage will be easily detected by children if they are in the habit of 
filling up ellipses, analysing, and transposing sentences, under the 
immediate superintendence of their teachers. Before parsiog, 
they should be called upon to supply all words left out, and to 
analyse and transpose the parts of the sentence so as to disclose 
their true 'grammatical or logical order, and make the meaning 
clear. 

ikdvantaffe of analysis. Analysis, when properly carried out, 
makes the parsing exercises intelligent ; it makes thought definite ; 
and it gives precision and accuracy in the use of language. By it 
we acquire the power of dealing with the logical construction of 
propositions, and with the various grammatical forms, and of 
applying them to the discovery of the meaning of what we hear 
or read. Analysis is, in fact, a most important agent for the dis- 
covery of the true force of words in accordance with the order in 
which they are arranged, and an acquaintance with it is essentially 
necessary, not only for parsing, but for making language effectual 
as a means of conmiunicating ideas. 

Keamed terms unnecessary. The learned and cumbrous 
terms, however, which are so often met with in treatises upon the 
Analysis of Sentences, are in all cases unnecessary and hurtful. 
Such expressions as the ^subject enlarged,^ the 'adjunct,' the 
'complete predicate,' the 'predicate itself,' ' accessory sentences,' 
' subordinate accessory sentences,' ' illative sentences,' ' antithetical 
sentences,' ' subordinate adverbial sentences,' ' abridged subordi- 
nate adverbial sentences,' are not only difficult to imderstand and 
remember, but they are, happily, quite unnecessary. They are 
not essential to the real and proper analysis of sentences — they 
are, in fact, mere conventional expressions, which a pupil may 
know without being able to explain what it is they are intended 
to convey, and which many may be entirely ignorant of who yet 
may employ the principles of analysis efficiently and effectually to 
the discovery of the meaning of each passage. A child, for in- 
stance, may be able to see that the sentence, * Although clever, he 
makes no progress,' is equivalent to 'Although he is clever, he 
makes no progress,' without burdening his understanding with the 
fact that such a sentence is called by some writers ' an abridged 
subordinate adverbial sentence.' 

Jarffon instead of sense. Pupils who are taught these terms 
very often know nothing clearly of what they really mean. Mr. 
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Alderson, after showing that their extensiye use is an evil in 
the case of boys, says, ' With regard to females, such a course is 
certainly injurious. The female mind is prone to take refuge from 
precise or concentrated thought in a haze of vague generalities and 
cloudy phrases ; and this tendency is fostered to a dangerous ex* 
tent by the technical language with which they come in contact 
in the analysis of sentences.' * 

Proper order in wliioli words ougrlit to be parsed. All that 
is really required is to help the children to collect the true mean- 
ing by arranging the clauses in their natural order. There is not 
the sUghtest use, in the majority of cases, to give any name either 
to the clauses themselves, or to their subdivisions or arrangements. 
And to practise them in this arrangement, I reconamend that the 
words of each sentence should be parsed, not as they actually 
occur, but as they would occur if logically arranged. Take, for 
instance, the following sentence : ^ Rice, we are told, grows luxu- 
riantly in portions of America.' ' We are told* should be parsed 
first; ^ricey* next; ^ grows luxuriantly* next; Hn poiiiotis of 
America ' last. 

vnien small words may be passed over. In the earlier 
classes every word should be parsed ; but as the pupils advance, 
words of frequent occurrence need not be parsed more than once. 
Dr. Woodford treats of this matter so fully and so well, that I 
cannot do better than quote his words. He says : ^ * The common 
method of parsing is to give every word straight on, with all its 
repetitions, with or without mention of its syntactical relation. 
Now, the constant recurrence of " the," the definite article, *' a " or 
^^AN," the indefinite article, and, a conjunction, and of, a pre- 
position, occupies much more time than could be supposed without 
calculation. 

^ In four pages and two lines of M'Culloch's ''Course of Read- 
ing," in passages not likely to exceed the average use of these words, 
the total niunber of words, including repetitions, is 1,439 ; of this num- 
ber ''the'* 18107, "a" or «aw" 45, ''and** 62, ajid "of** 82 ; that is, 
the is more than a thirteenth part of the whole, a or an a thirty- 
second part, and more than a twenty-seventh, and of more than a 
seventeenth : and, combinedly, the repetition of these words is more 
than one-fifth of the whole. Now, supposing the parsing exercise 
of a class to occupy half an hour daily, for five days in the week, 
this class will be engaged half an hour weekly in proclaiming 
" THE " the definite article, " A " the indefinUe article, " and " a con- 
function, and *' of '* a preposition. If to " and " we add hut, if, or, 
&c., and to " of " to, for, loith, &c., it will be found that the use- 

' Min. of Council, 1860-1, p. 177. 

« Ibid 1862-3, p. 1108. See also his remarks, 1865-6, p. 651. 
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less repetition of sucli familiar words occupies about one-third of 
the whole time spent in parsing. Now/ he adds, * after the iirst 
week of general parsing, it might be sufficient to parse each of the 
conjunctions and prepositions, as they occur, once in each lesson, 
and seldomer as the class advances^ and requires to be rendered 
familiar with additional steps.' 

Present methods of teaobingr grammar are nnsatlsfaetory. 
Up till now I have been giving suggestions for the teaching of 
grammar in accordance with the plans' most generally approved of, 
and did I also think that these plans were the most correct, there 
would be but little e^e for me to add in this chapter; but, as I am 
of opinion that even these plans, though decided improvements 
upon those they superseded, are still by no means the best, it be- 
comes my duty before closing to point out what I consider are their 
defects; and. to suggest remedies. 

Text-books not properly used. Although the use of the text- 
book is properly deferred now until the pupils have acquired, by 
oral teaching, the ability to understand and profit by what it con- 
tains, yet, when they are permitted to study the book, they are 
allowed to do so very much in the same way that they were in the 
former system. They begin at the first page, and commit all of it 
to memory until the end, and thus waste much time upon Ortho- 
graphy and other portions of the subject that appear to me to have 
but little to do in attaining the great end in view. They are 
obliged to commit to memory, for instance, a great many rules 
about vowels, consonants, diphthongs, triphthongs, mutes, liquids, 
labials, nasals, palatals, gutturals, monosyllables, dissyllables, &c, ; but 
how can these possibly help a child * to speak or write his language 
with propriety,' which, in common school education, is all that 
grammatical instruction should aim at I Children may know these 
rules, and in fact all that is treated of under the head of Ortho- 
graphy, and yet still say * John and James is here,' ' Them's his 
books,' * The hare has ran away,' or ' They done it.' 

I certainly am inclined to think, though in this of course I may 
be wrong, that very few of the many admired speakers in Parlia- 
ment, or even in the Church or at the Bar, could repeat correctly 
and readily the letters called semi-vowels. Why, therefore, should 
children, on pretence of teaching them to speak as purely as these 
men, be obliged to learn what these men have thrown aside as use- 
less? If, indeed, this knowledge were essentially necessary in 
order to understand those parts of grammar that are practically 
valuable, then indeed we might have a reason for teaching it ; but 
it has no connection whatever with Etymo^ogy, or with Syntax. 
Orthography is, in fact, a part of grammar, only in the most ex- 
tended signification of that term. The forms and sounds of the 

p 
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letters, and their classification^ belong to a regnlar treatise on 
language, and they have as much right to be included in a practical 
school grammar — a work designed to teach us to speak and write 
correctly, that is, in accordance with certain recognised forms con- 
tained in the rules of Syntax — as the alphabet itself has. To 
teach us these appears to me to be as wide of the practical object 
in view as if a writer on Political Economy, before treating of the 
laws of demand and supply, gave a classification of the different 
sorts of paper, silk, or cotton, &c. 

Parts of Btymologry sliould also be left out. With regard 
to Etymology, some knowledge of it is clearly requisite, for, with- 
out it, we could not understand the rules of Syntax. For instance, 
to say that a noun in any given number requires that form of the 
verb which is in the same number and person (which is one of our 
guides in speaking), would convey no idea to our minds unless 
what was. meant by the terms wow», verb, number^ and person was 
understood ; and although we might express the same sense with- 
out the use of these words, yet it would be at the expense of too 
much time and clearness. But there are several parts of Etymo- 
logy just as inapplicable in primary school teaching as Orthography 
is. Thus, what has the division of nouns into real and detract, 
partidpicd, collective, and diminutive^ or what have certain rules 
about the words 'veri/f rather ^ exceedingly y compound suhstantivett, com- 
pound adfectives, cardinal and ordinal numbers, &c., which are found 
under the head of Etymology in most grammars, to do with teach- 
ing us to frame a correct sentence ? We may know them, and 
speak badly: we may not know them, and yet speak well. They 
should, therefore, be omitted ; and, for the same reason, so also 
should be the whole chapter on Derivations, on English Etymolo- 
gies, on the History of the English Language, and on Latin and 
Greek Roots : all these should be included in a work on Language, 
but not in a practical school grammar. 

Parts of ZStymologry sbould be reclassed. On the other 
hand, however, there are many things included under the head of 
Etymology that should be grouped, with the present rules of Syn- 
tax, under one division, which might be called ' Rules of Speech.' 
For instance, the rules to guide us as to the selection of the article, 
or the following rules : * The word "news" takes a singular verb;' 
' Sciences whose names end in ics generally take a plural ; ' or the 
rules about personification, about the use of shall and loiU, about 
the prepositions which certain words require after them, &c., 
should all be removed from the head of Etymology and placed as 
* Rules of Speech.' 

Syntax sbonld be enlarged. Syntax should be enlarged, and 
should be made the most prominent part of the book, as it is in 
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reality the most valuable. In most grammars it is in reality en- 
larged ; for many rules included under it at present relate neither 
to concord nor govemmenty the only two parts it allows of ; but as 
this arises from the carelessness of the writers, it is not the enlarge- 
ment of which I speak. 

IVliat a proper sobool grrammar slioald contain. A treatise 
such as I recommend would contain but the two parts — Etymology- 
and Rules of Speech — Orthography and Prosody being laid aside 
as not bearing upon the object in view ; and the Etymology would 
be treated of solely in reference to the other head. 

Bow to teacb tbe rules of speeob. To teach the second part 
properly, the master would be obliged to know its rules off: he 
should have a ready tact in framing sentences to illustrate them ; 
he should be able to point out errors wherever they occur ; and he 
should get his children to do so too. By this means the rules 
would have a practical bearing upon the speaking of both pupils 
and teachers. 

Complete aoouracy* bowever, cannot be produced by 
rules only. These Rules of Speech would be admirable aids in 
acquiring the habit of speaking grammatically, and, when properly 
made use of, they would be found to produce great correctness ; 
but I am under the impression that complete accuracy is not attain- 
able by any set of rules whatever, no matter how well they are 
understood, or how diligently and skilfully they are applied to 
actual speech. 

TXTe speak by wbat we bear and read. We speak very 
much by ear; the form of our sentences, and even the choice of om* 
words, depend very much upon what we are in the habit of hear- 
ing and reading.^ If sufficiently fortunate to be placed among 
educated and refined people, our language will insensibly show 
this ; while if, on the other hand, our lot is not so happily cast, 
the taint will be quite as easily perceptible. How often do we 
hear errors excused thus : * I know I am wrong, but I spoke with- 
out thinking :' or * I know the rule well enough, but I forgot it 
just now ' ? If we reflect carefully upon these answers, we shall 
see the inadequacy of rules to guard us against all faults. We 
should learn also not to value their aid too highly; for those who 
know them best, as teachers, too often find a difficulty in bringing 
them to bear upon their speech ; ^ while, on the other hand, many 

1 Rev. Mr. Brookfield (Min. of it difficult to bring the rules of gram- 

Ck)uncil, p. 507, 1854-5) says, * The mar, which they really understand 

better instructed children acquire its very well, to bear practically upon 

principles unconscvmsly, by reading their habitual languaf^e. Early ha- 

and writing under the correction of bits, and association with uneducated 

their teachers.' persons, counteract the theoretical 

^ Mr. Cook (1848-9, vol. i. p. 61) knowledge which they acquire at 

says, 'Most of them appear to find school.' 

p2 
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of our most correct speakers must have forgotten them since their 
school-days. 

Teaober sbonld set a grood example. To speak well^ there- 
fore, we must not come much in contact with faults and vulgari- 
ties ; and hence it is the duty of teachers to present in their 
own language examples which their children may imitate with 
safety ; and this is especially the case with teachers of the poor, 
where theirs is the only good example the children are likely to 
receive. 

Teacbers sbould read grood auUiors. Where teachers are 
conscious of their own defects, they should at once adopt the best 
practical means for removing them — ^the study of good authors; they 
should read much, especially aloud, so that the eye, the ear, and the 
mind may become trained to what is correct ; in fact, they should 
become so thoroughly imbued with what they read, that they will 
insensibly think and speak in the same forms. This will not be 
found to require much special study. Special study, comprising 
the analysis of forms and the comparison of styles, will, of course, 
materially assist; but mere reading — thoughtfully and intelligently 
of course — ^will in the end insensibly bring them to express them- 
selves in the same forms as are thus made familiar to the eye and 
brain. 

Cbeap literature will improve tbe speecb of tbe people. 
The cheap literature of the present day is likely, therefore, not 
only to prove a valuable agent in the instruction of the people and 
in their amusement, but in making them speak and write gram- 
matically. 

Extract from ' Tbe Times * to sbow tbat we speak as we 
read. The following extract from T?i€ Times of December 7, 
1861, sustains what I have just said upon the inadequacy of rules, 
and upon the necessity which exists for reading much : — 

' Grammatical accuracy is acquired, not by the recollection and 
use of an infinity of rules, complicated by an infinity of exceptions, 
but by familiarity with good authors. Grammar, l^ spdUngy 
comes instinctively from judicious reading and cultivated memory. 
Nobody would think of turning to an English grammar for aid in 
the composition of a sentence, any more than he would think of 
getting a dictionary by heart in order to secure the accuracy of his 
orthography. A few salient points may be indicated as the 
student goes on, and a general conception of grammar may be 
built up gradually as the language is mastered ; but to plunge into 
this complex system of rules at the outset is simply to throw time 
away, and to confuse the understanding altogether.' The writer 
then adds: 'Mr. Bright, MP., was perfectly justified in saying 
that it is very difficult for any person who reads well-written 
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books, and iinderstandB them, not to acquire a very competent 
knowledge of grammar.' 

Slioiild also practise written composition. Frequent 
practice in actual composition is necessary, however, to give facility 
in expressing oneself on paper. This is a portion of grammar 
scarcely at all introduced into primary schools, very much to the 
detriment of the true interests of the children. Of what advan- 
tage will our learning be unless we are able to communicate it freely 
and clearly, and, so far as letters are concerned, in the proper 
forms recognised by society ? We are called upon to make use of 
written composition at almost every turn. We cannot conduct a 
mercantile concern, we cannot succeed in a profession, or even in 
the lowest oflSces of the State, without being able to express our- 
selves in writing with clearness and correctness. 

Sspecially necessary in poor sebools. This exercise gene- 
rally forms a part of the course of education in higher class 
schools ; but whatever its value may be in these, it is much more 
Taluable in schools for the poor. Children of the wealthier classes 
are necessarily obliged to practise composition. At their entrance 
into life they are compelled to make use of it, while their constant 
intercourse with the world forces them to continue it ; the child of 
the poor man, however, is very differently situated. His social 
relationships seldom oblige him to exercise this skill, and there- 
fore, unless composition has been made a pleasure to him, it is not 
likely that he will continue to make use of it. In this respect it is 
like reading ; unless it can be done with ease, it is not attempted 
at all. 

vnien it may be tausrlit. Composition should always be 
taught to the senior classes in a national school. It can be made 
occasionally to take the place of the ordinary dictation lesson, 
or it can be made a good home exercise — the child bringing 
the paper next day for revision. Once or twice a week, would 
be suificient, provided that proper care and earnestness were 
exercised. 

Bow it can be tansrbt. There are many ways in which 
children may be accustomed to express themselves in writing. 
They may be required to write answers to easy questions. They 
inay be required to write out the substance of an easy fable, or of 
a short lesson previously read over and explained to them. They 
may be required to write down what they have learned from any 
of their daily lessons. Or they may be called upon to describe in 
their own words what they frequently see — as ffrassj potatoes, cattle^ 
trees, the town or cottntty in which they live, &c. 

Carefol revision essential. But no exercises will teach com- 
position effectually unless carefully examined and corrected by the 
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iteaclier. It is in the method of examining them that success or 
failure lies. No pains should, therefore, be spared in this. The 
corrections should be plain, and should be made intelligible to the 
children. Insist upon their using a simple style : diligently put 
down all high-flowiug expressions ; the thoughts may be full and 
rich, but the language should be plain. ^ 

A second trial should always be given. For instance, if any 
sentence be incomplete, if the pronouns be not properly used, if 
the construction be confused — all errors to which beginners are 
very liable — ^the nature of the error should not only be written on 
the exercise itself, but the pupils should be called upon or<dly to 
frame the sentences better, and then they shoidd be called upon to 
do so in writing.* 

"Wliy cliildreii dislike composition. Children generally 
have a distaste for this exercise, but that principally arises from 
their being called upon to write about what they know little, and 
from their first efforts being too strictly criticised. The subjects 
shoidd be familiar, and the pupils should be encouraged to say 
whatever comes into their minds, whether good or bad, the great 
thing being to secure at the outset the power of expression : polish 
can be secured afterwards. 

I think it a judicious course for the teacher to tell the children 
at first the ' heads ' of what he wishes them to write about. The 
exercise, by being thus broken up into definite portions of thought, 
will be much easier, and, of course, much better and more profit- 
ably performed. 

Derivations. What is called ' derivations ' generally forms a 
part of grammiatical teaching ; but so far as I have ever seen, the 
result has been of scarcely any practical value. I do not, there- 
fore, lay much stress upon the teaching of this part of Etymology, 
for to teach it effectually requires not only a thorough knowledge 
of the relation of words, but an accurate acquaintance with the 
languages from which the roots are derived, and this the majority 
of our teachers do not possess. The Rev. Mr. Cook agrees with 

* * The greatest defect was in the • allowing a mistake in tennination, 

use of far-fetched and high sound- or in the collocation of words and 

ing expressions, often inappropriately clauses, to pass uncorrected, nor the 

employed. It is one to which im- sentence so corrected to pass unre- 

perfectly educated persons are pecu- peated, by requiring the poetry of 

liarly liable ; its absence is one of the the reading lessons to be changed 

surest signs of a finished education into prose, oral or written, and the 

and disciplined mind.* — Mr, Mosefey, prose to be paraphrased or expressed 

Min, of Council, 1847, vol. ii. p. 408. in different words, and by exacting a 

' * The Prussian teachers, by the general account or summary of me 

constant habit of conversing with reading lesson, are, we may almost 

their pupils, by requiring a complete literally say, constantly teaching 

answer to eveiry question, by never grammar.'— ^owwrc Mcmn, 
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me. He says,^ ' The appearances are very often illusory : a master 
must be very well educated to avoid mistakes, leading to strange 
perversions of sense ; I should deprecate its introduction into 
schools conducted by masters and mistresses who knew nothing of 
the language to which they must refer/ 

Again he says, in his report for 1852, p. 321 : ' The Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon roots found in grammars, or the facts connected with 
the formation and transition of the English language, though 
interesting, are learned with little mental exertion, and are not of 
much practical value.' 

Mr. Mitobeil. Mr. Mitchell says: ^ 'To obtain any real 
knowledge of Etymology demands a more extensive acquaint- 
ance with other languages than is to be found among our pupil- 
teachers.' 

Mr. Bellalrs approves of teacbing: derivations. Several 
inspectors, however, speak in favour of this study. Mr. Bellairs 
says : ' ' Constituted as the English language is, so much of it 
being derivative, the omission cannot but be important; for it will 
frequently be found that the key- word of a sentence is one which 
cannot fully be understood without reference to its root ; and in 
the writings of the best authors it may, I believe, be generally 
discovered that, although the leading ideas are connected by words 
of Saxon origin, and which, therefore, are much the most numer- 
ous, the ideas themselves are stated in words derived either from 
the Greek or Latin language.' 

JLpplied witb advantagre to teobnioal terms. I have myself 
seen it applied with advantage to the discovery of the meaning of 
technical terms. These are generally formed of almost unchanged 
words of Latin or Greek, so that a knowledge of the original words 
very often produces clearer ideas of the terms than what can be 
produced by simple definitions. 

"Wlien taugrbt, it sbould not be taugrbt by rote. When this 
subject is introduced, the teachers should avoid treating it too 
much as a rote exercise. The words should not be got off by 
heart from certain lists, any more than their ' meanings ' should 
be got off from the columns of the dictionary. The force of each 
prefix, affix, &c. should be taught where it is actually applied in 
the ordinary text of the reading lesson. 

Prollcienoy to be aimed at. To be considered proficients 
in this subject, the children should be able to tell what jE?rc/?xe«, 
affixes^ and roots are ; and should be able to give the meanings of 
those most frequently used, or, from being given the meaning, they 

1 Min. of Ck)micil, 1845-6, voL i. « Min. of Council, 1852-3, p. 628. 
p. 144. « Ibid. 1845-6, vol. ii. p. 188. 
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should be able to name in each language, where possible, a prefix, 
affix, or root, corresponding to it. They should also know the 
chief roots, their meaning, the language from which they are taken, 
the parts which enter into the composition of English words, and 
be able to give examples of words formed from them. They should, 
however, in a special manner, be able to trace the meaning of the 
word from the meaning of the root, for in many cases the connec- 
tion between them is by no means very plain. Thus, the root of 
' explore ' is ploro, to weep; but between weeping and exploring there 
appears to be no connection whatever. It is the duty of the mas- 
ter to point out this connection, and so as to enable his children to 
imderstand it fully. From inattention to this, some very absurd 
mistakes are made ; as, for instance, I was told lately that ^ carni- 
vorous ' came from camima, flesh, and oro, to beg, and that disader 
came from disy asunder, and cuter, a star. 

Meaningrs ougrbt sometimes to be griven in terms of the 
root. It is a very good plan to make the pupils give the meanings 
in terms of the root and prefixes, &c. Thus, instead of saying 
that to be unanimotis means to agree together, the children might, 
when tracing words to their roots, say that unanimous meant to be 
of one mind — ^to have, as it were, the same mind — and therefore 
to agree. 

Grammar is an intellectual study. In conclusion, I may 
state that, from all I have written, it appears that grammar is not 
treated as it ought to be. The treatment of it, like the treatment of 
arithmetic, is too routine and technical ; but inasmuch as grammar 
is more purely intellectual ^ than arithmetic, it is, in proportion, 
worse taught. In fact, the more any subject appeals to the judg- 
ment and the reason, the less is known of it. Rote teaching in 
such cases supersedes carefully-arranged instruction, and pupils 
guess instead of thinking. Such subjects are certainly more diffi- 
cult than others; but, as if to compensate for this, they are, when 
once known, the least likely to be forgotten. 

But it may still be introduced early. But although gram- 
mar is a subject eminently requiring * head-work,' yet it is rightly 
introduced into the school course at an early period ; for when 
properly taught, many of its leading facts, and many of its most 
valuable qualities, can be made available for the improvement of 
the youngest children. In fact, grammar can scarcely be begun 
too soon, provided it is begun properly ; for to teach the grammar 

1 * Grammar accustoms the mind * It is the best stady for drawing 

to reflect more than any other de- out the intelligence of the children.' 

partment of primanr instruction — Education Commissioners, vol vL 

whatever.'— JIftn. of Council, 1848-9, p. 214, 1861. 
vol il p. 172. 
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of a language is merely to teaeli the sense of it. ' Whatever words 
make grammar together, make also sense together, and whatever 
words make sense together, make also grammar together/ Neither 
.can we regard it as a mere accomplishment, such as music and 
drawing, but we must look upon it as an essential portion of even 
the poorest education, and therefore as much a part of the course 
in the lowest National School as in the highest College ; for per- 
sons of all ranks, if they learn to read at all, must equally learn 
to know what words make sense together, and why they make it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Ctoogrrapby may be treated of in two wasrs* We may teach 
geography eittier synthetically or analytically. We can either 
begin with general views of the whole surface of the earth, and 
descend gradually to the most minute description of each portion 
of it, or we can, on the contrary, set out from the spot on which 
we stand, describing the school and school-grounds, then the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, then the townland, the parish, barony, 
county, country, &c. &c. ; each new subject being more extended 
than its predecessor, until, in the end, we embrace the whole world 
and all that dwell upon it. The one plan enters upon the geogra- 
phical study of the earth by giving at first the broadest outlines 
merely of the continents, oceans, &c., and then gradually fills up 
the picture ; while the other treats first of the topography of the 
neighbourhood, and lastly of the relative position &c. of countries 
when connected as a whole. 

Botb practised, but first best. Both these plans have been 
practised, but the first alone has been successful ; for, however 
good the second may be in theory (and very many arguments can 
be brought forward to show that in theory at least it is excellent), 
it is found in practice that it requires men possessed of more than 
the usual intelligence of teachers to carry it out successfully. It 
requires special maps and diagrams of an expensive kind, and 
necessarily varying for each school ; and it requires also from the 
children a regularity of attendance and an amoimt of attention to 
school duties much beyond what experience has shown it right to 
expect. 

From wbat tbe syntbetical system arose. This system' 
arose from supposing that what is naturally most interesting to us, 
and with which we are most frequently brought in contact, should 
not only be the best known, but the first known. But this is not 
always the case ; for, as John Norris says, * It is one thing to state 
that a thing deserves to be known, and another to say that it is 
learning and wisdom to know it.' I am very much inclined to 
coincide with Mr. Gordon, when he says, ' It is surely a more 
liberal and improving knowledge which embraces, though in a yeiy 
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general manner, the great features of the entire surface of the 
earth, than that which is limited to an acquaintance, not very 
minute, with the topography of any of its political divisions, how- 
ever much reconmiended by the accident of a personal relation 
to it/ 

Xnowledgre of other countries very Taluable. There is 
no doubt but that our own country and our own neighbourhood 
are naturally more interesting to us than any other ; but will a 
knowledge of them, in this age of change and emigration, be more 
useful ? And, if not, would the time spent upon the acquisition 
of all their minute details not have been better spent in obtaining 
general views of the world — ^its countries, its people, its animals, 
vegetables, minerals, &c. ? 

Our tbougrlits are oftener on foreigrn countries than on 
our own. Steam and the electric telegraph have so extended the 
facilities of communication, have so enlarged the commerce of the 
world, and so bound nations and people to each other, that we no 
longer feel and act as when isolated in single spots ; we think as 
frequently of Australia, of America, of France, if not even more 
so, as of our own land ; and therefore geography, to be practical, 
must embrace a large area, even if the knowledge so scattered be 
not so deep — and this especially in primary schools, in which the 
pupils remain so short a time. 

TVe must, however, appeal to topography of locality first. 
In carrying out the analytical, or descending system, we cannot, 
however, wholly reject the other, which I may call the topogra- 
phical system of teaching geography. The terms city, cmmtry, 
continent, river, mountain. Sec, do not, in general, convey correct 
ideas of the things themselves to the minds of children ; and as 
true ideas are essential, and only to be satisfactorily obtained by a 
judicious extension of the child's views of the locality in which he 
lives, we must, to be intelligible, appeal to topography first, not 
as a system of teaching, but only as a means of explanation of 
certain terms. 

Mr. Moseley's views on this. The following admirable re- 
marks from Mr. Moseley's Report for 1845 ^ prove the necessity for 
such a course, and show how it is to be done : — 

' To understand the diflSculties under which a child labours, we 
have only to consider how many things go to our own conception 
of a distant region. The map serves, indeed, to define the idea 
we have of it, to give it vividness and completeness j but it does 
not originate it. 

' We already know what a country is, which the poor child does 

I Min. of Coandli 18i5-6» yoLl p. 283. 
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not. When a country is pointed out by name to him upon the 
map, and he has learned to tell how, in respect to the four cardinal 
points, it is bounded by other countries, and what are the names 
of its rivers and mountains and chief towns, his memory may have 
been largely taxed, and yet his principal idea of the country may, 
nevertheless, remain in a great degree identified with an irregular 
figure upon a piece of paper. A vast chasm is interposed in the 
child's mind between the objects with which he is himself familiar^ 
and those of which, in such instruction, he is required to conceive 
the existence — a chasm which his imagination is not strong enough 
to bear him over. 

' His conceptions are too vague and too incoherent to be sepa- 
rated from the material things of which they have been formed, 
or to be presented to the imagination, and made the subject of 
comparison, of analogy, of accumulation^ and of invention. 

niiist first teacli bim to observe. 'The first step in his 
education is to teach him to observe. This accomplished, and the 
child knowing at length adequately, for the purpose in hand, the 
characteristic features of that portion of the earth's surface which 
is within the compass of a day's journey, its varieties of elevation 
and aspect, its hills, valleys, and streams, his attention maybe 
directed to the agrarian divisions of his parish, the fields and 
holdings which unite to form it. The boundaiies of these, with 
which his memory is familiar, will convey to him his first idea of 
a map and its uses ; that idea will, moreover, be precise and truth- 
ful. The next step might make him acquainted with the water- 
shed of the district, and then the teacher would bring under his 
view the useful productions which it is made to yield by labour, 
whether pastoral or agricultural or mineral, associated as these are 
with the characteristic features of its surface level, its climate, 
drainage, aspect, and soil. Then the pursuits of its inhabitants, 
whether agricultural or manufacturing or commercial, in alliance 
with these and dependent upon them. Next, the domun of 
Natural History may be made to yield much for his instruction, in 
respect to the infinite variety of animal and vegetable forms which 
are assembled within the reach of his immediate observation, the 
birds which frequent that region, the domestic and wild animals, 
some of the tribes of insects, the commoner plants which grow 
around him, and the different kinds of trees. It is not proposed 
to burden the child's mind, in respect to any of these matters, with 
scientific distinctions or a hard nomenclature ; all that is sought b 
a knowledge of them in their ordinary relations — such a knowledge 
as a child acquires in respect to those other things with which he 
is most familiar. 

Sxplanation of certain terms. ' Long before the teacher has 
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exhausted this field of knowledge, he will, however, have become 
sensible of the expediency of making excursions beyond it. The 
idea which a child associates with a farm or field, now firm and 
consistent, will readily separate itself from that locality, and be- 
come the idea of a tract of land, having prescribed limits and a 
definite form and boundary and bearings, as to the four cardinal 
points. And by a process of accumulation, to which his imagina- 
tion wiU easily lend its aid, this abstract perception or idea of a 
limited portion of the earth's surface may be made to pass into the 
conception of a far-extended country, the relations of whose lesser 
political divisions to the whole are those of the individual proper- 
ties and holdings to the whole parish. The village miU-stream 
may become, by a like process, a dream, and have an existence in 
the mind separated from the locality. In thought, he can add 
many such to one another, and then you may speak to him of the 
Thames and the Rhine and the Danube, with a probability of in- 
teresting him, and with the certainty of being understood. So the 
high ground, whence this and some sister brook pursue their course 
through neighbouring valleys, will convey to him the idea of the 
watershed of a continent. His conception of a mountain system 
may be reached by an easy and natural progression, the first step 
of which is a hill familiar to his earliest recollections. A neigh- 
bouring canal or navigable river will supply to him the idea of 
waier communication) a streamlet, tributary to some mill-pond, 
will suggest to his imagination the widened mouth by which a 
great river opens into the sea ; and the idea of a. port, on the shores 
of which it will be easy to collect in imagination a commercial 
community. A mud bank will instruct him faithfully as to the 
formation and continued enlargement of a delta, and account for 
the richness of its soil and the exuberance of its vegetation. 

KaJkinff greoirrapliy interesting: to cliildren. ^ Geography 
acquires its full value as a branch of education only when it loses 
the character of an accumulation of facts, undigested by the child's 
mind, but heaped up in his memory, linked by no association with 
the world of thought and of action which immediately surrounds 
it, or with that which is within it. Tell the child to observe the 
lines of the map which hangs perpetually before his eyes, and talk 
to him only of the names of the places indicated upon it, and you 
will soon weary his attention ; but speak to him of the living men 
who inhabit any of these places, tell him of their stature and 
aspect and dress and ways of life and of their forms of worship — 
speak of the climate of that country, of the forms of vegetable and 
animal life with which his eye would be conversant if he dwelt 
there, of the trees and flowers that grow there, and of the birds 
and beasts — and you will carry his interest with you.' 
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Value of tbis early trainingr as a preparatory step. By 

such training, the pupils will not only leam to form true notions 
of the terms generally used in describing countries, but they 
will come to understand what is really meant by a nuip of a 
country. And this is essential when we consider how frequently 
we must appeal to the map when teaching geography. 

Tbe first map. The first map used ought to be a rough sketch 
of the neighbourhood^ in which the school is situated, and this 
chiefly to show to the children what is meant by the word map ; 
but the next ought to be a map, not of any particular country, but 
of the world, on the principle already explained of giving, first, 
broad ideas of the continents and oceans and of their relative 
positions, and then descending to particulars. 

First lesson on it described. The first lesson on it should 
consist of the very simple one of assisting the children to dis- 
tinguish the coloured from the uncoloured or white parts of the 
map. The very youngest children will be capable of learning to 
do this. The only error they are likely to make is to point to the 
white portion outside the circular black lines which bound the 
hemispheres. 

Second lesson. They are next to leam to distinguish the 
different portions of coloured surface from each other — to trace, 
in fact, the boundaries of each. Their attention may then be 
directed to the thick black irregular lines, and other peculiar 
marks traced here and there over the map. They are next to 
learn that the coloured part represents land, and the uncoloured 
part water, and that the dark shadings referred to represent 
mountains^ hillsj &c. They should then be called upon to point 
out themselves the large portions of land, and the various 
mountain chains, &c., scattered over the map. They may then be 
told the names of the countries, and be called upon to point out 
each when its name is mentioned. 

Tbird lesson. Their attention may next be called to the fact 
that the uncoloured parts, which represent water, are all con- 
nected together like one body, but that nevertheless those portions 
of it that lie between the different divisions of land get different 
names, each, however, being called an ocean. For instance, that 
part of the water which appears on a map above Europe, Asia, and 
America, is called the Arctic, or Northern Ocean ; the part below 
Asia is called the Indian Ocean ; the part between America and 
Europe or Africa is called the Atlantic Ocean ; the part to the 
left hand of America and right hand of Asia is called the Pacific j 

1 The Ordnance Survey Maps his own neighbourhood, which he 
would supply to each teacher, with could easily enlarge so as to serve for 
great accuracy, a representation of a good school ma^. 
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while the part helow America, Africa, and New Holland is called 
the Southern, or Antarctic Ocean. The small hinged globe^ may 
now be used to show that the Arctic, the Pacific, and the Antarctic 
Oceans are not in reality divided, though each appears in two dif- 
ferent places on the map. In fact, that they cannot be divided, 
as there is no land by which any separation could be effected. 
When familiar with the appearance of the oceans, their attention 
may also be called to the other portions of water on the earth's 
surface, that is, to lakes and rivers, and in connection with this 
they may be told that all the visible water on the surface of the 
globe is contained in these three — in the oceans (with their sub- 
divisions), in the lakes, and in the rivers. 

Fonrtb lesson. In this lesson the terms above, helow, to the 
right hand, and to the left hand, are used. They should now be 
told that for these terms are substituted the technical terms, North, 
South, East, and West, which, so far as a map is concerned, ex- 
press exactly the same sense. They should be made perfectly 
familiar with the use of these as applied to a map, and for this 
purpose they might be got to show the country painted above 
Africa, helow Europe, to the right hand of Africa, to the hft hand 
of Asia, &c. ; and then to show the country to the north of Africa, 
to the south of Europe, to the east of Africa, and to the west of 
Asia, their attention being called to the fact that the answer in 
each case is the same. 

Cardinal points. The true meaning of the terms north, 
south, east, and west is of course different. It is now the time 
to show them what these terms mean when applied to the earth 
itself instead of to the map. This should be done by reference to 
the sun. (See Dean Dawes' Hints, page 5, for very useful sug- 
gestions to enable a child to gain a good knowledge of the four 
cardinal points.) 

Slioald point to tbe actual position of eaoli country on 
tbe eartb. When they have acquired this information, they may 
be told that any country lying to the north of another is painted 
above it on the map, or if to the south it is painted helow it, and 
so on with the other points ; but they should be made invariably, 
in the beginning, to point out not only the position of each country 
on the map, but its actual direction on the globe from where they 
are standing at the time. If the map were placed on the north 
wall of the school, some assistance might be afforded, as the 
countries will then be to the east and west, as they are actually 
upon the earth's surface. 

> I allude to * Malby's Semi-Ter- Commissioners of National Ednca- 
restiial Globe,' manufactured for the tion, Ireland. 
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STezt leMons. As the pupils have thus far learned the names 
and relative positions of the continents and oceans^ they should 
now be taught their chief subdivisions — ^the most marked in out- 
line of the several countries in each continent, and the largest of 
the several bays, gulfs, and seas belonging to each ocean. They 
will then learn their less prominent divisions, together with the 
names of the chief capes, mountains, lakes, rivers, &c., throughout 
the world. 

IVature of tlieir answers. In answering upon this they should 
tell about a country^ its name and position ; as Siberia to the north 
of Asia, China to the south-east, &c. About a cape, its name and 
position ; as Cape of Good Hope to the south of Africa, Cape Horn 
to the south of South America, &C. About a niotmtain, its name, 
position, and direction ', as the Kocky Mountains to the west of 
North America, running from north to south. About a nver, its 
source, direction, and ending ; as the Amazon, rising in the Andes 
Mountains, flowing easterly into the Atlantic Ocean, near the 
Equator. While, as regards the oceans, they should be able to 
name their subdivisions in order, and to tell what the straits and 
channels in each ocean separate and connect 

Befinitions of terms. In connection with this, they should 
learn the definitions of the several geographical terms ; as island, 
lake, river, gulf, strait, isthmus, continent, &c., and always with 
reference to the map. A child, for instance, is told that ' an isthmus 
is a narrow piece of land joining two larger portions/ and then 
several instances should be shown to him on the map ; after which 
he should be called upon to discover others for himself, correcting 
him in each case when wrong. He should see that the land must 
not only connect, but be narrower than what it joins, before we 
can call it an isthmus. Thus Suez, Panama, Corinth, are isthmuses, 
because they join pieces of land broader than themselves; while 
on the other hand the chain of the Pyrenees, though in strictness 
the connecting link between France and Spain, is not an isthmus, 
for though it connects, as all isthmuses do, it is too large relatively 
to what it joins to be included under the definition. 

In the same way can be explained the peculiarities of a strait, a 
bay, a ^If, a lake, an island, &c. 

vnien a deflnition is forgrotten, appeal to map. When a 
child happens to forget a definition, it is better, to refer him to the 
map than to tell it to him. Thus, if he forget what a lake is, a 
number of lakes should be shown to him, and from a comparison of 
these he should be assisted to draw for himself the definition re- 
quired. If he succeed, it is not likely that he will ever again forget it 

Carelessness in pointings to name instead of tlie place* 
Let me now guard the teachers against a carelessness, too often 
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met with in the use of the maps, which permits the child to point 
to the name of what he is desired to show, instead of to its actual 
place. I have seen many children when told to point out the Cape 
of Good Hope, for instance, who pointed merely to the word cape, 
or to the whole expression ' Cape of Good Hope/ although these 
words are printed on the white surface representing water. They 
were actually, therefore, pointing to an ocean instead of to a cape, 
and, as found upon examination to he the case, they were learning 
to look upon a cape as water, instead of land. This error more 
frequently happens, and is probahly a more frequent cause of 
inaccuracies, in pointing out towns. Those children neither know 
the true position or the comparative magnitude of what they point 
out, who represent one town by a long name like St. Petersburg 
or Constantinople, and another by the short one Paris or London. 
Nor, when they mistake where the letters are printed for the 
position of the town itself, can they find the river upon which it is 
built, or, very frequently, the county or country in which it is. 
Such errors are the result of carelessness or injurious haste, and 
admit of no apology. I think it is sufficient, however, merely to 
point them out, to get them removed. 

Banker of usingr the map. The danger of using the map is 
that the teaching may degenerate into mere ' map teaching.' It 
is one thing, however, to teach the map and another to teach 
geography. A knowledge of geography is not secured by the mere 
pointing out of places, or in telling their names and relative posi- 
tions as they appear ; however well the map may be known, it is 
but a picture after all, and geography does not treat of pictures, 
but of real land and water. No opportunity, therefore, should be 
omitted of withdrawing the minds of the class from the map, to 
fix them on that which it is supposed to represent. This will be 
difficult if the master treat geography merely as consisting of so 
many names of rivers, countries, lakes, &c. ; but if, remembering 
that aU knowledge has man himself and his different relations for 
its object, and that every study becomes interesting and valuable 
in proportion as it is directed to that end, he treats, in his geogra- 
phical lessons, of the production^ of the world, of its different 
climates, of the exploration of mariners, the acquisition of warriors, 
the extent and variety of commerce, the relationship existing, 
whether friendly or unfriendly, amongst the different families of 
the earth, of the manners and customs of the people, &c., he will 
have no difficulty in withdrawing the child's mind from the picture 
to the reality. And in proportion as his illustrations are vivid and 
his descriptions interesting, his labour will be less. 

IVIiat should be combined with each lesson on the map. 
During the whole time, therefore, that he is teaching the map — '■ 

Q 
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for it is necessarj to teach the map as well as to teach geography 
— care should be taken to combine with each lesson as many little 
facts, within the comprehension of the children and suitable to 
the growth of their mind, as will tend to realise the subject, and 
make it interesting and instructive. They may be told, as already 
stated, the productions of each country — imder the three heads of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral — and which of them form the chief 
exports, with what country each chiefly trades, and for what 
articles. They should also learn the different races and habits of 
the people; the various causes which retain them in one spot, 
as in China; or determine them upon particular countries, as 
Australia, California, &c., with the routes pursued by emigrants 
and those engaged in commerce, in going from place to place ; 
they should also know the influence of geographical position, or 
the proximity to deserts, moimtains, &c., upon temperature, upon 
health, upon the races of animals, and the growth of plants. The 
mineral wealth of the large mountain chains, the character of the 
rivers rising in them, whether rapid and shallow, slow and deep, 
navigable or not, and if navigable, the towns which have sprung 
up on their banks, together with their commercial character, should 
also form portions of the lessons.^ Each lesson must become 
more minute, and each description more strictly accurate and 
scientific. 

When giving those facts, the teacher should take every occasion 
to make the children compare them with what they already know, 
or with what they had observed in their own country and neiyhbour- 
hoods. It is by such a comparison that knowledge of distant things 
and places is made real and instructive. 

A. country once well described becomes a standard. It 
is a good plan to describe one country well, and make it the 

1 Mr. Combe, in his * Notes on the that part of the globe ; and this is 
United States of America,' mentions often followed up by descriptive par- 
the plan which a gentleman adopts ticulars concerning the religion, go- 
to improve his sons in geography, vernment, manners, and customs of 
and which I think may be followed the people. 

with advantage by teachers. He de- This will be found a difficult test 
sires one of his sons to read from the for even advanced pupUs, as geo- 
daily newspapers the list of ships graphy is now taught in schools. I 
which have arrived in the port of select a dozen of the ports men- 
Boston (any other port would, of tioned in a Liverpool newspaper as 
course, do). It specifies the places carrying on a trade with Great Bri- 
from which they have come, and the tain, and anyone who tries will find 
nature of the cargo. He then gets how few scholars could state where 
one to point the place out on the they are, or the nature of the cargo 
map ; another is desired to assign a usually brought from them : Callao, 
reason why it brings that particular Matamoras, Pen8acola,Taganrog, Car- 
cargo from that particular place, denas, Matanzas, Lagos, Massowah, 
This leads to an explanation of cli- Tamataive, Macao, Pemambuco, and 
mate, soil, and natural productions of Stavanger. 
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standard for most others. 'If any one country were well taught, 
its size made fully apparent, its natural features all placed as a 
picture before the mind, its productions, its people, its usages, its 
laws, its religion, all impressed and explained, it would become a 
kind of central point of light and knowledge, from which the 
scholar could proceed to other countries, until he has, as it were, 
paced the globe, circumnavigated its oceans, and seen in his mind's 
eye everything remarkable as he passed onwards.' 

* Lively narrative of travellers and tourists might be used with 
great advantage in teaching geography to primary schools. The 
description of a country like Switzerland, its mountains, lakes, 
plains, glaciers, waterfalls, avalanches, smiling valleys, and eternal 
snows, all accompanied with a proper map and a description of the 
habits, history, and government of the people, would certainly 
do far more to instruct the mind than a catalogue of boundaries 
and divisions involving a number of names to which no mental 
imagery whatever is attached. The comparison of Switzerland, 
again, with a country like Holland, would draw forth various con- 
siderations highly instructive ; while the mere localities would be 
far more vividly than ever impressed upon the mind, by connecting 
them with the mighty stream which rolls from the summits of the 
one, and loses itself in the marshes of the dther.* ' 

Tliis subject requires a great deal of eenevBl knowledge. 
Geography is one of the most valuable of studies, as it deals with 
so many various subjects of the most practical kind. It instructs, 
and while it instructs it humanises, by showing us how intimately 
we are all bound together in working out a common end. There 
is scarcely any subject, however, which requires from the master 
a greater amount of general knowledge, or a greater tact in 
bringing his information to bear upon each day's lesson; but, 
on the other hand, there is scarcely any subject in which pupils 
take so much delight, or in which they make such gratifying 
progress, when it is rationally and carefully taught — taught 
not as a system of names, but as an interpretation of nature 
and art. 

Teaobers sbonld not wboUy negrlect namesv die. In making 
geography descriptive, the teachers must not, however, fall into 
the extreme of making it purely so. It is essentially necessary 
to teach the names of places, of mountains, rivers, oceans, seas, 
and the whole topography of the map, as a picture of what in 
reality exists, as it is to teach the facts to which I have previously 
alluded ; but instead of teaching the names by themselves, they 
should be joined with everything which will create in the minds 

» Min. of Ck)uncil, 1848-9, voL ii p. 469. 
q2 
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of the children an interest and a pleasure, so that, thus associated, 
they may be permanently remembered.* 

ixniat a knowledgre of e^ogrtLphy is. The following ex- 
tract from Dr. Arnold'^ ' Lectures on History,* places the con- 
nection between the two portions of geography in a clear 
light, while at the same time it contains some hints upon the 
general objects of the study, which will be of assistance to the 
teachers : — 

* Let us consider a little what a knowledge of geography is. 
First, I grant, that it is a knowledge of the relative position and 
distance of places from one another, and by places I mean either 
towns or the habitations of particular tribes or nations, for I think 
our first notion of a map is that of a plan of the dwellings of 
the human race. We connect it strictly with man and with man's 
history, and here I believe with many persons geography stops. 
They have an idea of the shape, relative position, and distance of 
different countries, and of the position, that is, in respect to the 
points of the compass, and mutual distance of the principal towns. 
Every one, for instance, has a notion of the shapes of France and 
Italy : that one is situated to the north-west of the other, and that 
their frontiers join; and again, everyone knows that Paris is 
situated in the north of France, Bordeaux in the south-west ; that 
Venice lies in the north-east comer of Italy, and Rome neiuiy in 
the middle, between north and south, towards the western sea. 
This much of geography is indeed indispensable to the simplest 
understanding of history, and this kind of knowledge extending over 
more or less countries, as it may be, and embracing with more or 
less minuteness the divisions, provinces, and positions of the 

1 The names may be made inte- during that of Charles (Caroba). 
resting by an attention to their de- The term felly applied to roountaiiu 
rivation. In fact, ' the Etymology of in the north of England, the south of 
geographical names forms an impor- Scotland, and to the i^ands of the 
tant feature in this branch of know- north and west, shows that these 
ledge. The name of a place often parts of the country were occupied br 
tells its condition or history ; and the some tribe or tribes of Scandinavian 
explanation of the same, by calling origin ; while fren, or petty found in the 
into exercise the power of association most mountainous regions, confirms 
increases the probability of its being the facts of history, that these high 
remembered. Thus the name Buenos grounds were unconquered by the 
Ayres still shows the salubrity of the northern invaders, and continued in 
air of that town ; Sierra, the Spanish possession of the original Celtic in- 
name for a range of hills, the saw- habitants. In thus finding out the 
like appearance which it presents; cause of the name, the reason htf 
New York tells us that it was once a been exercised, and the study ren- 
colony of England^ and those who dered highly philosophical ; and a 
know that it was first called New science which has often been thought 
Amsterdam know, too, that it was to consist only of lists of hard un- 
founded by the Dutch ; Virginia shows meaning words, has been made «tt^l^ 
that it was colonised in the reign of tive in a more than usual degree.'— 
our virgin queen, Elizabeth ; Carolina, Min. of CouncUf 1846-7, vol. iL p. ^> 
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smaUer towns, is that which passes, I believe, with many for a 
knowledge of geography. 

'Yet you will observe that this knowledge does not touch the earth 
itselfj but only the dwellings of men upon it. It regards the 
shapes of a certain number of great national estates, if I may so 
call them, the limits of which; like those of individuals' property, 
have often respect to no natural boundary, but are purely arbitrary. 
A real knowledge of geography embraces at once a knowledge of 
the earth, and of the dwellings of man upon it. It stretches out 
one hand to history, the other to geology and physiology. It is 
just that part of the dominion of knowledge where the students of 
physical and of moral science meet together.' 

He adds, ' The deeper the knowledge the easier it is remembered. 
I find it extremely difficult to remember the position of towns 
when I have no other associations with them than their situation 
relative to each other. But let me once understand the real geo- 
graphy of a country; its organic structure, the form of its skeleton, 
— that is, of its hills ; the magnitude and course of its veins and 
arteries — that is, of its streams and rivers : let me conceive of it 
as a whole mass made up of connected parts, and the position of 
man's dwellings, varied in reference to these parts, becomes at once 
easily remembered, and lively and intelligible besides.' 

Zf skeleton map were riven, tlie pupils sboald be able to 
fill in tl&e towns, Ac. In fact, if the skeleton of a country were 
properly sketched out, if all its natural advantages and disadvan- 
tages were fully known, any intelligent child should, from merely 
knowing the general laws which determine man's residence in 
different places, be able to place, in the rough outline, without 
ever consisting the finished map, the majority of the towns and 
cities it actually possesses. The very effort to do this would be 
instructive, and even the failures could be made to yield valuable 
knowledge, by causing inquiry into the reasons for any discrepancy 
which might exist* 

1 Certain conditions are given, country is agricultural and another 

from which certain consequences are comroercial ; why a certain manu- 

to be inferred. Thus they are ex- facture should be carried on in a par- 

pected to discover that the rivers ticular locality in preference to every 

of Eastern Europe are slow, and of other ; and why an alteration in the 

Western Europe rapid ; after having mode of manufacture should involve 

been told that the former have their a change in its seat Thus, that 

rise at a slight elevation, and have a Holland is agricultural, and £ng- 

lengthened course, and the latter land manufacturing; that our cotton 

originate in the high land of Central manufacture is carriked on in South 

Europe, at no great distance from the Lancashire and the edges of the 

sea. Political and social geography neighbouring counties, and not in 

are thus shown to be in a great de- Lincolnshire ; that our manufactures 

gree dependent on physical geogra- generally are travelling north and 

)>hy; the reason is seen why one west; and that iron, which was once 
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Brrors now met wltb in ezamininir npon ffeoffrapbsr. In 

examining a class upon geography, the chief defect now apparent 
is a want of sequence and proper connection among the several 
questions. Most teachers begin, no matter with what class — ^witb 
the highest as well as with the lowest — somewhat thus : — 

1. What is a map? 

2. What is this map a picture of? 

3. How is the world divided? 

4. How many parts land ? 

5. How many water? 

6. Where is the £qaat4>r? 

7. Where is the tropic of Cancer, &c, &c 

All these forming the unvarying introduction to some such ques- 
tions as these : — 

1. Show me Europe. 

2. Where is the Mediterranean Sea ? 

3. Point to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Now this is very absurd. (1) Because if the queries suit oue class 
they cannot suit all. (2) The pupils learn the questions and an- 
swers by rote, and gradually cease to think upon the subject at all, 
answering merely mechanically. And (3) the questions are so 
separated as to destroy all connected thought, and to blend the 
impressions into a confused mass. At one time they ask about a 
line, at another about a strait ; one time about an ocean, the next 
about a mountain ; one time about a cape, the next d^ioutthe poia^ 
going from question to question without any distinct purpose in 
view. This is exactly as if , in teaching grammar, tiie master 
asked a question, now about a nowt, next about a verb ; now about 
a vowely and again about St/ntar. 

Teaober al&onld liave a distinct object before binu In 
every lesson the teacher should have a distinct object to carry out, 
and to that he should adhere to the exclusion of everything else. 
Thus, if he wish to treat of the continents, or of the oceans, or of 
their subdivisions, or of the mountains of the world, or of its rivers, 
ho may do so in each case, in one lesson or in seTeral : or if he 
wish to show the natural connection between some of these, as 
between the shapes of the continents and the oceans, between the 
moimtains and the rivers, between the rivers and the towns, &c., 
he may do so by grouping them judiciously with that end in view. 
In fact, if he wish to talk of land, well ; if of water, well ; and if 
of their ovmneotion, it is well also ; but he should know exactly, 

lar^ly manufactured in Kent and facts —interesting because regaided 

8u»M^x, b now only smelted on the as effects, the causes of whidi are 

Utwit vHvfcl ti^^lds: are not nwwly so p«rceiv«d, and have probably be« 

many facts, but highly int^itsting discovered by the student himsd£ 
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before he begins, about what he intends to talk^ so that he may not 
run one subject into another.^ His questions and the proper an- 
swers should form a connected catechism upon the subject-matter 
of the lesson, that is, when his object is to tetush. When he is 
merely exammtng it is different ; for as in this case he proposes to 
test what is known, and not to impart methodically arranged in- 
formation, it is allowable to take a wider latitude, and not only 
allowable, but judicious. 

Map to be rolled up in e¥amtnfng upon reorraplij'. In 
examining a class, if the object be to test whether the pupils know 
the map or not, the map should be exposed; but if the object be 
to test whether they Imow geography, the map should be rolled 
up. The map is used for teaching geography, but not for examining 
upon it. 

Two metbods of testiiiir tbe cbildreii's knowledire of wbat 
has been already tan^bt to tbem. (1) Let the teacher place 
a hlack-board beside the map selected, and having directed the 
class to confine their statements to some one branch — as either 
the rivers, peninsulas, or the countries, &c. — ^let him require each 
boy in turn to name and point out an example, and give some fact 
connected with it. This fact should be one which the child had 
already learnt from the master's teaching. The master should 
now write on the black-board the name of the example given, to 
serve as a guide for the closing part of the lesson. Thus, if the 
first child select the Danube (the map being Europe, and the 
subject the rivers), he may say, pointing to the map, ' The Danube 
is the largest river in Europe ; it rises in Baden, and fiows east 
into the Black Sea.' The teacher will then write the word Danube, 
or an abbreviation of it, on the black-board. The next child may 
select the Volga, and in that case the master writes this word 
below the other ; and so on, until all the children have named 
examples. 

When all have done so, the master should select any boy at 
random, and pointing to the first word written on the black-board, 
require him to trace the river out, and tell exactly what was first 
said of it. He will then call upon another child to do the same 
with the second name, and so on. 

This plan of examination secures the attention of the class, and. 



1 ' Several masters are now adopt- on the line of coast ; and lastly, the 

ingthe plan of first describing the political divisions of which these 

great mountain ranges of a countrj, towns are the capital, and with which 

then tbe rivers rising on each side of their names are associated.' — Min, of 

the watershed and passing through Council^ 1851, p. 1013. 

the intervening valleys ; next, the See also * Outlines of Geography,' 

chief towns along their banks, and by Professor PiUana. 
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hj the repetition involyed, it fixes the infonnation conveyed more 
firmly in the minds of all. 

(2) Select the two boys from the class who are best informed 
on the maps. The class can then be separated into two divisions, 
having these boys as heads, by their alternate calling of the re- 
maining pupils to either side. The abilities of the pupils will in 
this way be pretty fairly balanced. When thus arranged in two 
lines (A and B), the first boy in A asks a question of any boy on 
the opposite side, which if he answers requires no further action. 
The head in line B puts a question in the same way to any 
boy in division A, his own dignity and the teacher's interference 
always preventing his questioning opponents of marked inferiority. 
If the boy questioned is unable to give the answer, the questioner 
supplies it, and in return is questioned by the former, his failure in 
answering counterbalancing the defect on the other side, but 
provided he answers the defaulter in the first case becomes his 
prisoner, and takes his place behind his captor, having while in 
that position no voice in the competition. In the event of a boy 
having already secured a prisoner, he can save himself from im- 
prisonment by setting the captive free. The questions are asked 
in this way alternately from side to side, the teacher acting as 
umpire, and deciding the legitimacy of question, answer, and 
result. The field from which the queries are selected should be 
previously apportioned and adhered to in the lesson ; care being 
taken to reject questions on trivial or unimportant places, which 
the love of victory may incite the children to employ. Of course 
the division having the greater number of prisoners at the termina- 
tion of the lesson carries the victory. This is called by the 
children, prison-har, from its resemblance to that game ; and as 
they take great pleasure in it, it might be occasionally practised, 
especially on wet days, with considerable advantage. 

vnien text-books are to be used. Text-books on geography, 
like text-books on grammar, are necessary merely to complete the 
picture whose chief features have been already sketched out by 
oral teaching; they should not, therefore, be put into the child's 
hands until he knows the Map of the World well. When this is 
the case, the text-books may be used to assist the maps— which 
are but text-books in another form — and the instruction must he 
more systematic and minute. 

Order in wbloli continents, 4lo. may be tanffbt firom ttiem. 
It is difficult to say to which of the continents the teacher should 
first attend, and in what order they should follow each other, so 
as to provide, as well as possible, for the numerous cases in which 
children are forced to leave school before they learn a complete 
course. I think the following arrangement as good as any : — 
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Teach jWti. Europe^ in connection with the child's own 
country. 

Secondly. Asia — the broadest features not already known — ^to- 
gether with the next most important part of the British Isles. 

Thirdly, America^ as Asia^ in connection with the remaining 
part of the British Isles. 

Fourthly, Africa and New Holland, and British Dependencies. 

Finally, A minute knowledge of the continents^ with a revision 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Such an arrangement introduces the child at an early stage to a 
knowledge of his country, and will therefore tend to remove the 
stigma, which is sometimes deservedly attached to many schools, 
that their pupils can give minute descriptions of Siberia or Pata- 
gonia, for instance, but cannot tell anything of the British Empire, 
or even of the counties, &c. of their native land. 

Wessons for committal to be small. The lessons marked out 
for each evening's study should not be too large, and prior to the 
committal to memory the pupils should go over them upon the 
map — either the maps at the school, or atlases which for this 
purpose they should all be obliged to purchase. They will thus 
be able to get the lessons off more quickly and more correctly, and 
to understand them better. 

Globe, use of, in tl&e earlier lessons. Up till now I have 
merely referred to a globe once, and that to show the connection 
existing between portions of the same ocean and continent when 
separated on the map. Thus far I think it necessary in the begin- 
ning, and also probably to give the children true ideas of the posi- 
tion of different countries in respect to each other, and their dis- 
tance asunder ; but, iu my opinion, it is very far from correct to 
use a globe regularly from the fii-st, or to commence geography at 
all by discussions upon the shape of the earth, its size, measure- 
ment, lines, &c. 

A child's notion tbat tbe \irorld is a plane may be allowed 
for some time. The child's notions of the world as a level sur- 
face, dotted here and there with hills and valleys, inasmuch as 
they are very natural and unproductive of any serious error, should 
be allowed to continue for some time. Very little good, if any, 
ever results from violently overthrowing the preconceived notions 
of a child, no matter how erroneous these notions may be : they 
should be gradually corrected by the child himself. It will not do 
to tell him that he is wrong, and that a certain other thing is right. 
He should have the materials placed before him which will enable 
him to conclude for himself that he is so. When a child, for in- 
stance, supposes the world to be a plane, he certainly makes a mis- 
take 'y but instead of blame, he is rather deserving of praise for 
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having brought his senses to bear correctly upon the things around 
him. Everything he sees or knows tends to make him think so of 
the world, and it would be unnatural for him to think otherwise. 
He merely commits the error of judging from a paucity or incom- 
pleteness of data. The teacher's duty is, therefore, not only to tell 
him that he is wrong, but to place before him the facts he did not 
know of, and the very same mind that previously drew the wrong 
conclusion will now draw the correct one. It is on this account 
that I have recommended first the use of maps. As he advances 
and is capable of understanding the proofs of the earth's sphericity, 
he may begin the study of globes and mathematical geography. 

Proflciencj' for eacb class. It merely remains for me now 
to sketch out the proficiency of each class in accordance with what 
I have just written. Geography can be introduced at a very 
early age, and that without occupying much of the master's own 
time ; for, after the child has acquired correct notions of what is 
meant by the words town, country, &c., the map teaching may 
safely be left very much to monitors. Even without monitors, 
if the maps are exposed before their view, the children will 
be able to collect a good deal of information by themselves. 
Geography also forms an agreeable change from the other subjects 
of their school course j but that the young children may not 
weary of it, their lesson should never be allowed to extend beyond 
fifteen or twenty minutes. The following is the minimum which, 
I think, every teacher should expect from his classes : — 

Ist. Should know the oceans, continents, and their relative 
positions. 

2nd. The subdivisions of the oceans, and continents, together 
with the outlines of Ireland (or England, or Scotland, as the case 
may be). 

3rd. All this, together with the chief lakes, rivers, mountains, 
capes, &c., in the two maps — World and Ireland. 

4th. In addition to this, the text-book of Europe and Ireland. 

5th. The whole of the text-book fairly, but that part relating 
to the British Isles well ; and, in addition, a fair knowledge of 
Dr. Sullivan's ' Geography Generalised.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HOME LESSONS. 

Necessity for. A child has so much to learn, and so little time, 
if in the poorer ranks of life, to learn it in, that it is not only neces- 
sary to estahlish a judicious and economical system of instruction 
in school, hut it is also exceedingly important to arrange such a 
course of studies as will make every moment out of school avail- 
able that can, consistently with other duties, be devoted to learn- 
ing. Hence the necessity for what are called Home Lessons. 

Tliey extend ttie sobool boara. The school hours are about 
four daily ; if, therefore, a boy's studies were limited to that por- 
tion of each day during which he was in immediate connection 
with his teacher, there would be exactly five-sixths of his time re- 
maining, from which, if we deduct a large allowance for sleep, for 
taking food, for recreation, and for those small household duties 
that children are occasionally called on to perform, there would 
still be a considerable margin unprofitably employed, and which, 
being generally spent in idleness, would be so far counteractive of 
the improvement efiected during school hours. And when we 
consider how very few years make up the entire school life of the 
majority of children, we cannot but attach to this loss the greatest 
weight. Home lessons are a most important means to mitigate 
the evils of short attendance and prolong school life. 

Tlieir moral inflnenoe. But besides the advantage thus 
springing from a judicious appropriation of time and continuance 
of mental efibrt, during a period which would otherwise be devoted 
to idleness, there are other advantages of no less importance at- 
tending the introduction into the school course of home lessons ; 
one of these, and by no means the least important, is the moral 
influence which they exercise. Those lessons are not prepared 
under the master's eye ; they are prepared at home, away from his 
control, and are, therefore, performed chiefly from the child's 
sense of duty. But a boy who does things because it is his duty 
to do them, is morally advancing, and the exercise that constantly 
affords him the opportunity for so acting must be regarded as an 
admirable means for moral culture.^ 

1 Home lessons create habits of by the dictation or presence of the 
obedience to motives not suggested master, bat coming directly from the 
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Tliey make self-edncators. Owing to tlie large amount of 
voluntary exertion, of unaided solitary work, and of individual, 
independent mental effort which they necessarily require, they 
create habits of self-dependence, of self-reliance, and a resolution 
to overcome difficulties. These advantages are very important, 
especially when we consider that a child can never become a self- 
educator by even the best course of mere teaching. He has two 
instructors — the master and himself ; but the best cultivation of 
his mind is made by his own unaided exertions. Tell him all that 
is known, it will not improve him unless he thinks and works for 
himself, and in this light ' home lessons ' are essential. They per- 
mit him, to a considerable extent, to educate himself, 

A.fford practice in coUectioir tbe meaninirs of printed 
worda. They give to the child, also, sufficient practice in collect- 
ing, without the master^s aid, the meaning of printed words ; and 
as books are now the great means of education, the power of 
mastering their contents by one's own unaided exertion is at the 
root of all learning and of all progress, and is, therefore, an advan- 
tage second to none other. 

Tttey reproduce tl&e business of tlie day. Improvement 
to be thoroughly effectual must be continuous, and, in the case of 
children, it is the result of endless repetitions. Home lessons are, 
therefore, valuable also for the aid which they can be made to 
affi)rd in causing the progress in school to be less evanescent, 
for it is easy by their assistance to reproduce what has been 
already gone over, and to supplementalise it. The home duty can 
be made either an extension of the school duty, or a reproduc- 
tion of it, or the two duties can be so intimately blended together 
in other ways, that they will mutually assist each other. They 
form also an admirable test for the amount of information a 
child carries away from any given lesson, and of his ability to 
apply it. 

Tbey sbow tbe amount of interest eacb boy esbibits in 
bis own advancement. They serve, moreover, to show, probably 
in a way that no other lesson is so well calculated to do, the amount 
of interest and heartiness with which a scholar works. The dif- 
ference in the zeal which boys bring to bear upon their school 
duties is even greater than the difference in ability which they 
exhibit, and it is a matter of considerable importance for the 
master to be able to determine exactly the amount of heartv co- 
operation he is to expect from each. 

Tbey create bome tastes. These lessons give children home 
tastes, and domestic habits which may hereafter preserve them from 

fmpil's o^ sense of dnty, they have anv other benefit that attends them.— 
amoral effect, at least as valuable as ^ttn, of Council, 1846-6, vol iL p.334. 
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many dangers, and they ought on this account, at least, to be a 
fayourite with all parents. 

\irell regrarded by intelligrent parents. Some parents, I 
know, are exceedingly careless in respect to them, and some even 
oppose them ; but home lessons have always been well regarded 
by every intelligent parent, not only on the grounds just stated, 
but because they afford a most satisfactory proof of the master's 
care and the child's diligence and anxiety to improve. When they 
are well carried out, the parents will not only take a greater inter- 
est in them, but in all that concerns the school ; they will more 
readily cooperate with the teachers, for these lessons form, to a certain 
extent, that binding link which connects the master's influence with 
the homes of his children. In many cases they have proved also 
the means of rousing the parents themselves to a sense of their 
own ignorance, so that many men, who can now read and write, 
have owed the first thoughts they had about self-improvement to 
seeing their children engaged with their school books by the fire- 
side ; and many have even received their first lessons from their 
own little ones. 

Valne of borne leasons may be lost from various causes. 
These lessons may, however, fail from various causes. They 
may not be adapted to the exact abilities of each child. They 
may be so diflScult as to be unintelligible without assistance, and 
so long as to weary and disgust ; while, on the other hand, they 
may be too easy — they may require so little mental efibrt, that the 
child may learn to neglect what he feels he can perform with so 
little trouble. Again, they may have little or no connection with 
the school business for each day ; they may be got off in school 
instead of at home ; they may be heard without judgment, re- 
vised vTithout regularity or earnestness, and required only at 
intervals. 

Proper lengrtb to be griven for bome study in eacb subject. 
With regard to the length of the task, it is impossible to give any 
definite rule ; each teacher must be guided in this solely by his 
experience of the children and by the circumstances of their homes. 
In many districts the children are required to work before and after 
school hours, and in some seasons they are more constantly engaged 
than at others ; the home lessons should therefore be different in 
such cases from those applicable to children more favourably cir- 
cumstanced, and they should vary toith the season — long, when the 
work is scarce ; short, when business is hurried. 

jCLrranfrement of bome lessons depends on number of 
books to be learned. Lessons on all subjects ought not to be 
said on one day, as some teachers require. If, for instance, a child 
is getting tasks in the following books: Grammar, Geography^ 
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Table-Book, Arithmetic, Spelling-Book — ^it would be wrong to 
oblige him to get a task every day in all of these. The better 
plan is to group them in pairs, giving, suppose, grammar and spel- 
ling-book for Monday ; geography and spelling-book for Tuesday; 
table-book and arithmetic for Wednesday : grammar and geography 
for Thursday ; spelling and arithmetic, with a short lesson added 
in the table-book, for Friday, and repetition for Saturday. This, of 
course, is but one way in which the lessons may be grouped ; others 
equally good can be made out, but which it is unnecessary to give 
here, as teachers will have no difficulty in making such arrange- 
ments for themselves as will best suit their respective schools. 

Bepends also on the teaoliinir power. The arrangement 
of the lessons must also depend a good deal upon the number of 
classes to be taught and upon the extent of the teaching power in 
the school. It is injudicious to introduce home lessons on gram- 
mar, geography, &c., too early — ^the proper time for the use of 
these text-books is already given — and it is equally injudicious to 
make the lessons so numerous that the teaching power of the 
school will be unable to meet the increased labour. No lesson 
should be introduced which cannot be properly tatigkt — not heard 
merely — and no lesson should be omitted which can. I do not 
mean taught by the master himself, for some of these lessons may, 
in case of necessity, be taught by an intelligent lad selected out 
of the senior class, and the teacher in setting apart the quantity 
in each case should take this fact into consideration. 

Kome business as connected with school business. The 
home business may be connected with the school business in many 
ways, and in nearly all the subjects of the school course. (1) 
)mn\mi$hip. — Each child may be required to practise writing in 
pybooks^ from models previously set by the teacher, and in books 
B^nct from those in u&e in scliool. These can be brought for 
amination at whatever times the master may think correct, once 
week, or once a fortnight, or monthly, according to the profi- 
Ku^ of each child, and the dependence to be placed in him. 
) ArithtHtiic. — Cert^u questions may be given to the class, to 
lich they will bring ajiewers neatly written out. Four or five 
flfltions, judiciously selected, will be sufficient (3) Grammar. 
^tht>m learning to parse may be called upon to write out the 
ir^ng in full of any pa^sacie selected, together with the rules of 
utai relating to any partieiilrLr ease ; while those who are leam- 
of speech merely may be called upon to transcribe 
lines from a Reading Book, marldng the notmSy or 
&C., or two or three of them, according to some 
already d^'t^^nnined upon — as, for instance, 
pomag two lineB below the yerb, one above 
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and one below the adjective, one only above the adverb, &c. : or they 
may simply write the words in columns, each column being set 
apart for a different part of speech ; and occasionally they may be 
called upon to state the reasons for each answer. Or, again, cer- 
tain words may be given, which they are to place in sentences of 
their own forming, where these words will have different uses or 
will be dififerent parts of speech. Or, certain rules and definitions 
may be given, which they are to illustrate by examples different 
from those in the book ; or they may be. called upon to quote the 
most ordinary errors of speech committed in the neighbourhood, 
and to show why each is wrong. (4) Geography. — They may be 
called upon to describe any country solely by reference to the mapj its 
shape, its boundaries, its rivers, towns, &c. ; they may be required to 
tell the seas, bays, gulfs, the straits, &c. of any country ; or to answer 
any other question, within the immediate sphere of their knowledge, 
upon places, people, exports, &c. (6) Reading. — The pupils may 
be called upon to read the lesson over carefully at home, so as to 
be able to answer questions on iis subject-matter, and to read with 
ease and fluency. This preparation may be tested, either by exa- 
mining them before allowing them to read it again in the presence 
of the master, or by calling upon them to produce a written sum- 
mary of its leading facts, or at least the different heads of which 
it treats, and to be able to say something on these heads. Or, the 
children may be required to bring a written abstract of what they 
were previously told about any lesson taught to them the day be- 
fore, or at any time selected. (6) Meanings. — They may be called 
upon to bring lists of the meanings — ^that is, the applications — of 
the chief words in any lesson selected. These may consist of words 
already told to them, or, in the case of the most advanced classes, 
words for which they must consult a dictionary.^ The very fact 
of the child being obliged to go over each line to test whether he 
knows the meaning of the words, as they occur, is advantageous. 
Care should be taken, 'however, not to allow this exercise to be- 
come merely rote or mechanical, and the teacher should still re- 
member that it is to him, after all, and to his oral instructions, that 

1 It is somewhat singular that this selecting some page in their reading- 
is a book which a teacher seldom book, and requiring them to find out 
or never recommends pupils to buy, in their dictionaries every word with 
yet it is obviously one of the most the meaning of which they were 
necessary and useful books they could unacquainted ; the meaning should 
' If a child once acquires the then be committed to memory, and 



habit of using a dictionary, he will the next morning the class should 
learn more in one month than an- be required to write down the mean- 
other of equal abilities would learn ing of the words, and the parts of 
in three without one. A useful home speech to which they severally be- 
lesson might be given twice a week long. — Minutes of Uouncil, 1856, p. 
to the highest class, by the teacher 375. 
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the pupil must chiefly look for his vocabulary. (7) SpdHng.-' 
Pupils may be called upon to prepare the passages selected from 
their reading-books, or to commit to memory certain columns in 
the 'Spelling- Book Superseded/ This preparation may also be made 
introductory to the dictation exercise. (8) Etymology, — They may 
be called upon to write out the derivation — the root, prefix, and 
affix — ^in any list of words selected, and to define the meaning of 
the words in terms of the signification of its parts. Or, they may 
be called upon to make out lists of roots, with derivations from 
them, &c. &c. (9) Compo8ition,^This may be connected with 
the school business by making it refer to something already 
taught to the class ; or by calling upon the children to read oveif 
and reproduce in their own words any passage selected. Original 
composition is a very valuable home exercise, and by its very 
nature it must be confined to the best of the senior classes. (10) 
Menicyry. — :This may be strengthened by the committal of pieces 
of prose or verse, as already explained in a previous page.^ 

Kome lessons to be partly oral and partly written. We 
thus see that Home Lessons can be made to embrace nearly all the 
subjects taught in school, and that they should be partly written 
and partly oral. In the junior classes they should be chiefly oral ; 
in the middle division of the school there should be nearly an equal 

1 The following extract is from deep, dull, brazen, ruffled, red, azure, 

Gill's School Management, p. 123 : — vaulted, boundless." ' 

* A better plan of home tasks, ac- Mr. Morrell, in his general report 

complishing spelling and promoting for 1851, Min. of Council, p. 917, 

habits of observation and enquiry at gives the following example of home 

the same time, is that of Dean tasks given out by the master of 

Dawes. It consists in giving out a the Stockport British School, for the 

subject for a written exercise, in week: — 

which the child's own observation or first class. 

reading, or its parents' or its neigh- Monday. -Give a list of the capes, 

hours' eniployments, ^*i^l give the ^^^vs, and rivers of England, 

required information This is pre- TuE8i»AY.-Enter a page of sums, 

pared at night, and being presented Wednesday. — ParbC the first 

in class the next morning, occasion forty-eight words in the reading 

IS taken to hold a conversation on lesson 

the misspelt words. With this plan Thursday.- Write a list of the 

njay be associated -but m the higher mountains of England, 

classes-that of Isaac Taylor, for the FRiDAY.-Write the definitions of 

cultivation of language m connection ^^^ ^g ^^ g ^^^ 

with the conceplive faculty — though *^ ^ 

equally well adapted to improve second class. 
spelling. It IS to give an object era 

class of objects, to have written all Monday. — Write a page, and un- 

the words descriptive of them ; thus, derline the nouns. 

leaves MQ — "thick, thin, polished, TuEvSDAy. — Enter a page of sums, 

rough, indented, even, scalloped, tri- Wednesday. — Write a list of the 

form, hairy, downy, dull." The sky streets in Stockport 

is — " serene, stormy, clear, overcast, Thursday. — Write a list of the 

misty, hazy, foggy, gloomy, lower- counties of England, 

ing, * bright, resplendent, brilliant, Friday. — Enter a page of sums. 
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mixture of the oral and written elements; but in the senior 
dasses the written exercises should largely predominate. These 
are the most difficult, but they will be found to be the most valu- 
able, as they teach spelling, grammar, composition, &c., as well as 
the immediate subject to which they are supposed to relate. 

Hevision essential. When the exercises are written, they 
should be revised with great care and faithfulness. This is the 
chief difficulty when the classes are large, but without it the 
lessons become useless, if not injurious. The teacher should make 
time for doing it himself, or else delegate the duty to such of his 
scholars or monitors as he can thoroughly depend upon. 

Metbod of. The following plan of examination is stated by 
Mr. Morrell to be amongst the most effectual devised. It is prac- 
tised by the teacher who describes it for him. The teacher says, 
' I have one hundred and twenty slates of home tasks brought at 
once. After play-time each boy takes his slate from its nail, and 
stands to a line round the room. On one side are those who know 
how to do long division, that is, the reduction and proportion 
classes ; these I call examiners. On the other side are all the others, 
who will generally require their sums to be examined, and many 
of them set. I then walk along the line and hear every copy read j 
then the examiners sit on four or five forms, and the others take 
their slates to them to be examined ; if the work be wrong, the exa- 
miner hears the boy do it till it is right ; but if found correct, he 
signs his name and sends the owner with it to me. The examiners 
also bring their own slates to me at the same time. I seat 
myself conveniently to receive the slates, inspect them, and mark 
the date in a fractional form on every book or slate, as far as 
the boy has done. If I have any suspicion of the examiner, I 
hand the slate to a pupil-teacher to check any error. Generally I 
find nearly all this can be done in twenty or twenty-five minutes.' 
The practice of bringing the exercise worked out on slates may 
be objectionable, from the awkwardness and inconvenience of 
bringing slates backwards and forwards from home to school j 
but the principle of correction here resorted to — that of appoint- 
ing deputy examiners — may be carried out advantageously in 
almost any school. But teachers ought to remember, that the less 
they depute their own work to others, the better it will be done. 
Properly prepared note-books ought always to be used instead of 
slates. 

Oral lessons. I have noticed two very serious and very 
general faults in hearing these. (1) The tasks are merely re- 
peated, or midy as it is called, to the master ; and (2) they are 
heard individually, and not, as they ought to be, in classes. 

X. Sote answerinir- The mere repetition of the words of any 

B 
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lesson is no proof that the child understands it. If he say it well, 
it is certainly a test of his diligence and earnestness when at homBf 
and is so far satisfactory ; but the master who limits his attention 
to this test is discharging his duty very badly, and indeed is doing 
no more than any boy might do for another, as not the smallest 
professional skill is requisite. 

When the ' tasks ' are so taught, very few children have proper 
ideas of what is contained in the text-books, but especially of the 
definitions, in which, however, a clear and full comprehension of 
their meaning is so absolutely necessary. In grammar, for instance, 
when pupils are questioned as to the meanings of the terms gene- 
rally made use of, they utterly fail. In geography, the things de- 
fined are so seldom explained that their knowledge in this most 
interesting subject is mere word knowledge, and the map is ao 
seldom consulted during the repetition, that the exercise becomes 
a mere test of memory, that child passing the examination most 
creditably who remembers most. And so on with the other subjects. 
Lessons thus taught are worthless in an educational point of view, 
and he who knows how very valuable such lessons could be made, 
must look, as I do, with deep regret upon the imintellectual form 
which they are allowed to assume. 

2. Individual teacbingr. To hear the tasks individually is a 
most serious fault, inasmuch as, from the loss of time which it ne- 
cessarily involves, the master is obliged to omit some of the most 
important parts of his duty, and to discharge the rest without in- 
telligence, and without that patient thoughtfulness which is neces- 
sary to success. Such a practice is moreover subversive of all order 
and all system. 

Svila of. About half an hour daily is the period generally 
set apart for ' Home Lessons,* and this, in a properly conducted 
school, is amply sufficient j but by the individual system of hear- 
ing them, it would occupy at least ten times as long. Let us take, 
for instance, the moderate calculation that there will be, on an 
average, the following children in each class : — 

10 in the highest, 
10 in the next, 
12 in the next, 

and that each child will be prepared with tasks in tivo separate 
subjects ; and this is a very low estimate indeed. There will, 
therefore, be, according to this system, sixty-four distinct tasks to 
be gone through, which, at five minutes for each, will give five 
hours and ttoenty minutes, a time that could not possibly be so 
devoted. 
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Suppose that these are heard in the half-hour, as they profess to 
be ; then we have the startling fact, that each task could not occupy 
more than half a minute \ Now, what task could be even re- 
peated in that time ? I am aware that many teachers, who have 
half an hour marked on their time tables for this duty, occupy 
very frequently an hour and upwards, in order to get through the 
business tolerably ; but this is merely committing a violation of 
rules in neglecting the written record of the school, and does not 
much improve the value of the tasks themselves. Can anything, 
therefore, be plainer than that either the individual system must 
be abandoned, or the lessons must remain, as they now are, a mere 
mockery of teaching ? 

Zrregrular attendance not a grood excuse for individual 
teaolilnir- The excuse, so frequently offered by teachers, that 
'they are driven into this course by the irregularity of the chil- 
dren's attendance,' is not valid. In the first case, nothing should 
drive them to do what is a mere waste of time, useless to the 
children, and destructive of order ; and, secondly, they should not 
act unjustly, and all who practise this system must clearly do so ; 
for it compels them to punish the most deserving, in order to let 
offenders escape lightly. That this is so, will be easily perceived 
from the following calculation. Suppose that the lesson extends 
to half an hour, and that all the children (say fifteen) are learning 
the same part ; it is clear that each child will receive the full 
benefit of the thirty minutes, on the principle of collective teach- 
ing, so well understood at the present time. But suppose that one 
of these attended well, and that the remaining fourteen attended 
so irregularly that in the end they came all to have different 
places ; the consequence would be, that each child would then re- 
ceive but two minutes, instead of thirty ; and that he who attended 
well, and who, on that account, deserved encouragement and re- 
ward, would be actually punished by the loss of twenty-eiyht minutes* 
instruction, and this simply because of the irregularity of those 
with whom it was his misfortune to be associated. And yet this 
is the result of that system which permits every child to take up 
the place in his book at which he left off when last in attendance, 
no matter how far his class-fellows may have gone on. It 
punishes the just for the unjust. 

l»os9 brougrlit on eacli cliild by blmself. It is no reason 
to urge that to skip through the book is a disadvantage ; for if 
there is any serious loss, it is brought on those who suffer it by 
themselves. They, and they only, are to blame, and upon them 
only should the disadvantage rest. I am aware that most children, 
on their return after a lengthened absence, insist upon being heard 
what has been taught to their previous class-fellows ; but to any 

b2 
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such child the teacher should always be prepared to say, ' I should 
be glad to teach you these lessons, and would have done so had 
you come, but now I cannot possibly teach them to you alone with- 
out depriving others of my time, to which they are equally entitled 
with yourself. You lose certainly for the present, but you have 
none but yourself to blame. Be therefore more diligent at home 
to remedy the disadvantage caused by your absence. The evil was 
brought about by yourself, but the cure is in your own hands.' 
He can also explain generally to the children that this system 
causes loss of time to all — that if each had his own way all 
would lose the twenty-eight minutes out of the half-hour, and 
that, therefore, they ought to consider how much more profitable 
it would be to receive the lesson lasting for thirty minutes instead 
of for ticoy even when joined with the disadvantage of occasionally 
passing over some pages when unavoidably absent, 

' Skippingr' is not so serious an evil as it is tlioagrlit. This 
skipping of pages, however, is not so serious an evil as many sup- 
pose. It is too frequently taken for granted that the text-books— 
the grammar, geography, ^ Spelling Book Superseded,' &c. — are so 
progressively compiled, that one lesson is absolutely and essentially 
necessary for the proper comprehension of the next. This is by no 
means the case ; each column of the spelling-book is independent 
of the one before or after ; and although in the grammar and 
geography there is not so great a want of connection, there is yet 
sufficient to make it quite possible for any child to understand one 
part without having read what went immediately before. In the 
description of any continent, for instance, we have the countries 
and their chief towns, the bays and gulfs, the islands, the moun- 
tains, the rivers, &c. grouped separately. A child may not have 
learned the *bays and gulfs,' for instance; but he may, never- 
theless, be quite capable of getting off any of the others, and, 
therefore, of joining the class with perfect advantage to himself. 

Cbangringr tbe system wben once establisbed. Many 
teachers, to whom I have thus explained the defects of the indi- 
vidual system, have not given it up. They say it is impossible ; 
but although, in their cases, from its being so long, and therefore 
so firmly, established, giving it up may be a matter of extreme 
difficulty, and requiring great tact and firmness, yet it is by no 
means impossible. I have seen the whole system completely 
changed without a murmur from either the children or the parents, 
on the appointment of a new teacher ; and besides, it is utterly 
iQd entirely discontinued in all good schools, of which, I am happy 
lay, the number is by no means so small that I cannot quote 
SieffActiyely as examples to others. 

teachers deceive themselves into the belief that they 
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have given up the individual system of teaching these lessons when 
they call up all the classes at one time, and thus imagine that their 
instruction is, as a consequence, collective ; one teacher, in par- 
ticular, who stated to me that he had only one class of home 
lessons, had in reality a dozen/ • His method of proceeding was 
somewhat thus : He called up • the three highest reading classes 
of his school, and formed them into one class, by making them 
stand together, with toes to the draft circle. He then took the 
first boy's book, and heard him his spelling j then the next boy's, 
and heard him j or, if two or three happened to be in the same 
part of the book, he gave a question to each of them consecutively. 
But this, as I showed him — without, however, convincing him — 
was nothing but the individual system, with the shadow of a 
modification introduced occasionally — a class not being a mere 
assemblage of children round a line, but an assemblage of children 
receiving a common instruction upon the same lesson. 

Hints to assist teaobers in olian§rlngr> To assist teachers 
who are endeavouring to get rid of the individual system, I may 
suggest the propriety of having at least three different sections for 
home lessons arranged on the basis of the ordinary classification 
of the school, but sHghtly different from it. Suppose the classes 
for ordinary purposes were a, h, c, d, e — a being the highest ; they 
might be divided, for the purpose of home lessons, into three, by 
putting part of b with a, and the remaining part of it with c, and 
joining d and e together, for it will always be found that some in 
any intermediate class will be fitted to go with the next above, 
while the rest will scarcely be much in advance of those below. 
Now, if a boy in class a is absent for several days, it may so 
happen that, when he returns, those in class b will be about the 
place at which he was when he left. He can therefore fall 
in with them for some time, imtil, by a little more diligence 
and extra work at home, he qualifies himself for his former 
position. 

Wessons defined for a week in advance. Again, in each 
class there should be a black-board or tablet suspended, upon 
which would be written the lessons for a week in advance^ and of 
which each child should be required to take a copy on Friday 
evening, or Saturday. This would enable all absentees to prepare 
the proper lesson, if absent any time in the week. This arrange- 
ment could be carried out very simply, and is valuable in many 
ways besides the one just given. 

Preparation of lessons in sobool. With regard to the pre- 
paration of these lessons in school, instead of out of school, it is 
scarcely necessary to say more than that such a course would 
entirely defeat every good end they were intended to produce. 
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The very name of * home lessons ' would show the proper pkee 
for their preparation. I am sorry to say, however, that many 
teachers act with so little thought and good sense as to allow of 
this preparation in school. Others allow of what is called ' look- 
ing over* their tasks; and several permit an exercise called 
' preparing lessons ' — not home lessons necessarily, but any lessons 
which form a part of the day's business ; the plan being, after one 
lesson / has been taught, to send the children to the desks ^ to 
prepare for the next,' and this they continue doing until the master 
is ready to call them up again ; but all these are violations of good 
order. It is clear that the children should be engaged in school 
at those duties only which require the immediate care and super- 
vision of the master. It is to receive his aid that they, in fact, 
come. If, therefore, a portion of time be devoted to what can be 
equally well done at home — ^no matter how necessary and valuable 
the business may be — it is misapplied, and the result is unsatis- 
factory. It is the master's duty to teach and explain, but not to 
superintend the preparation. 

A.dditional remarks on two books. In conclusion, I shall 
make a few remarks upon two books used for home lessons — the 
Table Book, and the * Spelling Book Superseded.' I have already 
said all that is necessary upon Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, 
&c. in the previous pages. 

1. Table Book. In questioning the children upon each table, 
there are several methods : one is to cause the child to repeat the 
table verbatim : or to call upon him to write it down exactly as 
printed. The next is to ask the values of each item, taking the 
names as they occur ; as, ^ How many drams in an ounce ? ' * How 
many ounces in a pound ? ' &c. The next is to take the items out 
of the order in which they were learned, that the memory may 
thus be the more severely tested. And, finally, the table may be 
examined on somewhat as follows : — 

What is the sixteenth of an ounce called ? 
„ fourth part of a hundredweight ? 

„ fourteenth of a stone ? &c. 

2. Spellingr Book Superseded. This book, as generally 
taught, is abused ; it is converted entirely from the purpose it was 
intended to serve, and made to do duty as an ordinary spelling 
book. The pupils prepare it by rote, and so say it. This book 
was written in connection with the new and improved method of 
teaching spelling, namely, by dictation ; and when used, it should 
always be in reference to that. It supplies the teacher with many 
sentences for dictation, franaed with considerable ingenuity, and 
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with a special fitness for what they are intended to serve j and 
it is from these chiefly that spelling is to he taught, or from 
others of the teacher's own formation, or, which may he considered 
better still, from sentences framed by the children themselves. 
Thus,. * The Queen occupies the throne of England' — spell throne, 
^ This was throxon away as worthless' — spell throion. Or the two 
words may he united together in one sentence, as, ' Chances are 
often thrown away by which monarchs might have preserved their 
thrones.^ The principle being always to teach spelling by dictation, 
and the meanings of words by their application. 

In order, however, to draw the attention of the children forcibly 
to certain words and their meanings, it was necessary to arrange 
them by themselves. This Dr. Sullivan has done under five 
distinct heads, which he calls ^verbal distinctions.' And the 
system of dictation does not prevent the children from committing 
these to memory — this in every system is useful, but the classifi- 
cation aids memory by appealing to the understanding, and renders 
the committal no longer irksome. 

Five classes of verbal distinctions explained. The 
words which form these classes are arranged in reference to their 
spelling, their pronunciation, and their meaning. In the first class 
we have words pronounced exactly alike, and different in. spelling 
and meaning ; in the second class, the words are pronounced nearly 
alike, and differ as the others ; in the third class, we have wori 
erroneously pronounced alike by careless and incorrect speakers ; in 
the fourth class we have words that agree in speUing only ; and in 
the fifth, we have those that are spelled and pronounced alike, but 
differ in meaning, 

BKetbod of teacbingr eacb explained. In these we have 
different objects to test, and therefore we cannot, as teachers 
generally do, apply the same system of questioning to each. In 
the first class, a child using the words may fail in speUing, or if he 
meet them in a book he may confound their meaning ; he cannot 
confound their pronunciation, as they are both pronounced alike. It 
is, therefore, to the spelling and meaning that the master's questions 
should chiefly relate, and both of these are tested by sentences for 
dictation, such as those already given. In the second class, the 
questions may test the same points also ; for although there is a 
difference of pronunciation between the words, yet in ordinary 
. conversation this difference is scarcely perceptible. As, however, 
the difference ought to be known — no matter how small it may be 
— the children should be required to sound each word j and, when 
doing this, the master should see that they bring out the true pro- 
nnnciation with sufficient distinctness. In the third class all the 
three are to be attended to, but the chief point is the pronunciation. 
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The children should^ therefore, first be called upon to read the 
seuteuces for dictation, or the columns themselves^ and the ques- 
tious may be framed somewhat as follow : — 

' Spell immigrant, and tell its meaning. What word is pro- 
nounced nearly like it ? — (this tests the pronunciation). Spell it, 
and tell its meaning.* It was better for the teacher to take imfm- 
grant first, instead of emigrant, for it is the word emigrant that is 
generally mispronounced, and therefore it is it which should be 
pronounced by the child. Or the master may say — 

^ There is a word which means somewhat red — what is it ? Spell 
it (reddish). What word is frequently confound^ with it in pro- 
nunciation? (radish). Spell it, and tell its meaning.' In the 
fourth class, the pronunciation is also the chief point to be attended 
to. The dictation sentences must be read as in class three, and the 
questions may be framed somewhat thus : — 

^ Pronounce a-b-s-e-n-t. What is the meaning of it ? Pronounce 
the same letters another way. TVTiat is the meaning then ? 

' What is the name of the instrument used for shooting arrows? 
— spell it. Pronounce these letters another way, and state the 
meaning of the word.' 

In class fifth, the chief point to be attended to is the meaning 
of the words, and the questions should be framed to test this. 
* What is the meaning of am/le ? There is another word spelled 
and pronounced like this. What is its meaning ? ' But the best 
way is to frame small sentences, and teach the meaning by the 
application, as already stated. 

In this class, Dr. Sullivan has printed certain words in itcdics, 
to assist the teacher in tracing the secondary meanings to the com- 
mon or primary meaning, of which they are variations. Thus, hait 
signifies that which is put on a hook to catch fish ; also, to take 
refreshment at an inn ; also, to set dogs on a bull, or other ani- 
mal ; and all these meanings, so apparently without connection, 
are all traceable to a common source. Bait means a hit, or hite — 
hence a hit or hite when put on a hook is called a bait j to take 
a hit or hite at an inn is also to bait -, to set dogs at an animal 
to take a hit or hite out of him is to bait that animal. The 
primary meaning of this word is not now used j but it occurs, 
as is just shown, in each of the secondary ones, and it is to thL«» 
point that the teacher should carefully direct the attention of his 
children. 

'Bxeroises in Orthograpby.' That part of the Spelling 
Book headed * Exercises in Orthography ' should be taught as ex- 
plained for the first class of words, i. e. the words should be got off 
by the pupils, and be tested next day partially, as they occur in 
the columns, but chiefly by framing them into sentences for die- 
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tation.^ As they are based upon certain irregularities in the letters, 
they may be made, however, exercises on pronunciation, as well as 
on spelling and meaning ; and for this purpose the pupils should 
be made to pronounce each word correctly as it occurs. But as a 
bad pronunciation once acquired is very difficult of removal, the 
master should, at the close of one lesson, go over with the children 



I The following are six examples 
of sentences for dictation that may 
be made out of the difficult words 
occiuring in the * Spelling Book Su- 
perseded/ The words selected are 
arranged in rows at the top of each 



exercise. Of course the exercises 
here given, being constructed on the 
principle of getting as many of the 
difficult words as possible into each, 
will not be good specimens of com- 
position. 



Legislature 


Procession 


Equerry 


Equipage 


Customary 


Desuetude 


Suite 


Enfilade 


Parliament 


Barouche 


Pursuivants 


Volunteer 


Westminster 


Landau 


Koute 


Metropolitan 


Aquatic 









Once every year, on the first meet- 
ing of the L^islature, it is customary 
for her Majesty to go in state to open 
Parliament at Westminster by read- 
ing, in either House, speeches pre- 
viously prepared for her by her 
ministers. In former times an aquatic 
excursion on the Thames formed a 
part of the royal procession ; but this 
practice has now fallen into desue- 
tude, and the sovereign usually pro- 
ceeds in the state carriage, a barouche, 



open landau, or some such equipage, 
attended by her equerry and suite, 
with heralds, pursuivants, and a body- 
guard of special troops. An enfilade 
of the military, mihtia, or volunteer 
corps, are often ranged in continuous 
lines at either side of the line of route ; 
while the metropolitan police are oc- 
cupied in preserving order in the vast 
crowd which always assembles to 
^eet the Queen on her appearance 
m public. 



n. 



Progenitors 


Lethargy 


Carnival 


Gondola 


Classic 


Belligerent 


Allegro 


Fantastically 


Notoriety 


Synonymous 


Cavatina 


Freights 


Degenerated 


Heroism 


Amorous 


Thoroughfares 


Enthusiasm 


Proverbial 


Serenade 


Spectacle 


Legions 


Plebeian 


Sombre 


Bal-masque' 



The Italians of modem days differ 
in many respects from their progeni- 
tors of immortal classic notoriety. 
Their language has degenerated, and 
that military enthusiasm which in- 
spired the lemons who won for the 
republic the title of ' Mbtress of the 
World,' is now replaced by a lethar- 
gy only occasionally interrupted by 
fitful outbreaks of that belligerent 
spirit which once made the name of 
the Koman soldier s^'nonymous with 
heroism. 

In spite of the proverbial indolence 
of the plebeian Italians, they are ever 



ready to exert themselves in promot- 
ing amusement, particularly during 
the season specially devoted to pas- 
time, and known as the Carni- 
val. During that period of revelry, 
the sprightly allegro, the gay ca- 
vatina, or the amorous serenade 
perpetually fill the air with joy- 
ous music. Sombre gondolas, with 
their fantastically attired freights, 
glide almost imperceptibly over the 
water, and the motley groups which 
throng the principal thoroughfares 
present the spectacle of a vast bal- 
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the words in the next. If this he not done, the children, when 
getting them off at home, may contract a style of pronunciation 
exceedingly ohjectionahle. 

III. 



Boatswain 


Begimental 


Armistice 


Picket 


Brigantine 


Provost 


Fracas 


Marines 


Quarantine 


Clandestinely 


CiviUans 


Lieutenant 


Sergeant 


Regimental 


Duresse 


Surveillance 


Grenadiers 


Canteen 


Colonel 


Incarcerated 


Blasphemous 


Promulgated 


Brigadier 


Futile 


Invectives 


Alcoholic 







The boatswain of the brigantine 
now in quarantine outside the ar- 
senal, and a brusque sergeant of the 
grenadiers, had recourse to most blas- 
phemous invectives when taken to 
the temporary provost for clandes- 
tinely obtaining an entrance into 
the regimental canteen after a pro- 
hibitiqn had been promulgated for- 
bidding the use of alcoholic liquors 
during the armistice. The prisoners 
had subsequently been engaged in a 



fracas with some civilians. They arc 
now suffering duresse under warrant 
of the colonel, and await a courtr 
martial, at which the brigadier- 
general will preside. Besides the 
picket on ordinary night duty, a 
guard of marines, commanded by a 
lieutenant, exercise the strictest sur- 
veillance; so that any attempt on 
the part of the incarcerated to regain 
their liberty would be extremely 
futile. 



IV. 



Pavilion 


Corinthian 


Promenading 


Cartoons 


Theatre 


Arabesques 


Auditory 


Trelliswork 


Transpontine 


Statuettes 


Chastely 


Ventilator 


Purlieus 


Terpsichore 


Azure 


Pendent 


Fayade 


Colonnade 


Festoons 


Solar 


Portico 


Corridor 


Medallioned 


Amphitheatre 



The Pavilion Theatre is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the largest esta- 
blishments devoted to public enter- 
tainment, either in the metropolis or 
its transpontine purlieus. The facade 
is of a most imposing character, with 
its Corinthian portico embellished by 
arabesques and statuettes of Apollo, 
TcrpHichore, and other patrons of the 
drnrnn. A light colonnade encircles 
the building, and forms a spacious 
corridor for promenading. The audi- 



tory is perfectly circular, and chastely 
decorated in pale azure and gold, witli 
carved festoons of pure white, while 
the domed ceiling is medallioned 
with cartoons of the most prominent 
promoters of music and the drama. 
In the centre of the ceiling is an 
ornamental trelliswork, serving as a 
ventilator ; and the house is illumi- 
nated by one pendent solar-gasalier 
capable of flooding with light the 
spacious amphitheatre. 



(lalleons Antres 

Aboriginal Caziques 

Reconnoitring Cavaliers 

Horizon Amicably 

Canoes Emissaries 

Primitive Dynasty 

Barks Complaisance 

When the Spanish adventurers, 
under Cortez, first landed from their 



Courtesy 

Pageantry 

Accoutred 

Hauberk 

Cuirass 

Chivalrous 

Belligerent 



Nonchalance 

Decisive 

Colloquy 

Marquee 

Discomfit 

Intimidate 

Legitimate 



galleons and war-ships on the Mexi- 
can coast, the aboriginal inhabit- 
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Bnles of spellingr- I liave already referred to the next part — 
to the rules for spelling ; and it is unnecessary to add here more 
than that the rules should be thoroughly explained, and that the 
children should know fully why any word is an example, and why 
another is an exception. 

The remaining portions of the book are very rarely taught, but, 
when taught, the proper plan may be collected from what I have 
already advanced. 

Bomo lessons a test of teacbers' excellence. In all home 
lessons the teachers should show by their manner, by their ear- 
nestness and zeal, that they look upon them as equally important 
with any other part of the day's duty. If they do not do this, the 
children and parents will soon grow as remiss as they are them- 
selves. I know that there is great difficulty in carrying out these 



ants, who had been reconnoitring 
the fleet from its advent above the 
horizon, having never previously 
beheld vessels larger than their own 
canoes and primitive barks, fled to 
the fastnesses of the forest and hid 
themselves in caves or antres, until, 
summoned by their caziques, they 
sallied forth to meet the cavaliers, 
either amicably or hostilely. The 
wily emissaries of the old Spanish 
dynasty received their semi-barbarous 
opponents with all the complaisance. 



courtesy, and pageantry for which 
the nation had early obtained cele- 
brity; and, accoutred as they were 
in hauberk, cuirass, long Toledos, and 
other appurtenances of strife peculiar 
to that chivalrous and belligerent 
age, their soldierly bearing and ap- 
parent nonchalance to the issue of the 
decisive colloquy in progress between 
the leaders in the commander's mar- 
quee, could not fail to discomfit, or 
at least intimidate, the legitimate 
owners of the soil. 



VI. 



Battalion 

Fusiliers 

Bivouacked 

Devious 

Intricate 

Circuitous 

Konte 

Adjutant 

The first battalion of the Scots 
Fusiliers bivouacked for the night in a 
ravine which they were successful in 
reaching by an intricate and circuit- 
ous route. Every arrangement was 
made by the adjutant and com- 
missioned officers in charge to pre- 
vent surprise or panic in case of a 
sortie from the enemy. Early in the 
morning a detachment of the corps 
enrolled themselves as a * forlorn hope,' 
left their rendezvous, and after some 
clever strategical manoeuvres they 
fearlessly crossed the esplanade, then 
impetuously ascended the glacis and 



Panic 


Esplanade 


Hors-de-combat 


Sortie 


Glacis 


Heroic 


Corps 


Redoubt 


Exploit 


Volunteered 


Escalade 


Incomparably 


Rendezvous 


Bayonet 


Encountered 


Strategical 


Phalanx 


Bulletin 


Manoeuvres 


Cuuassiers 


Incredible 



redoubt, after which, by a most suc- 
cessful escalade, they reached the 
fortification and gained possession 
of it at the point of the bayonet, 
notwithstanding the firm resistance 
they encountered from a phalanx 
of the cuirassiers, who, like the ' Old 
Guard,* were resolved * to die but not 
surrender.' The number killed and 
hors-de-combat in this heroic exploit 
is fortunately so incomparably small 
with lespect to the numbers engaged, 
and the danger encountered, that the 
official bulletin seems almost incre- 
dible. 
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lessons effectively; but I know that an intelligent painstaking 
teacher will always succeed, and, when he does succeed, I think 
there can be no better test of excellence.* 

Beoord of answeringr- It is very useful to mark the character 
of each boy*s answering, noting each miss and each correct reply. 
This is usually done on a slate specially ruled for the purpose, the 
entries being intrusted to the head boy of the class. Sometimes 
the other boys dissent from the marks recorded, and an xmpleasant 
feeling is thus created. The following means of Inarking the re- 
sults is found to give- satisfaction to all": — 

Place a small box containing about a dozen iron wires of four 
inches in length at the head of the draft (the cheapest kind of 
knitting-needles cut in twos will answer admirably, or, when 
wires are not easily got, ordinary pen-holders and pencil-cases). 
The first boy, if he answers, takes one from the box; this he 
passes to the next who answers correctly, and the boy who 
receives the mark goes above all who have failed; in the same 
way, this boy passes the mark quietly to the next who answers, 
and so on. At the end of the first round of questions the 
last boy who has answered retains the mark, and the boys who 
have missed have passed down below him. All the pupils above 
him in the class have credit for the mark he holds. In the 
second round another mark is lifted at the head and passed as 
before. Suppose a boy who had answered in the first round 
missed in the second, he passes down below the boys who have 
made both answers, but takes the mark which circulated at the 
first round, when he comes to the end of those who are answer- 
ing. Again, if the boys who missed the first round answer in the 
second, the mark representing the first is passed to the end. 
Children very soon come to understand this method in practice, 
and it goes on almost imperceptibly to the end of a subject ; when 
those holding marks are requested to show, and each pupil takes 
credit for the number he holds in his hand, as well as all the marks 
below hi?n. 

* For remarks on Home Lessons, 1851-2, p. 916 ; 1856-7, pp. 374, 

see Min. of Council, 1845-6, vol. ii. 537, 557, 644; 1857-8, pp. 519, 592 

p. 334; 1847-8, voL ii. pp. 254, 369 and 679; 1859-1860, pp. 30, 190, 

and 374; 1848-9, vol. L p. 130; 195. 
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CHAPTER rx. 

GENERAL HINTS. 

!• Programme of profioiency for eaob class. There should 
he in every school a Programme of Projiciency for each Class. The 
following document (pp. 264, 255) wiU explain its nature.^ In it, 
reading is taken as a standard, as it is the only subject which all 
must leam, and do leam, from the first day of their attendance 
until the last. There are nine different degrees of efficiency, cor- 
responding to nine different divisions of readers; and although 
in some subjects the progress expected is more than what is gene- 
rally attained, yet it is not more than what I know to be possible, 
provided the methods of teaching are made use of which I have 
sketched out in the previous pages, and provided also that each 
subject is commenced at the proper time. It is only by beginning 
early that the true point of excellence will be reached. 

Cl&ildreii of eaob class sbonld know wbat is required 
Arom tbem. That part of this document which refers to any one 
class should be copied out neatly on a tablet, or painted on a board, 
and suspended in the draft space of the class to which it belongs. 
The children should know it as well as the teacher, for it is equally 
for the guidance of both. It should be the guide to direct the 
questions of the one, and the studies of the other. Many children 
object to be placed in certain classes, and to leam certain things j 
this document will show to them the grounds of their classifica- 
tion, and the exact amount of information which they must possess 
before they can seek for a higher position. They will, therefore, 
be more easily induced to devote their energies chiefly to the points 
in which they have not yet reached the defined standard, and 
to pay less attention to the others. It will thus not only make 
their progress more uniform, and check improper wishes for 
hasty promotion, but it will induce them to make stronger efforts 
for their advancement, while, at the same time, it will guide these 
efforts. 

> For other programmes, see Min. idso the programme of proficiency in 
of Council, 1846-7, vol. ii. p. 232 ; use in all the National Schools of 
1862-3, p. 626; 1856-7, p. 629; and Ireland. 
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Note 1.— In each class the children must be expected to spell all the words of their 
reading-booka both singly and in groups. 
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To know the 
noun, adjective, 
and article in 
any easy sen- 
tence. 



Adverb, verb, 
prononn, with 
more minute 
details regard- 
ing the pre- 
vious three. 
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See note 2 



To know the ge- 
neral divisions 
of land and, 
water. 



To know the 
chief divisions 
of the conti- 
nents and 
oceans. 



To know all 
their divisions, 
with the outlines 
of the map of 
their own 
country. 



To write 
pieces of 
poetry from 
memory. 



To knowthe chief 
rivers, lakes, 
capes, moun- 
tains, &c., on 
the two maps 
— world and 
that of their 
own country. 
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ration, 
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try, al- 
gebra, 
&c. 



B 2.— They must also be expected to give the meaning of the words and phrases in 
3tion with the reading, as already explained. 
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Anotber use of programme. This document will also check 
the tendency which some masters exhibit, of teaching their favourite 
subjects, to the entire or partial exclusion of others — a very serious 
evil where it exists to any great extent, as it destroys all true 
classification, and prevents, therefore, satisfactory progress. 

2. Promotion firom class to class. It is of great importance 
that some well-defined system of promotion from class to class 
should be established in each school. It is important (1) in its influ- 
ence upon the children, (2) from its forming a necessary element in 
judging their answering, and (3) in estimating the faithfulness and 
ability of the master. I find that teachers, as a general rule, detain 
their pupils much too long in every class, but especially in the 
junior classes. This is caused in some cases wilfully and knowingly, 
in order to make the pupils pass the inspector's examination j in 
others, it is the result of carelessness and inattention ; while, in 
some few cases, it arises from mistaken views of the principles which 
should regulate promotions. 

Pupils wiUUlly kept down in order to pass inspection. 
There are some cases, but, for the honour of the teaching body, I 
believe they are very few, in which teachers regularly and sys- 
tematically sacrifice their children's interests, by wasting their 
time and forcing them over the same routine for months and 
years, that they may gloss over successfully their own inattention. 
They detain the children in what they ]niow, lest by removing 
them to more difficult subjects they would be found to fail on the 
day of examination. The children learn little new ; and by the 
continual recurrence of the same dull task, they acquire — which is 
among the chief evils entailed — a distaste for all learning. I have 
seen instances in which little children could repeat, without the 
aid of the book, all the disconnected sentences in their lessons. 
What a time must these have been detained in ceaseless repeti- 
tion ! And what a distaste for all learning must they have been 
gradually acquiring ! Had these children been removed into the 
next class, extra labour would, of course, have been required to fit 
them for inspection ; and to save this, their interests were sacrificed. 

Pupils kept down tbrouffb carelessness and want of 
tbouffbt. Many teachers seem as if they never reflected upon the 
removals from class to class ; or, in other words, upon the rate of 
progress in their schools. They are content to teach the children 
as they come, and to see little things day by day, for years, in the 
same book, without ever asking themselves why this is so, or 
thinking of the means by which such a state of stagnation could be 
changed. Mr. Moseley says,^ that * there is a mass of children 
whose tendency it is to gravitate, and who are aUmoed to do so, 

* Min. of Council, 1846-7, vol. i p. 155. 
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and to become the dregs of the schooL' From month to month 
they make no progress, they remain perpetually at the bottom, and 
are subjected to the influence of that monotonous and mechanical 
system which characterises the teaching of the lower classes. 

This is the result of carelessness, and is therefore so far less 
deserving of blame than if it were wilfully done j but as regards 
the children concerned, he who permits it is guilty of a fault just 
as serious as he who keeps them down for a purpose. The results 
are the same — their time is lost, their progress in knowledge is 
stopped, and a growing dislike for all learning and study is 
gradually but surely cultivated. 

Kept down firom not knowingr wben to remove tlieni. 
There appear to exist incorrect views as to when a child is in 
reality fitted for removal, as well as to the principle which should 
determine the number of promotions. I have known teachers who 
kept the pupils on the rolls of the lowest class when they were 
well able to read in the middle of the book used by the class above 
them, and this from an inability to contend with the difficulty 
arising from their mixing, if promoted, with the more advanced 
children. 

Ctoneral rale for removal. As a general rtUe, promotion 
ought to take place so soon as the child has mastered the subjects 
of its present class, as marked upon the programme of the school. 
There are some circumstances, however, which will modify this 
rule, such as the place in the book where the class is reading into 
which it is removed — if the children in it are near the end, it 
would be more judicious to postpone the removal until the book is 
finished, as then all could (Commence together. It is very wrong to 
remove children singly, as this in the end destroys all classification. 
They should be removed if possible in drafts ; and this, by a proper 
system of teaching, will be found possible in nearly all cases, with- 
out producing any serious amount of individual injury to the 
smartest children. 

Flan adopted by me. The plan adopted by me is found to 
work well. I examine each school once in four months, and I 
eiijpect that the children presented for inspection should be up to 
the requirements of the programme, and, therefore, fitted for re- 
moval. ThuS; for instance, there are generally two drafts in the 
first, or lowest class, independently of the alphabet draft. Draft 
one is presented for my inspection as fitted for ,r^noval. My 
examination is directed to test whether the children in it are so 
or not. If I find that they are, I recommend their removal into 
second class, of which they will form the junior division. Draft 
two of first class becomes, by the fact of this promotion, draft 
one, and the duty of the teacher is to prepare it for removal at 
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next inspection— rf our months hence. This he can easily do, as 
before their promotion into draft one the children ought tobe 
well advanced towards the middle of the hook. 

That which was the senior draft of second class ought to he 
fitted for removal in the same way, and draft two of it would take 
its place. Those removed from second into third, third into 
fourth, and fourth into fifth, do not necessarily begin the book 
upon their promotion, but go on with the class into which they 
are changed. This I find they can do, from the facility which 
they have abeady acquired in reading, and from the fact that it is 
almost as easy to read in the middle of any of these books as at 
the beginning. They do this to avoid the serious evil arising from 
an increase of classes. Promotions from these classes are regulated, 
however, as from the others; that is, the best of each — those who 
have been in the book for two visits of the inspector — ^must be 
fitted for removal. This system would work better by two in- 
spections yearly instead of three. 

Bow attendance is taken into account in tbis plan. 
The attendance of the children is an important element in this 
scheme of removal. The way I find that it can be best taken into 
account is as follows : I direct the teacher, in making out the 
class lists, to place a dividing line between the drafts, so that I 
can thus see at a glance all the children who ought to be fitted 
for removal at any given period. Those children admitted after 
the rolls have been written are placed on the rolls by themselves, 
no matter in what draft they are taught. I then examine aU who 
are thus enrolled in the best draft, and any out of the low drafts 
that the master chooses to present as fitted for removal owing to 
superior talents and attention. All who have reached the re- 
quisite proficiency I recommend for removal, without any reference 
whatever to their attendance, but all who fail I reserve for separate 
consideration. I look to the record of tiieir attendance, and if I 
find that they have attended well, I blame the teacher — unless in 
the very rare cases of natural dulness; cases, however, so ex- 
tremely rare, that they are generally unimportant — but where I 
find that they have attended badly, I blame themselves. | 

A.(l vantages of tbis. This course I find to be the fairest for 
all parties, and I also find tliat it exercises a powerful influence 
over the children and the teacher. It defines the dut}' of both, and 
marks the causes of failure so clearly, that it always rouses their 
energies to the utmost. The children feel that they have a task 
assigned them, which must be executed in a definite time, and 
that the reward of removal awaits its successful performance. They 
are thus driven to attend better, to exert themselves more earnestly, 
and to be more anxious to co-operate with the teachers ; and aH 
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teachers know well the rapidity of progress that necessarily follows 
the good attendance and hearty co-operation of their children. 
The teachers themselves know that their own work is to prepare 
the best draft of each class for promotion ; when their children 
have succeeded, they feel that their merits will be valued ; but 
when they have failed, they must be equally conscious that their 
neglect has been discovered. 

JTunlor drafts. It might be supposed that the junior drafts 
would necessarily be neglected upon this plan ; but this is not so, 
for the teachers cannot for their own sakes forget them. They 
are the material upon which, after the promotion of the others, 
they will be called upon to work. It is, therefore, their interest to 
have them so far advanced that in four months they also will be 
fitted for examination. Besides, all inspectors will consider it 
their duty, while devoting their chief attention to the first section, 
to enquire into the progress of the others, and see that it is com- 
mensurate with the proficiency of the highest drafts. 

Tbe principle of tills Is applicable to all cases. This 
system can only be carried out where the inspection is regular, and 
at proper periods ; but the principle upon which it is founded is 
applicable to all schools, and ought to be carried out by the 
teachers themselves, in the absence of their inspector. It consists 
merely in draft promotion instead of individual^ and in promotion 
after examinations held at stated times, upon a regularly defined 
programme of proficiency for each class.* 

aro dregrs in a grood scbool. When a fixed time is thus 
defined, the teacher's attention will be directed to that ' gravitat- 
ing mass ' to which Mr. Moseley alludes j and, if a conscientious 
man, he will take such special steps as will meet their peculiar 
case, and force them onwards. It will never do to let them lag 
behind. In a good school there should be no dregs. 

Removals sboald be nnmerons and Jadicions. Bemovals 
ought to be numerous^ generally equal to the average attendance, 
and judicious — that is, the number must not be made up from any 
special classes, but from all, in proper proportions. The pro- 
motions should be regulated by the number in each class and their 
attendance ; but, as a general rule, they should be most numerous 
from the low classes, and gradually diminish upwards. 

* The system recommended in the sion of the Lesson Books into aUquot 

Manual of the British and Foreign portions of time is essential to the 

School Society, of dividing the books right working of the whole, or some 

into such portions as can be taught in drafts would be pushing up to the 

a given time, and having the same next station before those occup^Hng 

portions always taught at the same it were ready to resign it to them.' — 

draft, will assist in making the re- Maniud of British and Foreign School 

movals more uniform. * This divi- Society^ pp. 11 and 12. 

82 
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3. Classifloatloii. Intimately connected with this subject is 
the original classification of the children. This should depend, as 
a general rule, solely upon the school programme ; but there wHl 
be some exceptional cases, which must be dealt with exceptionally. 
Mr. Keenan says : * * Under ordinary circumstances, a teacher ex- 
periences little difficulty in assigning to a child the class for which 
his attainments qualify him ; but when his acquirements are un- 
equal — that is, when he knows enough of one subject, but too 
little, or perhaps nothing, of another necessary to qualify him for 
a certain class — there is some difficulty in the matter ; a difficulty 
which is often felt, particidarly in dealing with children who come 
from private or hedge schools. It would be impossible to lay down 
rules which would regulate every case of the kind that might 
occur. The teacher must rely upon his own tact and judgment in 
deciding on what is best for the interests of the child and ihe 
school. There ought to be a balance struck between his attain- 
ments and his deficiencies, and he must be placed in that class 
which will be as little above or below his acquirements as will 
enable him to make the most profitable use of his time.' 

Bxoeptlonal oases sliould fradnally oease. Such cases, at 
the commencement, should always be treated as exceptional ; but 
the master ought to arrange his teaching in such a way that their 
exceptional character will gradually disappear. These can never 
form a large number in any school which has been well and sys- 
tematically taught ; and where they, therefore, do occur, the error 
will be found to spring from the master himself— from his giving 
too much time to his favourite subjects, to the exclusion of others. 

System of separate classification for eacb subject. The 
basis of classification is thus the general attainments of the children ; 
but under some pystems of school teaching a separate classification 
is adopted for each subject, in accordance with which children 
who read together may not write or count together, or stand up to 
the same lessons in grammar and geography." This, however, is 
found to be so objectionable, that it is adopted Very rarely. 'It 
proceeds sometimes from the circumstance that separate charges 
are made for different subjects, and sometimes from the notion that 
boys should be classified in each subject according to their know- 
ledge of each subject respectively. The least injurious form of 
this plan is where the rearrangement of the classes takes place in 
the arithmetic lesson only ; though even this would, in my judg- 
ment, be better avoided. I would arrange the classes upon an 
average of their attainments and capacity, but mainly according to 
their respective powers of reading, and of understanding what they 

1 Report of the Commissioners of National Education, Ireland, 1856-7. 
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read. I would then keep each class to its own books and its own 
Biibjects^ labouring to bring the children of each class to a fair 
equality with each other in every subject, instead of losing time 
and creating trouble by reclassifying the children whenever there 
was a change of lessons. I dwell at length on this practice, because 
it is so common in Lancashire, though not elsewhere, and because 
I have seen so much confusion resulting from it, and so much 
valuable time lost. Moreover, all respect for the upper classes is 
destroyed where there is no fixed class at all, but where a boy is 
only in the first class one minute to be degraded to a fourth class 
the next.' ^ 

ik, BCeans for keepingr up attention of class. When the 
classification has been completed, steps must be taken to make the 
children so joined together act as one, for otherwise the instruction 
will be, in reality, indimdual. When in desks, the occupation is a 
silent one, and collectiveness will be, in most cases, secured by 
supervision. The teacher himself can do this, or monitors appointed 
by him. If no boy idles, the benefit of the exercise is generally 
felt by all ] but this is not so in class teaching. In this, especially 
when the class is large, considerable tact, judgment, and profes- 
sional skill are necessary to create united action among them. One 
child may be gazing round him ; another may be seemingly atten- 
tive, and yet his thoughts may be far away ; another may answer 
without reflection \ and there may be a general want of mental 
energy in all. To remove these defects completely is in the power 
of our best teachers only ) but there are certain arrangements for 
this purpose which may be adopted by all, with more or less of 
success. (1) Children may take places. Each gets a question in 
the order in which he stands to the draft line, and when any 
children miss, he who answers goes above them. This has its 
advantages and disadvantages. It creates attention by the hope of 
attaining an honourable standing in the class, or by the fear of losing 
one previously acquired. On the other hand, however, those who 
have already answered correctly, from knowing that they will not 
get a question again for some time, generally lose all interest in the 
progress of the teaching, and thus do not profit either by the 
answers or the mistakes of the rest. The instruction thus becomes 
almost indimdual, and is open to all the objections to which that 
system of teaching is ^able. Besides, there is a great deal of time 
consumed, and the questions are very unequally distributed. (2) 
Children may be required to hold out hands. In this case the ques- 
tion is given to the class^ and those who think they can answer 
hold out a hand, and the master selects any one of these he may 
think it right to call upon. As no child can tell who will be 

1 Min. of Council, 1849, vol. ii. p. 177. 
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selected; all must be attentive. In making his selection, the master 
should be guided very much by the character of the children. He 
should rouse the sluggish and inattentive by frequently appealing 
to them ; and, to prevent imposition, he should call upon those of 
whom he has any doubt ; for many times pupils hold out their 
hands without really being able to answer, and with the intention 
of deceiving. When instances of this are detected, the master 
should hold the boy up to public censure ; for if such a fault be left 
unpunished, it will sow the seeds of deceit and untruthfulness, and, 
at the same time, fi-ustrate the object in view in teaching. The fol- 
lowing letter from a ' first-class ' teacher explains the system fully. 
After stating in what it consists,^ he says: ' One objection to this 
plan is that a boy may wilfully deceive you. This may be effectively 
guarded against in a number of ways : such as by studying the dis- 
position of the boys, and putting the questions pointedly to those 
of whom you are suspicious. When a pupil is found out in decep- 
tion a few times, he will be shamed out of the dishonest practice, 
and particularly so if the teacher make it a point to dwell on the 
honour and high principle of the boy who candidly acknowledges 
his mistake ; and if a pupil is shown by the manner and bearing of 
his master that it is more reprehensible to deceive than to miss a 
question, the temptation to act wrong (which is the fear of the 
master's displeasure at the question's not being answered) will thus 
be removed, and, generally, the boy cm-ed of his habit. But a 
stronger objection is, that a child may think he knows what is 
required, and yet, should he fail when appealed to, he will most 
unjustly be stamped as disingenuous. Such a proceeding would 
have a mischievous tendency, in arresting all efforts on the part of 
the boy to expand his mind by exercising the powers of thought 
and reflection. To prevent this, the questions must be pertinent 
and definite, and such that the pupil can at once jtcdge whether he 
knows or not.' He adds, *I have tried the system long, and with 
boys of every variety of character. I have found it answer, not 
only as a quick and efficient mode of examination, but, what is fax 
better, a means of moral improvement to the boys, inculcating, as 
its tendency is to do, principles of honour and manly conduct, and 
discountenancing in the most direct and strongest manner all at- 
tempts to equivocate and deceive.' (3) The pupils may be directed 
to ansiver only when pointed to. The hands are not held out in this 
case ; the master selects the boy to whom he will put the question, 
and in doing this he ought to be guided by the character of the 
children, as in the case before. The boys may be put to the 'foot' 
who fail from heedlessness to tell what question has been given to 
another boy, or what answer was received. (4) Pupils care per- 

1 Eep. Com. Nat. Educ. m Ireland, 1850. Mr. Butler's Report, App. 
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milted to cmswer together. This is the most objectionable course. 
It prevents individual mental efibrt, by allowing one or two ad- 
vanced boys to lead the others. This they can do so quickly that 
any one unaccustomed to children would be deceived. It can be 
easily proved that they do so, even in the most successfully con- 
ducted simultaneous classes^ by separating the best, and asking the 
others the same questions once more ; or by causing each child to 
answer for a short time by itself. Again, as another proof, it will 
be found that, whether the answers are wrong or right, they will 
be simultaneous, and be given in the same words by all. This 
system breeds conceit in the best and smartest children, and 
creates shallowness and mental inactivity in the others. It should 
never be permitted in draft teaching. It is too noisy for the 
school, and it fails in procuring both the coUectiveness of attention 
and the individuality of mental effort at which it aims. 

Sjrstem of simultaneons an8i¥erln§r leads to different 
estimates of tlie sobool by examiners. This system of 
answering leads to the formation of different estimates of the same 
school by the parties officially connected with it. The manager — 
generally a gentleman of education and intelligence, but inexpe- 
rienced in school-teaching — hearing boys answer all together the 
various questions proposed rapidly by the master, naturally forms 
a high opinion of the amount of information possessed by each 
boy^ and even the master himself is often led into the belief that 
what he hears is really the result of individual effort : but when 
the inspector sifts the answering thoroughly, as it is his province 
to do, making each child depend solely upon himself, and affording 
no hint or clue by which he could guess at the answer, he soon 
lays bare the hollowness and insufficiency of the results. The 
manager and teacher are shocked, but they attribute the bad 
answering to timidity in the presence of a stranger, to nervousness, 
to the form of questions, &c. — in fact, to every cause but the true 
one. Both become more or less dissatisfied, and the school is more 
than likely to suffer in consequence. All this may be prevented 
by either of those persons taking upon himself the office of an 
examiner, that is, of an examiner in the true sense of the word. 
He will thus place himself in the position of an inspector, and 
he will be almost certain to detect the very faults, concealed 
from careless supervision, which the inspector exposed, and will, 
therefore, be less liable to blame those to whom no blame is 
attached, and be also more likely to apply the necessary remedies. 
There is another fact which touches upon this point, and which 
the hard-working teacher should ever bear in mind — it is not what 
is tattght, hut what is understood^ that counts to their credit upon 
the day of examination. Many a one labours hard to make his 
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children know what they ought to know ; but if they do not know 
it, how can he expect them to answer on it? Hard work is 
essential^ but it is valuable only when it produces results. 

(6) TTie children may correct each other's answers. According to this 
system, when an error is made the master does not immediately 
correct it ; he calls upon the child himself, or one of his class- 
fellows, to dp so. If all fail, he corrects it himself, as correction 
then becomes a part of his duty. But he should do this, not as 
many do, by simply telling the proper answer, but by leading the 
children on, step by step, until they can form the correction them- 
selves. He should lead them from what they know to what they 
are expected to know — from the known to the unknown. This is 
a very excellent plan for keeping up the attention of the children, 
and for making the instruction really collective ; but to prevent 
confusion, they should hold out hands when able to correct any 
error, but they should only hold them out when called upon by 
the master. If they hold them out before being directed, they may 
distract the attention of the boy from the work before him, 
especially in reading. The eagerness of the children when a good 
system is adopted, and the attention of the teacher, mutually act 
upon each other. The master stimulates the children, and the 
children stimulate the master. A dull, heavy class, destroys the 
energy of the teacher ; a lively, intelligent, active class makes a 
zealous and interesting teacher. They act and react upon each 
other. (6) They are at liberty to question each other at the end of the 
lesson. This keeps up the attention to a certain point merely ; for 
when a child has fixed upon one or two questions, it very frequently 
happens that he ceases to attend. This system, however, is useful 
when made to embrace all the facts which occurred in the lesson, 
and when all others are carefully excluded. 

It sometimes happens that pupils run away from the lesson 
altogether and bring out * crambo ' questions, which they have been 
making up for days before. This is mere waste of time. The 
questioning, to be judicious, should refer solely to what was taught 
in the lesson ; and when it does so, this system is an admirable 
means of fixing the facts permanently in the minds of the children. 
See a variation of it, called prison-bar y described in the chapter on 
Geography. It can be applied not only to geography, but to almost 
all the subjects of the school course. (7) The pupils may be re- 
warded or punished. A good system of reward and punishment is an 
essential part of school management. The teacher should exercise 
the greatest judgment in the use of either ; he ought not to be too 
hasty either in rewarding or punishing, lest he may prove unjust j 
neither ought he to punish or reward frequently, lest he may bring 
these correctives into disrepute as means to an end. The reward 
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jsboald be in reality a distinction, and the punishment beyond doubt 
a disgrace. But I shall enter upon this subject in another place. 

Good In all tbese plans, but none all grood. The value of 
these different means for securing attention may be summed 
up by saying that ' There is good in all, and none all good.' 
A judicious union of all is, therefore, the true course. The 
pupils should be made ' to take places,' * to hold out hands/ * to 
answer when selected,' ' to answer together,' ' to correct each other's 
answers,' * to examine themselves at the end of the lesson ; ' and 
they should do all these under proper laws of reward and punish- 
ment, as occasion offers. The plans should be blended together, 
but none should be permitted to interfere with the other. In this 
the teachers must act chiefly for themselves j but let me assure 
them that there is no mechanical means of keeping up the atten- 
tion of the class which will prove effectual, unless the teaching 
itself is animated, varied, and attractive. We may compel atten- 
tion, but it is one thing for the teacher to 7Din to himself the child's 
fixed attention — ^to bring about that state in which all the elements 
of its physical being are absorbed in its intellectual activity — and 
it is another to compel the semblance of this attention. The one 
is the resource of an unskilful, and the other of a skilful teacher. 
Where the children do not think or atlend, except upon compul- 
sion, it is almost certain that the teaching is bad. 

6. TVie state of tbe scliool in reference to tbe teaelier's 
certifleate. The difference in grade should accurately mark the 
difference in the state of the school ; but as in all schools the same 
course of study is generally pursued, the difference must be sought 
chiefly in the quality of the teaching, and in the amount of skill 
exhibited in discipline and organisation. With the lowest grades 
there will always be found some mixture more or less of the mere 
mechanical element in the instruction j but such, when not in 
excess, must be overlooked as one of the necessary consequences of 
the very existence of such teachers in any system of national 
education. With the higher grades, however, any exhibition of 
such an element should be visited with marked censure, and the 
higher the grade the more severe the rebuke. In fact, a first-class 
man ought to teach in first-class style and have a first-class school ; 
and each of the other grades should equally exhibit methods of 
teaching and general results in correspondence with their rank. 
Promotion from one grade to another should depend upon this. 
It will not do to urge mere faithfulness in discharge of duty ; for 
although this is a very valuable quality, it is not a claim for pro- 
motion, inasmuch as it is simply the condition upon which the 
office is held, for he who does not discharge his duty faithfully is 
diamiseed^ but to merit promotion, a teacher must show that his 
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school is not only well taught, but that it is taught as well ks 
those conducted by the teachers in the grade to which he aspires. 
Br. arewell*8 opinion. Dr. Newell, in his general report for 
1869, thus writes upon this pointy * I maintain that every teacher 
seeking promotion should not only possess the additional attain- 
ments required of teachers in the grade he aspires to, but he should 
prove that his school is as superior to the schools conducted by 
teachers in the class he is anxious to leave, as the class he seeks is 
more respectable and better paid than their class. The information 
a teacher possesses should be regarded chiefly as a means for 
making him a good instructor of youth. Let every teacher 
thoroughly understand that his school must be effective according 
to each step in the ladder of classification, and that this is the first 
condition of promotion.' 

6. Junior classes. The character of a school depends very 
much upon the state in which these are found. The following 
extracts show the importance attached to them by inspectors of 
schools : — Mr. Moseley says : * * The instruction of the children 
who compose the junior division is more important than any 
other function of the school, and, if it be duly attended to, no 
other useful subject of the school will be neglected.' He says, in 
a note in the same page : * I speak in this matter from experience. 
As inspector of the royal naval schools at Greenwich, I receive 
twice a year from those schools returns including the particulars 
referred to in the text. Very important results have followed 
from the attention which the masters have thus been induced to 
give to them. If asked to assign a cause which more than any 
other has contributed to the high standard of instruction attained 
in these schools, I should fix upon this.* Mr. Fletcher reports,' 
*I am so convinced, indeed, that much of the indifference of 
the parent has the origin to which I allude (neglect of junior 
classes) ; that to do his duty by the " little ones " would be my 
advice to any young master desiring as soon as possible to fill his 
school, and then to keep it full.' Mr. Jones says : ' * The lower 
classes are starved intellectually and neglected in education. I 
find very few masters, even among those who have gained certifi- 
cates, capable of teaching the lower classes ; and, as a general 
rule, I am dissatisfied with the instruction given to them.' Mr. 
Bowstead says : * ' I must press upon the teachers the importance 
of bestowing upon the junior classes their full share of attention.' 
Mr. Sheridan says : * 'In dealing with the junior classes, teachers 

1 Min. of Council, 1846-7, vol. i. * Ibid. 1854, p. 632. 
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should alwajrs bear in mind, (1) that the majority of the pupils 
in the junior division are quite old enough for the middle division 
— some, indeed, even for the senior — and, consequently, that the 
great object of the teacher should be to qualify them for advance- 
ment out of the junior division as soon as possible. (2) That 
owing to their inability to read intelligently, children are quite 
unable to Iielp iheniselveSy as long as they are detained in the junior 
division ; that whatever progress they make in the first and second 
classes must necessarily be made under the immediate instruction 
of the teacher or of some one deputed by him ; and, consequently, 
that it is not only an utter waste of time, but something worse, to 
assign tasks to be learned by such children at home, or to place 
them at desks by themselves *Ho prepare lessons." (3) That the 
reading, spelling, counting, and some expertness in adding numbers 
mentally, are all that is really necessary to qualify children for 
advancement out of the junior division, and consequently, that 
these should engage the teach er*s principal attention.' Dr. Newell 
says : * ' An element of success will be found in teaching effectively 
the junior classes, whose progress is generally so low. To this 
point the attention of managers and inspectors should be constantly 
directed. The senior classes are more showy, and with most 
persons are thought of more importance than the junior j but here, 
as in many other instances, the humblest work is the most essential. 
The aim of the teacher should be to have all his classes properly 
prepared, but especially the junior classes which constitute the 
majority.* 

I could give numerous other extracts, but as the space will not 
allow, I can only refer the reader to the books in which they may 
be seen. See note.' 

nmy tbe Junior classes are tbe most negrleoted. Although 
these classes are the most important, they are by no means the 
most carefully attended to. It is generally up-hill work teaching 
young children, and in comparison with teaching the senior classes, 
much duller and more distressing, and hence teachers devote their 
principal time to the grown and advanced boys. They either 
teach the small children carelessly themselves, or wholly abandon 
them to monitors or assistants. It is no doubt very natural to 
wish to spend most of one's labours upon those who can best 
appreciate them, but teachers should enter upon their duties with 

1 Report of Commissioners of Na- pp. 377 and 625 ; 1854-5, pp. 415, 

tional Education in Ireland, 1855. 601,623,632; 1857-8, p. 586 ; 1859- 

Dr. Newell's Report. 60, p. 154; 1860-1, pp. 19, 85, 102, 

a Ibid, for the years 1856 to 1861 and 209. Report of Education Com- 
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liigher motiyes than the comparatiye pleasure they receive. They 
should take a conscientious view of the vast importance of what 
they have undertaken to perform, and always determine to do not 
what is most pleasing or most natural, hut what is most correct 
The junior classes form the vast majority of their charge, and, even 
for this reason alone, they ought to receive the greater portion of 
their time, as it is in them that the seeds of good or had hahits 
are sown ; in them it is determined- whether the children will 
progress rapidly, slowly, or not at all ; whether they will leave 
school intelligent and educated, or ignorant and disgusted with 
learning, and therefore it is in them that the teachers must work. 
Senior cannot be negrlected. The senior classes should hy 
no means he neglected j they should receive, however, only that 
portion of the master's time to which they are fully entitled. It 
is found, indeed, in practice, that the interests of the low classes 
never clash with those of the upper. Where the junior are well 
taught, all are well } when the junior are neglected, the senior 
classes, though chiefly attended to, are wanting in exactness and 
depth ; for from the badness of the foundation the entire super- 
structure partakes of weakness. 

TIME TABLES. 

7. I have already shown how the several subjects ought to be 
taught to each class — to the junior as to the senior : it remains for 
me now but to say a few words upon the organisation of the 
school, as much of the value of the results depends mainly upon 
this point. 

Under this head I propose to treat chiefly of the ' time table ' 
of the schools — ^the document which sets forth the routine of 
teaching pursued. Every one who knows anything of this subject 
vdll admit that the formation of a time table is one of the most 
difficult portions of the teacher's duty ; and that a good one \s 
rarely found. When we consider the variety of subjects taught, 
we can easily understand the extreme difficulty attending any 
arrangement of them that would be deemed correct, and any allot- 
ment of time to each that would be adequate and suitable. Dr. 
Newell, in his report for 1859, says that upon examination it will 
be found that eighty out of every hundred are badly and injudi- 
ciously constructed ; I shall go further, and say that, out of the 
hundred, ninety and nine are more or less defective. 

umat a time table is. A time table is a written statement of 
the business actually done in the school, in the order in which it is 
done, and with the time devoted to each separate portion of it It 
is nothing more, and when it records this duty it is, as a time table, 
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perfectly correct. The system of teaching and organisation may 
be very bad, and yet the time table which records this may be 
above censure ; and when I say that the documents actually met 
with are unsatisfactory, I am regarding them solely in accordance 
with what I have defined them to be. They do not contain in tmiting 
the business of each class. The verbal statement of the master, of 
what he does, almost invariably differs from his ivritten statement 
as found on the time table. 

Xxamples. I can best illustrate what I mean by time tables, 
which I found in use in schools under my charge. 







No 


1. 






JnxiOR Division. 


Skxior Division. 


Time 


1st class 


2nd class 


Sequel 


Third 


Fourth 


10 toll 


Preparing Lessons 


Lesson Books and Tasks 


11 toll} 


Lesson Books & Tasks 


Writing 


111 to 12 


Rolls called and attendance entered in Rept. Book 


12 tol2i 


Writing on 
Slates 


- 


Parts of 
Speech 


Parsing and Deri- 
vation 


12Jto 1 


Requirements of Pro- 
gramme 


Miscellaneous Subjects 


1 to li 


Adding up numbers 


Arithmetic in its more advanced 
state 


IJto 1} 


Preparing Lessons 


Requirements of Programme 


l|to 3 


Lesson Books 


Lesson Books 



This is a copy of the time table found in the school of a teacher 
in the service of the Board since* 1833. It may be considered in 
two ways, either as a written statement of what is actually done, or 
as to the system of teaching which it represents. If we take the 
second view, we find : (1) That the children of first and second 
classes idle (under the name of preparing lessons) for 1\ hour 
daily. (2) That ' lesson books and tasks ^ occupy two hours. (3) 
That writing, mental addition, and requirements of programme 
(whatever that may mean), occupy thirty minutes each. (4) That 
there is no lesson on grammar, geography, or slate arithmetic , during 
the whole day to the junior division. And (5) that nothing is 
learned in second class from 12 to 12J o'clock. If this had been 
in reality the system in force in this school, the teacher would 
have been grossly violating his duty ; but upon questioning him I 
found, as I have found in the vast majority of cases, that the sheet 
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whicli purported to be a time table was no time table at all. The 
way in which he actually discharged the duties of the day was as 
follows : As each child came in, he went to the master to say his 
tasks, or if a boy was saying his tasks at the time, he went to the 
desk and waited for his turn. After saying them, he went to the 
desk again, and, under the name of preparing lessons, idled until 
all the home lessons were over. During this time the j unior classes, 
which had prepared no home lessons, idled also with their reading 
books open on the desks before them. The fourth class was then 
called up to a reading lesson, then the third, sequel, second, first, 
in succession ; and as each finished to make room for its successor, 
the children went to the desks either ^ to prepare lessons ' or to 
write. This brought the business of the day up to 11 J o'clock. 
How very different this is from what was written upon the 
time table I Suppose that the * home lessons ' had been heard 
in classes (his method of hearing them individually renders any 
time table impossible), the business of the school for the first 
hour, as taken down from his own lips, might be tabulated some- 
what as follows : — 



Time 


Ist Class 


2nd Class 


Sequel 


Third 


Fourth 


10.0 to 10.10 
10.10 to 10.20 
10.20 to 10.30 
10.30 to 10.40 
10.40 to 10.50 
10.60 to 11.0 


Preparing 

Lessons 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Preparing 

Lessons 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Preparing 

Lessons 

do. 

Tasks 

Preparing 

Lessons 

do. 

Reading 
Lesson 


Preparing 
Lessons 

Preparing 

Lessons 

do. 

Reading 

Lesson 

Preparing 

Lessons 


Tasks 

Preparing 

Lessons 

do. 

Reading 

Lesson 

Preparing 

Lessons 

do. 



We thus see that the senior classes were engaged at what is 
called ^ preparing lessons ' for forty minutes out of the hour, and 
that this duty was not at all mentioned on the time table, though 
consuming two-thirds of the time. It is therefore very evident 
indeed, that this document was not a written statement of what 
was done during the day, and therefore no time table. It not only 
omitted what the children actually did do, in the shape of pre- 
paring lessons, but it deliberately stated what was untrue, for it 
represented the sequel class children, for instance, as at ' reading 
lessons and tasks * for forty minutes, whereas in reality they were 
only engaged at the two for twenty minutes. 

The master explained that he did not intend the time, as entered 
in the left-hand column, to refer to each clasSy but only to each 
division j he merely wished to state that inside the hour each child 
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of tlie senior classes got a reading lesson and smd his tasks, while 
the others were preparing for theirs ; but under such an arrange- 
m«it it would be impossible to tell how much time he devoted to 
teaching, and how much to tasks ; and therefore it would be im- 
possible to say whether the time given to each was adequate or 
not. This time table may be taken as a good example of the 
majority ; but I give, in specimen No. 2, one in which the details 
are somewhat difierent 



No. 2. 



Time 


. 1st Class 


2nd Class 


Sequel 


Third 


Fourth 


10 tolOi 


Preparing 
and up at 
Lessons 


Preparing 

dreading 

Lessons 


Writing 


Writing 


Writing 


lOJtoll 


Writing 


Writing 


Preparing Lessons 


11 tollf 
llgtol2 


Mental Addition 


Reading 
Lesson 


Reading 
Lesson & 
parsing 


Reading 
Lesson &, 
parsing 


Calling Rolls 


12 to 1 


Preparing 

and Reading 

Lesson 


Sums 


Arithmetic 


1 to li 


Preparing Lessons 


Writing from dictation 


lito 2 


Reading 
Lesson 


Reading 

Lesson & 

parts of 

speech 


Reading 
Lesson and 
geography 


Preparing, 
Reading, & 
geography 


As 3rd 
Class 


2 to 3 


Preparing 
Lessons 


Examin- 
ing nota- 
tion tasks 


Tasks 



Befects of. This, I am happy to say, was not what it really 
professed to be j for if it did show the routine of duty in each 
class, the master would have been sadly neglecting the interests of 
his children. From it, it would be impossible to know how much 
time the fourth class, for instance, gave to the preparation of lessons 
in the day ; how much to geography, how much to reading, or how 
much to tasks. The only thing definitely stated, and of which, 
therefore, the true time can be discovered, is that the pupils wrote 
for half an hour, and counted for a whole one. 

History of tbese two ^ven> I need not multiply examples. 
I shall merely trace the history of these two, as it may be instruc- 
tive to the teachers for whom I write. In school No. 1, 1 left the 
following observations : — 

1. Lessons should not be prepared in school. This is a duty 
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peculiarly adapted for home. But eyen supposing that it were ad- 
missihle as a portion of the day's husiness^ the junior classes could 
not at all engage profitably in it^ owing to their inability to study 
by themselves. Preparing lessons is, therefore, in their case at 
least, but another name for ' idling ; ' and certainly one hour and 
three-quarters is too much to spend thus out of the school day. 

2. Lesson Books and Tasks are subjects too dissimilar, and both 
too important, to be grouped under one time. The principle of 
grouping such subjects, if once allowed, would by a little exten- 
sion remove all divisions of time whatever. The time devoted to 
each ought to have been stated. 

3. From 10 to 11 o'clock three classes are on the floor at the 
same time ; and, as there are but two teachers, one of them must 
idle. This objection applies to the arrangements in force from 12 
to 12 J o'clock, from 12 J to 1 o'clock, and more forcibly still to all 
the remaining divisions of time. 

4. 'Requirements of Programme ' and 'Miscellaneous Subjects' 
are too indefinite ; they would require the teacher to be always at 
hand to explain what was actually meant, whereas a good time 
table interprets itself. 

5. Half an hour is too long for ' mental addition ' at a time, 
while it is too short for slate arithmetic. Three-quarters of au 
hoiur is too long for writing ; for, after twenty minutes, or thirty 
minutes at farthest, it is found in practice that children, especially 
young ones, begin to idle, and are certain to scribble. One hour 
and a quarter is too long for a single reading lesson in any class, 
but especially in the junior classes, whose attention it is so difficult 
to keep up. 

6. No time is mentioned for arithmetic in the second or sequel 
classes, or for grammar, geography, and writing from dictation, in 
any class. 

Ot>8ervatlon8 on STo. 2. In school No. 2, I made observations 
similar to those marked 1 and 2 above, except that under 2, 1 
added, ' Grammar may, however, be joined with Lesson Books in 
some cases on the time table, as it actually is in practice — these 
books forming the text from which to point out the parts of speech, 
and to parse — ^provided that in a note to the time table the usual 
plan adopted in teaching grammar, together with the time, as nearly 
as possible, spent at it, be mentioned.' 

I left the following additional observations : — 

7. This time table is not practicable without the use of monitors; 
and, as these have not, as I have been informed, been introduced 
into this school, the arrangements detailed could not have been 
carried out. For instance, from 11 to 11 J o'clock the five classes, 
with all their subdivisions, are engaged at duties which, if taught 
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as the time table specifies^ would require from seven to nine 
teachers. 

8. The time, as entered in the left-hand column, does not refer, 
as it ought, to each subject in each class, but merely to what the 
master himself teaches. When, therefore, each class leaves the 
master, to admit of another's coming up to him, it goes to the 
desks to perform some business, the nature of which is not stated. 
The time table is, therefore, no true time table, as it is not a 
written statement of what is actually done. 

9. Too little time is given to ^reading lessons' and 'tasks* in 
the senior classes j and, indeed, generally, the time allowed to each 
subject is by no means in proportion to its importance. 

Soffvestions left in botb cases to assist in makinir out 
proper time tables. In both cases I left, in addition to these 
observations, the following suggestions as to the method by which 
the teachers ought to be guided in making out other documents : — 

1. There should be just as many classes on the floor, receiving 
such lessons as are best taught there, as there are teachers and 
monitors in the school, while the others are engaged at the desks 
either at slates or paper, 

2. No ' preparation of lessons ' to be permitted in school. 

3. The full duty of each class, with the exact time at each sub- 
ject, to be specified. 

4. Arithmetic is to be taught as a desk lesson from text-books, 
and as a floor lesson without books ; and, therefore, it should occur 
at least twice on the ' time table.' 

6. The separate reading classes may be judiciously grouped 
to receive united lessons in grammar, geography, arithmetic, &c. 

6. Home lessons should never be heard individually ^ but always 
in classes, 

7. Allow for each subject a time proportionate to its importance. 
Some subjects may be taught twice a week, others three times, 
while othei-s should be daily lessons. 

8. Do not permit of too many changes during the day. 

9. Those subjects are to follow each other which are of different 
kinds ; those that are mechanical to follow those that require much 
mentid effort ; that is, as far as practicable. Writing exercises 
should not be introduced after play immediately, or after the 
opening of the schools, as the hands of the pupils are then very 
likely to be unsteady. 

10. These suggestions refer chiefly to the system of teaching 
which ought to be pursued ; but to make the time table a record 
of the exact details of that system, proceed as follows : — 

(1) Enter in the proper colunm the exact duty of the class which 
the master ^r«f calls up^ and opposite to it, on the left hand^ place 

T 
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the iime spent with it. Thus^ if he hegin a reading lesson in Hie 
fourth clasS; he should fill the columns as follows : — 



Time 


1st Glass 


2nd Class 


Sequel 


3rd Class 


4th Class 


10 to 10.45 










Beading 
Book 



(forty-five minutes being about the time a reading lesson for an 
advanced class should occupy). 

(2) When this is done, the blank spaces should then be filled 
up. • To do so, ask the following questions : ' During the time the 
fourth class is reading, what is the third class doing P ' 'During 
the same time, what is sequel class doing?' 'What second?' 
* What first ? ' and write the answers to them in the proper places. 
But he sure that the answers are taken from the actual business of the 
school. 

(3) Then take up another class, and mark, in the proper place, 
what is taught to it, with the time so engaged, and then fill up 
the blanks as before. 

Note. — K these three suggestions be fully carried out, the time 
table will certainly be a record of the duty of each class, whether 
that duty be correct or not. 

Result of sugrerestions in tlie two examples Just ffiven. 
I regret to say that the time tables made out in place of those con- 
demned were very far from being better. In one of them nearly 
all the faults previously pointed out occurred again ; while, in the 
other, I found that the teacher had allowed three-quarters of an 
hour daily to each of the following subjects — ^writing, mental 
addition, notation, geography, and mental arithmetic ; a time 
entirely out of proportion to the importance of any of them. 

These time tables ai-e taken from schools conducted by highly 
classed teachers, and the result, after I had taken so much pains, 
fully convinces me that intelligence, even when accompanied with 
suitable instructions, is not a sufficient guarantee either that the 
system of teaching and organisation will be good, or that the time 
table will faithfully record it. A little force is necessary to get 
what is correct ; for in most cases the teachers are very indifferent 
as to what kind of a document they show. This indifference I 
could fully establish by extracts from my reports upon schools in- 
spected. It is partially accounted for by the fact that teachers 
conduct their schools without reference to the time table at all, 
and they consider that they are doing the best possible for their 
children so long as they themselves are constantly engaged in 
some class. But this is a great mistake ) the master may be veiy 
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busy, and yet three-fourths of his school very idle. If the actual 
system which they practise day after day were written out in all 
its details, it would astonish and shock them. 

Semarks on tbe bints Just ^ven, I shall now take up the 
' Hints on making out a Time Table ' in their order, for the purpose 
of explaining each more fully. 

1« Wumber of classes on floor. As many classes as there are 
teachers should be on the floor receiviog such lessons as are best 
taught there, while the others are engaged in the desks either on 
slates or paper* In reference to this, the word class is to be taken 
B8 applying to any collection of children under one teacher, receiv- 
ing instruction on the same subject. Thus, the first and second, 
if joined together to receive united instruction on any one subject, 
must be regarded as forming only one class, although generally 
they form two. The word teacher applies to all who teach, whether 
actually paid and recognised or not. This rule is founded on the 
principle, that the arrangement of the classes and the sequence 
of the difierent duties depend primarily upon the teaching power 
made use of. This is a principle so manifest as to be almost self- 
evident, and yet the vast majority of time tables fail from over- 
looking it 

Teaobingr power ouerbt to determine tbe arrangrement 
and even tbe number of tbe classes. The more classes there 
are, the less can each receive of the master's personal attention. 
If there are five classes, he could give to each, out of a school day 
of five hours, exactly one hour of his own time j but if the classes 
to be taught separately are eight or ten in number, as they gene- 
rally are, he could only give from thirty to thirty-eight minutes. 
The size of the class and the attendance in school have but little 
to do with the matter. The teachiDg power ought, properly speak- 
ing, to increase not so much with the attendance as with the num- 
ber of classes. When a teacher is unaided he should always be 
endeavouring to lessen, as far as possible, the number of his classes. 
This he may do in the senior division of his school, by making 
the highest class read in two books alternately — ^in third and 
fourth, for instance. I know that an inequality in the acquire- 
ments of children grouped together is a serious evil, but it is 
necessary very frequently to encounter it rather than encounter 
the more serious evil of making the classification too minute for 
the teaching staff which the school can support. In the manage- 
ment of primary schools we are often driven to take a choice of 
evils, as in this case. 

Subjects for floor and desk teacbingr. When the classes are 
on the floor they should receive those lessons which can be given 
there most appropriately and effectively; such as lessons in reading, 

t2 
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grammar^ geography, arithmetic and general science (chiefly prin- 
ciples of), spelling, &c. ; and when in the desks they should l)e 
engaged either on slates or paper — such as in writing from dicta- 
tion, in composition, in making figures, in arithmetic, hook-keeping, 
&c., and, in girls' schools, in needlework. They ought never to be 
engaged in conning over the reading-hooks hy themselves in the 
desks. There is no rule so openly and so commonly violated as 
that which refers to the desk husiness. But the teacher who iindg 
that his children are not occupied in some such way as that just 
stated, may rest assured that they are not receiving from his school 
the benefits it ought to confer. Mr. Arnold says that * a hoy gets 
on in proportion to the time he is properly engaged at the desks;' 
without exactly going this length, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the duty performed there has a most important influence upon 
the hoy's education, for, from being thrown more upon his own 
resources, he learns the valuable lesson of self-exertion, and ac- 
quires confidence in his own powers and a capability of using them 
in overcoming or, at least, in struggling with difficulties. 

2. Preparation of lessons not to be permitted in scbool. 
This is the duty generally assigned to the children at the desks 
instead of the duties, mentioned above, which ought to be assigned, 
and it consists in getting them to pore over the book in which they 
will be called upon to answer when up at class, under the expecta- 
tion that they will be better able to pass — at least this is generally 
the cause given when one enquires as to the expected results, the 
true cause being, however, that pupils are set to prepare lessons, 
because the teachers do not know how to engage them profitably 
while they are themselves occupied in teaching on the floor. 

XMCr. Seenan on tbis. Mr. Keenan says, in his general report 
for 1855,^ ' I have come to the conclusion, after the most careful 
consideration, during a long experience of school management and 
school inspection, that this "preparing lessons" during school 
hours is the most pernicious and nugatory employment to which 
children can be put. I have rarely seen children ** preparing 
lessons " in a schoolroom who were not gazing at the book rather 
than reading it, and who did not rise from the counterfeit afflicted 
with drowsiness, listlessness, and slu<:gibhness. When teachers 
are asked why they resort to this baneful expedient, they reply by 
declaring their inability to invent employment for those classes 
that are not immediately under tuition ; but I cannot but regard 
this as an exhibition ofprofessional weakiiess^ if not of utter incapacitt/f 
on the part of those who state so.^ 

Teaobers' reasons considered. Some teachers state that the 
children are so busily engaged at home in the mornings and even- 

> iJeport of Commissioivets oi"Sa\ioTi«\^^\3i<iflLtiQii, Ireland, for 1855. 
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ings that they cannot possibly prepare there the reading lesson, or 
the ordinary tasks, and that therefore some time must necessarily 
be allowed for this duty in the school. This, however, is not cor- 
rect ; there is no child who could not find some small period of 
relaxation from work in which, if inclined, he could prepare the 
usual lessons, and this I have proved to be the case by utterly ex- 
cluding the duty from the school course in cases under my inspec- 
tion, and insisting upon its being done at home. I find that it is 
done now even in the very places where the teachers were the 
loudest in proclaiming its impossibility. The fact is, that so long 
as pupils are allowed to prepare the tasks, &c. in school; there is 
a strong temptation held out to them to neglect their preparation 
at home. * To aflbrd children opportunities in the schoolroom to 
prepare lessons is no encouragement to them to become students at 
home ; and its natural effect is to make the interval between the 
school hours of to-day and those of to-moiTOw an idle, thoughtless, 
destructive hiatus of daily occurrence in their education.' ^ 

"Vriiolly unsuited for young: obildren. But however wrong 
it is in the case of grown boys, it is exceedingly culpable and 
absurd in the case of young children in the junior classes, as they 
are quite unable to help themselves. These, however, are the very 
classes most frequently placed to learn lessons in the seats. The 
following moiety of a time table shows this. * It is,' Mr. Sheridan 
says,* * an exact copy of one which I found in a certain school, and 
something similar to which I found in at least a dozen others.' 



Time 


First Class 


Second Class 


10 tolOf 


i hour writing on slates 
1 hoiir Preparing Lessons 


Writing on paper 
Preparing Lessons 


10| to 12i 


Preparing Lessons 


Preparing Lessons 


12ito 1 


I hour Lessons 
^ hour Hecreation 


Lessons 
Recreation 


1 to 1£ 


I hour Lessons 
i hour Preparing Lessons 


Lessons 
Preparing Lessons 


15 t» 3i 


Preparing Lessons 


Arithmetic 


3ito 4 


Preparing Lessons 


J hour Preparing Lessons 
i hour Geography 



1 Report of Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education, Ireland, for 1855. 
Mr. Keenan's Report. 

See aJflO his Report for 1856, for a 



description of a school where prepara- 
tion of lessons is allowed. 

2 Report of Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education, Ireland, 1858. 
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That is, the lowest class ' prepared lessons ' for four homs and a 
half) and the next for two hours and a quarter. The more utterly 
unable they were to perform the task^ the longer they were k^t 
at it. 

Pupils sboald be actively employed. This occupation is so 
strongly condemned on all hands^ that it should no longer be found 
in any of our primary schools. And the only maxim followed 
should be, that * every child at every moment of the day shall he 
employed at some one of those duties for which a school is properly 
intended,^ This active employment will not only secure improve- 
ment directly, but indirectly also, by promoting good order and 
checking noise. 'Nothing,* says Lancaster, 'conduces so much 
to good order, or so effectually prevents the natural vivacity of 
children from being troublesome in school; as the active employ- 
ment of every boy in it.' 

3, Fell duty of eacb class and full time at eaob snbjeot 
to be specified. A time table should show to every one capable 
of understanding it, (1) What each child does during the day; 
and (2) The time he spends at each subject. Occasionally an 
exception to this general rule is allowable. Thus, for instance, 
the * reading-book lesson * consists of reading, meanings of words, 
subject-matter read, and spelling, to which is sometimes added 
an exercise on parsing. Again, the ' home lessons * consist of gram- 
mar, geography, spelling book, tables, composition, &c. ; and to 
enter the time for each of these subdivisions is not only uncalled 
for, but wrong. A strict adherence to a time table drawn out so 
much in detail would be impossible, or at best it would cramp the 
action of the master so much and so injudiciously as to interfere 
with his general usefulness. It is quite sufficient to mark the 
time for ' reading books ' and the time for * home lessons,' taken 
as a whole. It will not do, however, to unite subjects which are 
not generally taught together, or which are in themselves of 
importance. Thus, it would be wrong to say 'reading and 
dictation, one hour ; ' * geography and arithmetic, one hour and a 
half,' &c. 

Violations of tbis rule. In general, the time set apart for 
each subject is not accurately stated. The teachers regard the time 
as referring to all the classes instead of to each. Thus, suppose the 
following : — 



Time 


Ist Class 


2nd Class 


Sequel 


Third 


10 to lOf 


Reading 
Lesson 


Beading 
Lesson 


Reading 
Lesson 


ArithmeUc 
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which in reality means that each of the first three classes receives 
a reading lesson of forty-five minutes, while the other class prac- 
tises arithmetic for the same time; but the teachers generally 
intend such a statement of duty to mean that the three classes read 
inside the forty-five minutes — that, in fact, the forty-five minutes 
are divided among them, though not necessarily by giving fifteen 
minutes to each. They intend, however, the entire time to be 
understood as given to the arithmetic. We cannot thus find what 
time is devoted to reading in the first, or second, or sequel ; and, 
generally, it will be found that it is in the reading that the time 
table is most indefinite. The time spent at writing, arithmetic, 
geography, &c., is generally entered correctly, but the time for 
lesson books can only be guessed at. 

4. Two lessons on aritlimetio, floor and desks, — "Why 
ttd» suffgrestion was left. Arithmetic should be learned in the 
desks from books, and should be taught on the fioor without books 
"by the master himself. This was a suggestion merely to insure 
the teaching of arithmetic in classes under the master's eye, for the 
purpose of promoting quickness, testing rules passed over, and 
teaching notation, numeration, meanings of terms, proofs of rules, 
&c., which are properly taught in classes. A small portion of the 
day should be set apart for such purposes ; and this should be 
longer in the junior division than in the senior. 

5. Classes to l>e grrouped. By referring to a previous ob- 
servation, it will be seen that one great object ought to be to lessen 
the number of classes as much as possible. This may be judiciously 
done by uniting them occasionally. The third and fourth, for 
instance, may sometimes be joined to receive a lesson on the map, 
or on arithmetic, grammar, dictation, &c.; while the second and 
sequel may be united for a map lesson, arithmetic, writing, and, 
occasionally, for reading, tables, &c. ; thus forming only two classes 
out of four, and therefore doubling the time for each. The classes 
so formed should be treated exactly as if they were learning the 
same thing. If a class leamirg Simple Proportion, for instance, be 
joined with one in Reduction, they should both be taught what 
both understand. It will not do to give out a question in Propor- 
tion to one, and then a question in Reduction to the other ; for 
such a course is not grouping at all ; it is virtually teaching two 
distinct classes, distinct in every way except in the mere accident 
of standing close to each other on the fioor. 

6. Home lessons to be beard in drafts. See, for remarks 
upon this, the chapter specially devoted to 'Home Lessons.' 

7. Sacb subject sbonld gret a time in proportion to its 
importance. The important subjects are reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and these should be taught as daily lessons ; the others 
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may be taught on alternate days, if it is found necessary to do eo. 
Of the three important subjects, reading is the most important, a& 
it is the basis of all teaching. In the junior classes, therefore, iti 
* should form the chief portion of the children's duty. As pupils 
advance, the time for reading may be shortened, as they will hav^ 
acquired that mechanical dexterity which will prevent the neces-^ 
sity of explanations and minute directions. But even up till th^ 
close of the course ample time should be allowed to make the read- 
ing intellectual, easy, and fluent. Reading much is an essenti&I 
element of success. I think the first class should receive three 
lessons in reading daily ; the second, two at the least ; and the 
others, one. It would be better, however, if the first and second 
could receive three, and the next class two ; one, of suflicient 
length, is, in any case, suflicient for the advanced classes. 

8. Cliangres not to be many. The changes frequently recom- 
mended are half-hour changes — no lesson lasting longer' than this, 
and all lessons lasting the full time. This is not good either in 
theory or practice. All lessons are not of equal importance, and, 
therefore, should not receive equal times. A half-hour is also too 
little for most subjects. None but a very skilful teacher can teach 
a lesson well in this time, especially a reading lesson ; and as the 
majority of teachers are anything but skilful, a time table so 
arranged must prove ineffectual. 

9. Subjects are to follow eacb otber wbicb are of diiferent 
kinds. This rule is merely inserted to prevent the children from 
feeling wearied by the constant strain required when mechanical 
and mental subjects do not follow each other in proper order. 

10. Method of entering tbe duty on the sheet explained. 
The three rules given under this head refer to the mere entry of 
the work on the sheet. They have nothing to do with the quality 
of the work itself. The difficulty of teaching a school arises from 
the difficulty of keeping the children actively employed ; but the 
difficulty of making out a time table is in the method adopted. 
The two are perfectly distinct. To succeed in overcoming the one 
requires a man of rare ability, of superior professional skill, and 
great zeal and faithfulness ; but to meet the other requires simply 
ordinary intelligence and care. Teachers, in maldng out time tableSy 
forget that they should be simply copies of what is actually ^^ing on 
in their schools. They sit down and devise arrangements on paper, 
and then try to force the organisation of their schools to agree with 
what they have thus planned. This fault is almost universal, and 
is the fruitful source of so many complaints upon the teachers* part 
of the difficulty of adhering to the time tables of their schools. If 
teachers would but remember what a time table is, they would not 
fall into this error. It is a mere written statement of what is done^ 
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and^ therefore, before any can be drawn up properly, the system of 
which it proposes to be a copy must be in actual work. Some men 
can draw up a time table without seeing the working of a school, 
but it is only by forming in their imagination a picture of what 
they seek to represent. But even in this case the time table is but 
a copy — a copy of the details of this imaginary picture. 

Those who can do this are very few. To do it well requires a 
mind capable of conceiving, arranging, and remembering the multi- 
farious duties of an entire day's work for every child. A teacher 
need not place this strain upon his imagination. He has the actual 
materials upon which to work, and, by availing himself of them, 
he wiU be saved a great deal of trouble, and run no risk of failure. 
The proper course is, first, to teach the school as it ought to be 
taught, and then to copy the details of that teaching exactly into 
the time table. To bring the school up to the proper standard, I 
would recommend a plan like the following to be adopted : On 
Monday, teach the classes upon whatever plan is considered best, 
and make an entry on a slate of what each class actually did, the 
time engaged at each subject, and the nature of the teaching power 
employed. On that evening look over this ; and make alterations 
wherever such may be considered necessary, either as to the quan- 
tity of work done, the time in which it was done, the order of its 
parts, or the arrangement of the teachers ; being guided, however, 
by the day's experience. On Tuesday try this ; on that evening 
revise it, and so on, until it is certain that every child is actively 
engaged at the business proper for a school; that he receives as 
much as possible of the teacher's direct ttdtion, and that his time in the 
desks is p^'ojitahly spent ^ under proper supervision. When this is 
done, work the school for a few days in accordance with it, and 
then proceed to copy the details on the proper sheet. 

I am not an advocate for model time tables. I think every 
teacher and manager of a school ought to make out for himself 
that which is best suited to the circumstances of the locality. I 
truBt that the hints just given will assist them in doing this.^ 

Concluding^ bints on time tables. Before concluding this 
subject, I may add, (1) that less time ought to be given to * play' 
in country schools than in town schools ; (2) that it is sonietimes 
found of great advantage to let the junior classes out to play by 
themselves, so that the room may be quiet, for the better carrying 

1 For svatems of organisation, and 1862-3, p. 1107; 1865-6, p. 672; 

plans of time tables, see Manual of 1866-7, pp. 417 and 729; 1857-8, 

Method, by Rev. W. Ross, p. 170. p. 677; 1859, p. 260. Mr. Keenan's 

Joyce'8 School Management, part 1. Report upon School Organisation. 

Currie's School Management, chapter Report of Commissioners of National 

on Organisation. Min. of Council, School Education, Ireland, 1866. 
1848-9, vol. il p. 680 ; 1851-2, p. 310 ; 
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on of sucli a lesson as dictation^ &c. in the senior classes ; (3) that 
when the pupils go home to dinner or luncheon in the middle of 
the day, what is called the play-time ought not to be given ; (4) 
that in no case should it exceed thirty minutes, and that, in the 
majority of cases, it should range from ten minutes to twenty ; (5) 
that the children should know all the details for their respective 
classes; and (6) thatj when the time table is once made out, it must he 
strictly adhered to. 

11. XMConitors. In most schools, teachers will be obliged to 
make use of the assistance of monitors, paid or unpaid; but in 
doing this they must be careful to use them only when they 
cannot do otherwise, to appoint none but steady smart lads to the 
office, and to place them at such duties only as they will be 
capable of discharging. If these conditions are observed faithfully, 
a considerable advantage will result to the school in general, and, 
afi a consequence, to each particular child, the monitors themselves 
among the number. 

Prejudice agrainst. There is at present a serious prejudice 
against the use of monitors at all; but this has arisen from 
ignorance of their true functions, and from their being, in con- 
sequence of that ignorance, set to discharge duties for which they 
are wholly unfitted. The master uses them, not to keep children 
engaged at some useful occupation who would otherwise idle, but 
either that he may do little himself under the name of super- 
intending, or that he may devote the principal portion of his time 
to the advanced classes. When acting solely as a superintendent^ 
he is justly regarded by the people as no teacher-, for it is one 
thing to make others teach their best — which, after all, may be of 
small worth — and quite another thing to teach your best yourself. 
The teacher is paid for his services as a teacher, and the people 
have a right to receive the utmost possible of what they have 
purchased. A parent knows that he is not entitled to all of the 
master's time ; but he also knows that he is entitled to some of it, 
and that he does not receive his proper portion under the super- 
intending system. Did he receive it fairly, he could not object to 
receive, in addition, the labours of others, no matter how leas 
valuable those labours may be. It is in thus supplementing the 
just and adequate exertions of the master that monitors are of 
value. 

Opinions agrainst monitorial teaobingr. The Rev. J. Allen 
thus writes : ' I have been long desirous to get rid of the use of 
monitors, except for such parts of school discipline as approach to 
what is purely mechanical. The advocates of the monitorial 
system of instruction remind us that it is not their plan that one 
ignorant child should teach another; but that the schoolmaster 
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should diligently prepare his monitors^ and that these, when in- 
structed hy him, should become so many channels through which 
the teaching, derived from him as the source, should be carried 
over the whole school. But if it be granted that in ordinary cases 
the master has energy enough to do intellectually for his monitors 
what is needed, the most important point yet remains as to the 
power of moral training which such instructors are likely to ex- 
ercise over their pupils.* Mr. Cook says: *We cannot reflect 
upon the age or requirements of monitors without being struck 
with the absurdity of expecting any good results from their 
use.' The Rev. Mr. Moseley gives several examples, derived 
from his own experience of schools, to prove the following 
stafiements : (1) That the means of instruction afforded by the 
monitorial system in great schools, however well conducted, 
are inadequate. (2) The unfavourable influence of the moni- 
torial system in small schools is, however, yet more obvious 
than in large ones. (3) One of the characteristic faults of the 
monitorial system is the difficulty of getting up, by means of it, 
the efficiency of a school when it has been allowed to fall, or 
of creating an efficient school out of a mass of ignorant children. 

These objections are against the monitorial system, and not 
against the occasional use of monitors. The system thus con- 
demned is that of Bell and Lancaster, in which the children were 
arranged in a number of little classes each with a monitor at its 
head, and in which the master's duty was confined to the teaching 
of these monitors, to seeing that they did their duty to the best of 
their ability, and to the maintenance of order. ^ 

\01iat monitors may be used for. Monitors may be used 
to teach a spelling lesson, a lesson on tables, to teach the alphabet, 

* In the following extract from numbers of children into the same 
Mr. Keenan's Report, taken from the school, is the discovery of the diffi- 
Keport of the Commissioners of Na- cult.y of managing them. The indi- 
tional Education, Ireland, for 1866, vidual system of teaching required 
the history of monitors as aids to an enormous staff of masters, and 
teaching is ably traced from the iu- it was a system which educationists 
trodnction of the * monitorial system ' universal]}' condemned in relation to 
into public schools to its rejection, public schools ; but with one or two 
and from its re-introduction in an im- masters how were the large schools 
proved form up to the present time, to be conducted? In the year 1680, 
He says : — the Abbd de la Salle, then a canon 

* Large schools are a modern inven- in the Cathedral Church of Kheims, 
tion. Unt'l the education of the after establishing the Brothers of the 
people became a topic of national con- Christian Doctrine, originated the 
cera — which is an epoch of no very first great remedy, the system of 
remote date — the idea of large schools, si multaneous instruction, by which a 
or of organisation of any kind, or of large class, or sometimes the whole 
systems of teaching, occurred to no- school, could be instructed by the 
body : or at all events it was an idea same person. The education of a 
-which no one published to the world, large number now seemed practicable ; 
Coeval with the admission of large the system spread in Fiance; it was 
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&c., and other minor duties of this sort ; or they may be used in 
superintending children engaged at the silent occupation of the 



tried in Germany ; and finally, Pes- 
talozzi made it the groundwork of 
his plan of school organisation, and 
improved upon it very considerably. 
The simultaneous system had its de- 
fects; it was deficient in exactness 
from operating upon heterogeneous 
materials, an equal classitication be- 
ing out of the question; but it was 
the first great reform in tlie economy 
of teachmg which was tried and pur- 
sued to any extent. Some twenty 
years before the opening of De la 
Salle's first school at Kheims, were 
published the last of ihe writings of 
Pietro della Valle (II Pellegrino), the 
celebrated traveller in Turkey, E^y pt, 
Persia, India, &c., an English trans- 
lation of part of which appeared in 
1665; French, German, and Dutch 
translations having also been at va- 
riou'i times published. Delia Valle 
describes the habits and manners of 
the people of the countries in which 
he sojourned, with ability and accu- 
racy, and amonnst customs which he 
notices as being of ancient origin in 
the Kast, is an educational one, ac- 
cording to which children teach one 
another, that is, practise ^'mutvuil in- 
struction.'* Del a Valle told the re- 
markable circumstance with no pur- 
pose; and although it circulated in 
print in many laniiuages, it appears 
to have excited nothing like atten- 
tion- a circumstance which, consider- 
ing the time of its publication, does 
not strike a person as at all remark- 
able. In 1780, according to Count 
Laborde, in his "Plan d'Education 
pour les Enfans Pauvres," the mutual 
instruction system wa-^, to some ex- 
tent, tried by the Chevalier Paulet 
in France. Dr Bell went to Madras 
in the year 1789. The Military Or- 
phan Asylum at that place afforded 
his benevolent disposition a favour- 
able field for its exercise, and whether 
he had ever heard or read of the mu- 
tual instruction principle or not, he at 
all events struck upon the plan which 
solved the difliculty as to limited 
teaching power applied to large num- 
bers of pupils. One day, observing a 
young Malabar boy, who belonged to 
the Orphanage, writing on sand, and 



thinking the plan a good one for the 
teaching of writing, he requested the 
usher of the school to try it. The 
usher refused to adopt the strange 
system Dr. Bell then got one of the 
senior boys to try it, and the experi- 
ment of a boy teaching boys was so 
successful, that he extended the sys- 
tem until he had the school regularly 
conducted on an organisation based 
upon monitorial assistance. This 
was in the year 1791. The Madras 
Government, impressed with the 
utility of the scheme, patronised it 
warmly, and no experiment was ever 
tried under more favourable auspices 
or with more immediate success. Dr. 
Bell returned to England in 1797, 
publi^^hed an account of his system, 
and even organised a school in Lon- 
don, and another afterwards at Swan- 
age, upon the monitorial plan. In 
the year 1798, Joseph Lancaster 
opened the Borough-road School for 
the instruction of pobr children ; 
but he does not appear to have esta- 
blished his sciiool with the view of 
carrying out any precise edui ational 
reform, unless the cheapness of the 
tuition be called a reform, for he says 
in his own account of the school, " I 
knew of no modes of tuition but those 
usually in practice, and I had a prac- 
tical knowledge of them." In another 
place he says, " Though a system 
of order wab easily eslabli>hed, a new 
system of tuition was another thing, 
and to do this 1 found myself most 
unexpectedly and gradually ad- 
vancing." In the same account he 
says, " Many such experiments have 
been made, which proved quite use- 
less, and such as I should never at- 
tempt again. In other cases, I have 
gone the wrong way to work, and 
accidentally stumbled on the very 
object I was in quest of. The result 
has been a new and efficient system 
of education ; the principle of which 
is not only adapted to large manu- 
facturing districts, but, with little 
variation m the mode of applying it, 
to all the poor of the country, and to 
village schools." Lancaster soon be- 
came an enthusiast about the moni- 
torial system; he looked upon it as 
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desks. They can also be judiciously employed as monitors of 
order, &c. But in my opinion they cannot teach reading well. 



his own offspring;, and fought a hard 
battle afterwards for the credit of 
baviu^ originated it. He certainly 
was not before Bell, no more than 
Bell was before the Orientals, among 
whom an accident had suggested the 
scheme to him, or before Paulet the 
Frenchman; but Lancaster was the 
fin»t lo lead people to believe that 
multitudes could be as easily taught 
as individuals, and that a school to 
work well required only a superin- 
tendent to stHrt it into motion at 
first, and afterwards to watch its pro- 
gress. Pnidence is seldom the com- 
panion of enthusiasm ; and in the ex- 
citement of the moment, Lancaster 
made mo-t extravagant profesi'ions 
as to the magic spell of the monitorial 
system. In 180;^ the following an- 
nouncement was issued to the pub- 
Uc:- 

* *' The boys* school was instituted 
as a/ree school, by Joseph Lancaster, 
in 1801 ; and is actually extended to 
seven hundred hoys^ who are instruct- 
ed upon a plan entirely new; by 
means of which onk masi er alone 
can educate one thousand boys in 
reading, wr.ting, and arithmetic, as 
effectually, and with as little trouble, 
as twenty or thirty have ever been 
instructed by the usual modes of tui- 
tion." 

* The leading men of the time libe- 
rally supported the institution, the 
king himself subscribeil largely and 
became its patron ; everybody seemed 
to believe that a great discovery had 
been made, and to hope that a grand 
national amelioration would result 
from it. Schools were established in 
various parts of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, upon the system, and Lan- 
caster hinisell was invited to inaugu- 
rate and to organise many of them. 
On the Continent the interest in the 
new system was as great as at home. 
In Germany it was taken up with 
the same warmth as in England; 
in France .it also got a fooling; 
in Switzerland the intelligent and 
philosophic Pke Girard brought the 
deepest wisdom and coolest inve>stiga- 
tion to bear upon iu If it were sound 
in principle, it appeared to have the 
promise of a bright page in the annals 



of education ; but enthusiasts often 
inj ure the good cause they endeavour 
to advance, and this truism was 
never more lamentably exemplified 
than in the case of the monitorial 
system. Its supporters professed too 
much, tried too much, and accom- 
plished too little. The string of a 
harp at a prober tension gives a 
pleasing tone when touched ; but try 
to stretch it to an unlimited length, 
and it breaks and loses all quality of 
sound. The monitorial system was 
stretched too far; its promoters in 
most cases forgot to prepare the mo- 
nitors properly for their duties, and 
they destroyed their pupilary capa^- 
cities entirely by occupying them for 
nearly the whole length of the day as 
teachers. The reaction was quite as 
sudden and forcible as the original 
adoption of the system ; on all sides 
it was heard that the monitorial sys- 
tem was full of evil; the Prussian 
Government condemned it; the Ger- 
mans, in fact, almost universally pro- 
hibited it; the French Government 
pronounced it " la plus mauvaise de 
toutes les methodes, celle qui est la 
cause habituelle de tnnt d'abus et de 
desordres ; " and Mr. Joseph Kay says 
that whenever he addressed a German 
teacher on the subject of supplying 
monitors, he was immediately an- 
swered, *'(>h, we had enough of 
your Lancasterian methods; depend 
upon it we shall never try them 
again." Mr. David Stow, of Glasgow, 
in his " Training System," also pro- 
nounces very decidedly against mo- 
nitors. He says, "The attempt to 
communicate knowledge, or to train 
by monitors, deceives the public and 
ourselves, by raising undue expec- 
tations." The supporters and the 
opponents of the sj'stem ran into 
extremes ; one party said that a thou- 
sand children required only one adult 
master, another said that such a 
number of children required twenty 
masters ; one rejected the master as 
unnecessary and less useful than the 
monitors, the other rejected the moni- 
tors because their teaching was not 
as effective as that of the masters ; 
or, as it may be represented, one re- 
jected the gold because it was less 
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They have neither the skill which is requisite^ nor the knowledge 
of the meanings of words essentially necessary to make reading 



ugefui than the iron, the other re- 
jected the iron because it was less 
vcduahle than the gold ; there was no 
end to the controversy ; no mean to 
be struck between them ; and the 
longer the enthusiasts argued, the 
more unlikely were they to agree. I 
believe that, the mistakes of the pro- 
moters of the monitorial system were, 
that they did not select children who 
were sufficiently mature and intelli- 
gent for their duties; that they re- 
quired them to teach more than they 
were prepared for ; that the balance 
of the double capacity of the monitor, 
as teacher and pupil, was not main- 
tained ; that there was no course of 
special instruction given to them to 
qualify them for their duties and to 
make up for whatever time th^y were 
employed in teaching ; that they were 
not required to prepare themselves for 
the lessons whidi they were called up- 
on to teach ; that they were emplo^^ed 
at random, had charge of no particu- 
lar class, and had no set course of in- 
struction to impart; that the teachers 
were not properly drilled, trained, 
or qualified to control or prepare the 
monitors for their duties, and, above 
all, that the main, the higher, the es- 
sential part of the education of the 
pupils, was not given by the teachers 
themselves. These were grievous 
errors to have made; errors which 
show it to be no wonder that the 
monitorial system came into disre- 
pute. The most fatal error of all, 
however, the error from which all the 
other evils sprang, was that alluded 
to above, in respect to the double 
capacity of the monitor as teacher 
and pupil. Immediately that the 
pupil's employment as a monitor in- 
terfered with his business as a pupil, 
the fabric began to toUer; when the 
monitor remjiined teaching for the 
whole length of the <iay, the old 
structure was doomed, it soon crum- 
bled away, and lay in ruins and un- 
respected dust. It is, however, no 
imputation upon the strength of a 
horse, if you pldce an overload upon 
his shoulders, and find him unable to 
carry it ; it does not reflect upon the 
floating quality of a vessel, if you add 
pile upon pile to the cargo, and find 



it at last to sink ; it does not prove a 
carpenter to be worthless, if be fail , 
to slate the house, chisel the comioe- 
stones, and paint the panels of the 
doors ; and it certainly was no stigma 
upon the monitorial system to have 
been so roughly handled, so incon- 
siderately and absurdly tested, and 
so immoderately employed, whilst so 
egregiously misunderstood, and then 
to have experienced failure, and a 
general loss of public confidence. The 
schools of those who are indisposed 
to avail themselves of monitorial as- 
sistance are, as might naturally be 
expected, exhibiting the deficiencies 
and imperfections of the large school 
with an inadequate teaching staff. 
Mr. Kay observes, " The teachers are 
not assisted by monitors in Germany 
as in Switzerland, France, and Eng- 
land ; and this, I think, a very great 
error. I have often been in schocds 
in Prussia, where the teacher had 
about 100 children, of different de- 
grees of proficiency, to instruct in the 
same class-room, without any assist- 
ance whatever ; the consequence was 
that while he was teaching one class, 
the others were in disorder, and 
making noise enough to distract the 
attention of the children who were 
receiving instruction, as well as that 
of the teacher who was giving it." 
Unless the children are permitted 
to remain uninstriicted, in a school 
where the attendance is large, and 
the monitorial system not resorted to, 
a large staff of competent teachers 
must be employed to do a great deal 
which could be as well, if not better, 
done by monitors ; and this involves 
the countr}' in very considerable ex- 
pense. Mr. Kay refers to this point. 
"In Prussia," he says, "where they 
have no monitors, they are obliged to 
augment the number of their teachers 
very considerably ; and I have found 
in a small school, which could have 
been very easily managed by one 
teacher and some well-trained moni- 
tors, as many as three teachers, for 
each of whom good salaries bad to be 
provided, as well as houses and gar- 
dens." Thus the strong reaction 
against the monitorial system was 
nearly as deep an error as the on- 
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intelligent. They fail also in zeal and earnestness. I have found 
the following plan of using them very good. Suppose there were 



ginal mismanagement of the disciples 
of Lancaster and Bell. It is quite 
evident, however, from the tone of 
recent writers, that the Germans 
and others are comuig to a sense of 
thdr long-standing mistake on this 
question. Mr. Kay, speaking of the 
Prussians, says, "They have resolved, 
as 1 have alreaily mentioned, to em- 
ploy no monitors in the schools ; and 
as they are conscious that without 
them they require a much greater 
number of teachers, they have di- 
rected the inspectors to inform the 
county magistrates when two or more 
teachers are required by a parish, and 
the magistrates are, in these cases, 
authorised to oblige the parochial 
authorities to elect and support as 
many additional teachers as are ne- 
cessary. It often happens, however, 
that a parish, although ver}' popu- 
lous, is very poor, and unable to do 
more than support one teacher, even 
when the number of its children, of 
an age to attend school, is 120 or 
130. In these cases, all the children, 
of different ages and different degrees 
of proficiency, are assembled in one 
school-room under the care of only 
one teacher. Now it is evident, that 
no matter how clever such a teacher 
may be, it is utterly impossible for 
him to conduct such a school proper- 
ly. Even if the children were all of 
the same degree of proficiency, it 
would be impossible for one man to 
promote the individual development 
and education of so many scholars ; 
how much more so, when they are of 
different ages, and of different degrees 
of proficiency? This is the great 
fault of the Prussian village schools. 
They are, at present, actually retard- 
ing the progress of their own educa- 
tion by their too blind fear of doing 
so. They fear the evil effects of our 
old, absurd monitorial systems so 
much, as to refuse to reason calmly 
on the subject of monitorial assist- 
ance. But the evil will soon bring 
its own cure. They find that many 
' parishes, with more than a hundred 
children, cannot afford to support 
more than one teacher;" they clearly 
see that one is not enough for so 
many ; and that, owing to this paucity 



of masters, the education of the less 
intelligent children is neglected. They 
are really anxious to perfect theur 
schools; and where there is such a 
will, and such an experience as is 
possessed by the educational authori- 
ties in Prussia, or, in other words, by 
the Prussian people themselves, there 
the remedy will soon be applied. 
They are already, in some few quar- 
ters,* beginning to see their error, and 
not many years will pass ere a change 
will be introduced." The Commis- 
sioners of National Education have 
always encouraged monitorial teach- 
ing; they have seen that a child who 
is employed, at stated times, in the 
teaching of a class of his fellow pupils 
is rendering most valuable assistance 
to the master, is improving hims^ 
in knowledge, and is obtaining a 
taste, and undergoing the best pos- 
sible training for becoming a teacher. 
They approached the consideration of 
the question with the greatest care. 
They never contemplated conducting 
a large school solely by monitorial 
assistance ; nor did they ever permit 
their monitors to forget that they are 
pupils. The first regular monitors 
in the service of the Hoard were those 
in the Model Schools, Dublin, so far 
back as March 1833. Some were 
paid, and others acted gratuitously. 
One of the greatest prizes and high- 
est distinctions in the school was to 
attain to a monitorship. At one time 
during school hours the monitors 
taught some of the classes, and at 
another time they were themselves 
instructed; and, before school-hours 
there was a special course of instruc- 
tion always given them. The Com- 
missioners, in their Report for 1837, 
refer to a new system of remunerating 
this class of young persons, in the 
Model Schools they were intending 
to cLtablish throughout the country, 
which shows the permanency of the 
monitorial system at that early pe- 
riod in the history of the Board. 
They say, " that the money so paid 
(in school fees) shall constitute a 
school fund, and that it shall be di- 
vided into such proportions as we 
may determine, between the head 
master, his assistant, and the most 
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three drafts in the lowest class, whicli is ' the number that 
ought to be in it, and suppose that these were on the floor to 
receive ' a reading lesson ' of 45 minutes in a school in which 
there was but one teacher. Two monitors would be necessary, 
and these could assist in the following? order. In draft 1 the 
master could teach reading for, say, fifteen minutes, the time 
var^'ing by the circumstances of the class — during this time one 
monitor would be teaching draft 2 to spell on and ofi^ the book, 
and the other would be teaching draft 3 to count or add mentally. 
The master could then move from draft 1 to draft 2, and teach 
the children in it to read, the monitor of draft 2 going to draft 1 
and giving out the spelling, while the boy in draft 3 could diange 
from mental addition to the teaching of the alphabet, &c. The 



advanced of the monitors whom he 
may employ." The system was al- 
ways worked with moderation ; it 
was free from the wild pretensions of 
the plans of Bell and Lancasrer; and 
the pupilary and the monitorial func- 
tions were happily coalesced. It was 
the first rational trial, in my mind, 
which was given to monitorial teach- 
ing in these countries. In their Re- 
port fi)r 1846, the Commissioners re- 
fer to the fruits of the system ; they 
develop its organisation, and they 
announce their determination to ex- 
tend it to the Ordinary National 
Schools throughout the country. 
Each monitor was to serve for a period 
of four years : at the end of each year 
there was a sifting examination as to 
his proficiency; his teacher wns re- 
quired to em|)lov him mo erately as 
a monitor, and freely as a pupil : and 
his income increased each year up to 
tlie last of his service. Then the sys- 
tem received a further development, 
bj' the institution of a small staff of 
pupil -teachers in each of the Model 
Schools, who, in most cases, were ihe 
elite of those monitors who had com- 
pleted their fourth year of service. It 
should be remembered that the func- 
tions of I he pupil-teacher and the mo- 
nitor are very different ; the former is 
more of a teacher than a pupil, the lat- 
ter more of a pupil than a teacher. In 
1855 the monitorial system received 
a still further extension of its useful- 
ness, by the appointment of a number 
of junior paid monitors, commencing 
at eleven years of age, and serving 
for three years ; to receive 2/. for the 



first ye^r, ^l. the second, and 41 the 
third. If the conduct and attain- 
ments of a junior paid monitor l>e sa- 
tisfactory at the end of his period of 
service, he is then drafted into the 
ranks of the senior paid monitor*, to 
serve for four years more, and receiv- 
ing respectively each year, 5/. 6/1 8i. 
and 10/. The paid monitor is now 
eighteen years of age, and should he 
persevere in his intention to become 
a teacher, and exhibit the necessary 
qualification, he may then be ap- 
pointed to a pupil teachership in a 
District Model School, in which he 
remains for twelve months or two 
years. In this last stage, his profes- 
sional education is carried to such a 
degree, as to qualify him in the most 
superior way for the ofl[ices of teach- 
ing ; and af the expiration of his stay 
in the Model School, he is very 
likely at once nominated to the 
charge of an Ordinary National 
School. After serving a year or two 
as teacher of a school, and becoming 
acquainted with the ditliculties and 
the responsibilities of the position, 
he is then brought up to Dublin to 
receive a final course of training in 
the Central Institution, Marlborough 
Street. * * * * A monitorial 
system, such as I have described, can 
hardly fail: the country may, I 
think, well be proud of it ; and the 
more that it is developed, the less like- 
lihood is there of hearing complaint 
or cavil at its arrangements or sus- 
picion or hesitation as to the sound- 
ness and judiciousness of the princi- 
ples upon which it is established.' 
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toaster might then pass to draft 3 and teach it, while the monitor 
of that draft might teach tahles^ &c.^ to the class thus left vacant. 
The three drafts should be so near each other that, without 
actually interfering with each other, the master could make him- 
self certain that the lads were working correctly. Occasionally he 
could take up spelling, tables, &c., and see that these subjects 
were going on well. Paid monitors, pupil teachers, &c. may of 
course be employed in higher duties. 

Bxtra boor's teactain§r requisite. Monitors must be taught 
after hours, both as a compensation for the time they gave in 
teaching, and as a preparation for that teaching. They should 
also continue to discharge the same duties in the same class for a 
month at least. Change of teachers is bad for any class, and a 
continuance in office until some result could be shown is a good 
means of stimulating the monitor to faithfulness in performance of 
his duty. 

12. Order, value of. When anything is to be done, it is best to 
do it in an orderly manner. There are also many things in which 
attention to order not only is the best course to be adopted, but in 
which success would be impossible without it. Among these may 
be reckoned the teachiog of a primary school. Children are 
naturally restless, noisy, and prone to irregularity, so that when 
many of them are together it would be impossible to direct their 
efforts to any good end, imless under a proper controlling and 
governing power ; but by strict attention to the rules of order and 
discipliue we can make even their natural restlessness contribute 
to their advancement. 

Order may be carried too far. Order may, however, be 
carried too far, and in that case it is an evil. Too many 
arrangements to secure precision, attention, silence, &c. clog the 
wheels of the machine and destroy its usefulness. The advantage 
of order and discipline is m facilitating the performance of the day's 
duties, and therefore there is an error in every system in which 
time is spent on the mere maintenance of order, that could be 
given effectively to the real business of the school. Over-drill is 
very often practised, and, though drill is very good, it becomes 
when in excess a nuisance. The following style, which I have 
sometimes met with, I consider exceedingly objectionable, from 
the unnecessary loss of time involved. A class, for instance, 
engaged at arithmetic in desks is about to be taught a reading 
lesson on the floor. The master gives the following orders : — 

Attention, Boys look at the master. 

Pencils down. They place the pencils at the top of the desk. 

Prepare dates. They grasp the slates by two comers. 

V 
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Shmo slates. They turn them round, and slope them a little towards 

the breast. 
In. ' They place them in the grooves made in the desks for theii 

reception. 
Hands up. Both hands extended upwards ; to show, I suppose, that 

the slates and pencils are laid down. 
Down. Hands placed on the knees. 

To the left {or right) face. Turn to the side mentioned, half round. 
Hands up. Both hands raised again. 
Horizmtally. Hands extended slightly above, and parallel to the 

desk. 
Dovm. Placed, one on the desk the boys sit in, and the other on 

the back of the next. This is generally done with a smart 

noise. 
Out. Pupils, supporting themselves on their hands, spring out of 

the forms and stand upright between the desks. 
Fold arms. They cross their arms on their breasts. 
•Slow march. They move one after another to the place indicated, 

keeping step, and making a distinct noise with their feet 

These orders may seem exaggerated, but I have met with them 
in most large schools, chiefly model schools, and in some smaller 
country schools whose masters imitate 'not wisely but too well' 
But, bad as these are, the case i^ often even worse, for some 
teachers who are extreme lovers of regularity and precision give 
the orders over and over again until they get perfect imiformity 
of action from the whole class. Thus, if the slates at the order 
* shoWy' or * in^ are not placed where desired so simultaneously as 
to produce but one effect, those fastidious persons will go over the 
performance for many minutes, often wasting as long in this as 
would serve to teach an ordinary school lesson. Children so 
drilled must be disgusted with order. It must be a sad bore to 
them. They who adopt this system mistake order for the end of 
education ; and it will be found in such schools that not only is 
every movement and motion made by rule, but every answer is 
generally by guess. 

Befeots of over-drillingr in tbe example Just griven. In 
the example just given, what the master wanted was (1) that the 
slates and pencils should be quietly and quickly put into their 
proper places, and (2) that the children should form round him- 
self on the floor rapidly, but without confusion. Will any one 
say that these objects were best effected by the method he adopted F 
In my opinion he not only took the longest plan of arriving at the 
desired result, but he impeded the business of the entire school, 
for no business could possibly go on in any class so long as another 
ciass was obeying such multifarious and noisy commands. 
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"Wliat ouffbt to bavo been done. The class should have 
been so trained to habits of order and obedience that, at the simple 
telling of them what they were to do, either verbally, or, better, by 
a signal known to all, such as a single touch on a small bell, they 
would do it, when left to themselves, exactly as it ought to be done. 
Giving boys instructions regarding every step necessary to attain the 
desired end is simply to drill them, and to do so at such time is a 
violation of the great rule — a time and a place for everything, and 
everything in its proper time and place. Boys thus in leading strings 
can no more be said to possess habits of order than the recruit as 
yet in the hands of the drill-sergeant can be said to be a disciplined 
soldier. Suppose the master had said to the class, ' You are to form 
here for a reading lesson,' the boys should, of themselves, have 
placed the pencils and slates in their proper places, got out, and 
moved (not marched, for I do not approve of that solid tramping 
of the feet which is called marching) one after the other to the 
draft circle without noise or confusion. When so left to themselves 
a boy may indeed be, now and then, a little behind the others, but 
the fault is of much less consequence than the extreme waste of 
time which absolute precision requires. It is an error, too, whose 
punishment, if it is thought necessary to punish for it, should fall 
upon the boy himself and not on the whole class, and one which 
ought to be corrected by remarks directed persoAally to him. 

Objections considered. It will be said that it is by such 
orders that boys are taught. I answer that it is not to teach them 
that this system is in general practised, being used even when 
boys are already fully drilled j and (2) that it is not the best way 
to teach them. The best way to teach a child how to do anything 
is to give him, at first, general hints for his guidance, then leave 
him to do what he can, and point out to him whatever defects 
were noticed in his method. Depend upon it such a system of 
multiplied directions is wholly unnecessary, and I am particular 
in condemning it because it is very generally practised, and very 
far from being agreeable to the parents of the children. I have 
known several schools that became highly unpopular from this 
cause alone. 

This is an instance of the evils of excess; but though the excess 
of order, like the excess of everything, is in reality a fault, it is not 
so frequently met with as is the entire absence of order, or of 
attention to its chief rules. The point to which teachers ought to 
attain is that which lies between too great formality on the one 
hand, and too great freedom of action on the other. 

Principles of order in one role. The whole principles of 
order may be embodied in the one sentence—' a proper time 
and place for everything (and every person), and everything 

u2 
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in its own time and place.' There should be a proper time for 
everything included in the school business, and everything should 
be done in the time thus set apart, and in none other. There 
should also be a proper place for everything, and everything should 
be kept in that place. There is no better test of a master's skilly 
ingenuity, talent, and general fitness, than his adherence to this 
comprehensive rule. 

Violations of tbis rale exemplified. Every article in the 
school should be easy of access, yet not loosely thrown aside. In 
some schools the copybooks are thrown into the press ; the slates 
left here and there ; the books lie scattered, like litter, over the 
benches and in the windows ; the tablets are hung in numbers upon 
one or two pins, so that'all have frequently to be disturbed before 
the one sought for is procured ; the black-board is left to lie in some 
neglected corner of the room, or, as I have sometimes seen, made 
to screen the sweepings of the floor, or the fuel, from the gaze of 
strangers ; and the maps are suspended behind desks, so that a 
class could not be formed before them. All these are gross viola- 
tions of the principles of order, and impede the progress of the * 
school more than it is easy to calculate. 

Remedy, The copybooks should be kept as I have previously 
explained ; ^ there should be a double supply of slates for the desks 
and floor — the one should be kept always in the desks, and the 
other in some convenient corner of the press or of the room ; each 
tablet should have a pin for itself, and this pin should not be driven 
into the walls, but into rails put up for the purpose ; the black- 
hoards should be suspended from hooks in each draft space, one, 
however, being left on the easel : a piece of sponge, or other suit- 
able rubber to remove the chalk, should be attached by a string to 
each ; the pens and pencils should be kept in separate boxes, and 
the ink boUleSy as before stated, should be fixed in the desks j the 
books of the school should be arranged in the press as books are on 
the shelves of a library, so that they may be got without trouble ; 
and when the children bring books daily to school, they should be 
kept with them, so as to look as little confused as possible, and to 
be easily available when wanted. 

Pupils sbould not bring- books to sobool. But as a general 
rule, I do not think the pupils should bring any books to school 
with them. They are not permitted to use the reading books except 
when up iu class, and there should always be a stock on hand fur 
this purpose ; and when saying the home lessons, one book, in the 
hands of the master, is sufficient. Arithmetics, &c., should always 
be supplied from the school stock ; they should be given out daily, 
and coUected back when not in use. When children bring theii 

1 Pp. 74 and 89. 
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own books they must either carry them about wherever they go, 
which is in most cases unsightly, inconvenient, or impossible, or 
they must place them on one side. If they place them on the 
desks, they create confusion and disorder; if in receptacles set 
apart for the purpose, time is wasted in going for them — when 
called to class they cannot come, they must go for their books. 
Straps and bags are encumbrances, and, in country schools, very 
rarely seen. 

WeoeMity for cap rack. Another source of disorder is in the 
manner in which children throw their caps about. No place is set 
apart in many schools for them, and, in consequence, they, and the 
cloaks and bonnets of the girls, are thrown in a heap in one comer 
of the room, scattered over the desks, hung on the tablet pins, or 
else left in the windows. In such cases the appearance of the 
room is always unsightly, and when allowing the children out for 
play or any other purpose, the utmost noise, confusion, and waste 
of time invariably are met with. A cheap cap rack is very inex- 
pensive, and there are few teachers who could not make one for 
themselves. A very convenient one consists of six or seven rails, 
about three inches broad, and of adequate length. In these there 
should be placed suitable pins to hold the articles. Nails are not 
good, but will answer if nothing better can be readily procured. 
These rails should be attached to the wall near the door, so that 
the children going in or out can reach them without trouble. 

Tablets and mapst bow to suspend. The tablets and maps 
should be suspended where they can be got at without going 
through the desks, and, if possible, where a class could form round 
them, in order to prevent the waste of time that otherwise takes 
place in unhooking and removing them. In fact, it may be laid 
down as a general rule, so far as maps are concerned, that there 
should be as many places of suspension as there are draft spaces. 
If there are many maps, they can be suspended over each other. 

The maps in ordinary use have to be rolled up by hand. This 
is not always easily done, as they are sometimes placed high up, 
and very frequently it is the cause of great confusion and waste of 
time, and of injury to the maps themselves, from the tendency to 
leave them exposed to the sweepings of the room. To remedy 
this, detach the round roller from the bottom and place it at the 
top of the map, and the board at the top place at the foot. This 
allows of the suspension of the map in a little frame, and, if pro- 
vided with mountings, as in window blinds, it can be easily rolled 
and unrolled by merely pulling a string. If the frame be made 
large enough two or more maps can be mounted in it, and this will 
economise the wall space considerably. 

mneii walls are damp. Owing to the dampness of the walla 
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of some houses, maps, tablets, &c. camiot be suspended from tbem 
without immediate damage. In this case, long pins should be 
used, so as to prevent the maps from touching the walls in any 
place ; but the best plan is to mount them in a movable stand, 
something like a clothes' horse — on the roller system — placing two 
or three, or more, to each stand. This will almost effectually pre- 
serve them, even in the dampest houses. The black-board can be 
inserted into the lower part. of this frame, if found necessary. 

Pointers. These are indispensable for map teaching. They 
should be made neatly, and suspended close to the maps themselves, 
so as to be always at hand. Teachers should get over the idea that 
anything — a rule, a pen, a pencil, a walking-stick — ^will do for a 
pointer. Nothing should be used but what has been specially made 
for the purpose. It will in general look best ; and from being 
used for but one thing, it will be less likely to require always look- 
ing for. In fact, unless every article necessary for the progress of 
the children is in its own place, time will be wasted, and the rules 
of good order violated. 

Evil of pupils moving- firom tboir places wlien tbey like. 
In some schools, pupils go out, or to the fire, or to any other place 
in the room, when they please. This is exceedingly objectionable. 
It not only creates irregularities of various sorts, noise, and con- 
fusion, but in the case of going out it sometimes leads to serious 
improprieties. Pupils should not be allowed to leave their 
proper duties except by the consent of the master, or of some 
responsible person appointed by him. And no more than one, or, 
at the most, two, should be permitted to go out at a time. When 
more go out, the companionship protracts their stay ; and this 
is not only an injury to themselves, but an injustice to the 
others, and when they are seen by persons passing the school- 
grounds, it is a certain means of gaining a bad character for the 
establishment. 

Pupils who go to the fire at pleasure can settle down steadily 
to nothing. They are always either at the fire, or anxiously waiting 
an opportunity to go to it. A crowd in such a school always 
gathers round the fire, and idleoess, talking, scrambling, and push- 
ing are the consequences ; and, in the struggle, the small children 
— the 'ones to whom the fire is the most necessary — are shut out. 
No child should, as a general rule, be permitted to go to the fire, 
for the room should be heated to the temperature that would make 
their going unnecessary. In cases, however, where an exception 
to this rule is called for, the draft to be taught may be assembled 
in front of the fire, for they will thus be warmed without inter- 
fering with their duties. 

Calling out for wbat is wanted. In other schools, when 
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boys wish for anything, they either call out, or else come up to the 
master, interrupting him, no matter at what business he may be 
engaged. This is not only disorderly, but unmannerly ^ and should 
be commented upon from both points of view. A breach of good 
manners should never be allowed to pass unnoticed, were it only 
for the purpose of preserving good order in the school. A classical 
teacher of my acquaintance maintains silence by simply convincing 
his children that noise is a breach of good manners. He represents 
to his children that they are in his house, imder his roof, and that, 
if noisy and inattentive to what he says, they will be guilty of 
conduct that he himself would not possibly be guilty of under 
theirs. He asks them how they would regard him if, when at 
their fathers' houses, he talked so loudly as to disturb every person 
near him, and so unceasingly as to attend to nothing that others 
said. They know that such conduct is wrong in the extreme, and 
they soon learn the lesson he seeks to teach them. 

Remedy. When boys have any request to make, they should 
hold up a hand, and the master or monitor should attend to them 
as quickly as possible. It is a bad thing to try the patience of 
children too far. If it is absolutely necessary for them to speak to 
the master, they should be taught to wait quietly until he is dis- 
engaged. 

MConitors of order. In other schools, when pens, pencils, &c. 
are required, or when books, &c. are to be collected, the children 
do not know upon whom falls the duty. There should always be 
a person distinctly appointed for such offices. The last boy in the 
class is the best to depute ; better, I think, than the first boy, as 
choosing him will impede the business of the class less. The 
pupils, suppose, stand in class. The last boy gets the books, and 
gives one to each, beginning with the first, and retaining one for 
himself as he falls into his place. When about to collect them, 
he stations himself at the top of the class, and as the boys pass 
him in going to their seats, he receives the books which they 
deposit in his hand. Little details of this kind afford, as Mr. 
Keenan says, invaluable opportunities to an intelligent teacher 
for the cultivation of habits of taste, and business, and accuracy in 
his pupils.' 

Trifles most important. It may appear to some that these 
details are too minute and trifling, but what are often called trifles 
are in reality of great importance. ' It is only an inspector that 
can accurately understand the inconvenience which results from 
inattention to apparent trifles. These arrangements often make all 
the difference between an ill-conducted and a well-conducted 
school ; and I have known a master's labours entirely thrown away, 
and himself worn out and dispirited, from a mere neglect and in- 
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difference to puch slight matters.' So writes Mr. Mitchell^ in hifl 
Report for 1848; while Mr. Kennedy, in his Report for 1869, 
bears testimony to the value of * trifles ' in the following words : 
' K I were to name any one point of excellence more than another 
to which I think the success of the Lancaster and Rochdale schools 
is owing, and in which their merit lies, I should say that it was an 
attention to mmtdiieJ 

13. BisoipUne defined. With regard to discipline, it may be 
said ' to secure from the pupils subordination to the authority of 
the teachers, submission to the rules and regulations of the school, 
respect for superiors, the cultivation of decorum, and devotion to 
study ; and the best system of discipline is that which secures 
most of these advantages with the least amount of restraint, harsh- 
ness, or chastisement.^ Discipline also secures good conduct, 
gentleness of disposition, and kindness of manner and behaviour. 
It is chiefly instrumental, in fact, in forming the character of the 
child. He who would seek to form this correctly has to contend 
with anger and violence, with a proneness to wrangling, and with 
the many difficulties attending on the inculcation of truth, frank- 
ness, honesty, candour, and obedience. 

An§rer and passion. Anger and passion are naturally found 
most where the governing powers of the mind are weakest, and 
hence they are, almost universally, met with in children. But 
children are angry from imitation, as well as from mental defect. 
They witness angry outbursts of passion in their parents, in the 
servants, their friends and acquaintances ,* and as they are ever 
open to impressions for good or ill, similar faults are rapidly de- 
veloped in themselves, and become apparent in rough contentions 
with brothers and sisters, or with school companions. It is incum- 
bent, therefore, upon all persons in charge of children — but espe- 
cially upon those in whose hands is the chief formation of their 
character, and to whom they look instinctively for guidance — ^to 
refrain from angry expressions, and even from angry looks. 

When children are detected in bursts of anger among themselves, 
in quarrelling, in speaking harshly and cuttingly to each other, the 
master should reprove them ; but he should do so with mildness 
and temper, for otherwise he may do harm under the hope of doing 
good. If he command them to cease, speak to them dogmatically 
and dictatorially — he may gain obedience for the time, but he will 
merely cover over the angry fires. They will smoulder, and he 
ready to burst out again with violence when opportunity offers. 
He must extinguish the evil, and not merely repress it ; and this 
he can do only by appealing to the higher portions of their nature, 

1 Rep. of Nat. Educ. Ireland, vol. for 1855 ; Mr. Keenan's Gen. Rep. 
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to the kindliness of disposition which lurks more or less in the 
breast of every one, to their sense of right, to their reverence for 
Him who said, * The children of God must not strive.' They 
must learn the great lesson that, as quarrelling is sinful in itself 
—quite irrespective of what they may be contending about— they 
are not to indulge in it, whether their side of the dispute is right 
or wrong. 'The boy,' says Mra Fry, 'who is accustomed to 
maintain angrily the superiority of his top, will when a man angrily 
maintain the superiority of his creed ; the girl who is allowed to 
quarrel for precedence in the use of a toy or book, will when a 
woman disturb the peace of her family by jealous contention and 
pertinacity.' 

Quarrelling among children often proceeds from their unwilling- 
ness to make those little concessions which grown people lind 
incumbent on them to make in social intercourse. The important 
lesson of mutticdly yielding a little, if once learned, would prevent 
many a contention. It cannot, therefore, be commenced too soon. 
When teachers find that two opposite opinions are angrily maio- 
tained in their entirety, they should endeavour to bring about 
those small concessions which will make them coalesce, and so 
produce peace and harmony. 

Every outburst of passion may be made a means for the im- 
provement of all. It therefore should not only be privately but 
publicly checked — not necessarily punished, but stopped— and 
occasion should always be taken to obtain an expression of regret 
from those who are in error, and while condemning the fault, the 
manliness of confessing it ought to be praised. Children should, 
however, not only avoid the fault of quarrelling, but they should 
act with openness of heart and with good nature towards each other. 
To refrain from error is but a negative virtue after all. 

Tmtb. Children should also be carefully brought up to habits 
of truthfulness, until they would as soon think of committing a 
theft as of telling a lie. To speak what is quite untrue, knowing 
it to be so, is not only a wicked and mean act, such as no man 
with love for God or for himself would be guilty of, but it is a 
silly act It is meany because it proceeds from a cringing spirit. 
The liar's mind is always sordid and low ; and the liar himself, 
though he may be successful through his cunning, can never be great 
or noble. It is wicked, because an evil in itself, as well as a per- 
version of the great gift of speech with which God endowed us, 
and intended as a blessing. It is sinful, because strictly forbidden 
by Him who is the Father of Truth. But it is a folly, inasmuch 
as it generally defeats its own purpose. Very few believe a wilful 
lie, and the habit of lying is very easily detected. He who gains 
the reputation of telling lies cannot hope to be believed even when 
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speaking truly. None but a fool would willingly lie. There are 
80 many circumstances connected with even the simplest narrative, 
that any misstatement is easily detected. 

Bquivooation and exaflrseration. Again, though a child 
may not speak what is absolutely incorrect, he may equivocate — he 
may use a set of words whose meaning may conceivably be true, 
but which in their ordinary acceptation express what is false. This 
is a want of sincerity, of that openness of character and in- 
genuousness that ought always to characterise childhood, and must 
be as strictly checked as even direct falsehood. Those who commit 
this fault are very prone also to the fault of exaggeration. If re- 
lating any circumstance they will not confine themselves to the 
incidents as they occurred, though these may be sufficiently 
wonderful in themselves ; they will add or diminish, in order to 
increase the effect. If six men were fighting, it is related that 
there were ten or twelve ; if a dozen of birds were killed, the 
number when told is a dozen or two, &c. This fault, as Dr. 
Johnson says, is more the result of ' carelessness about truth than 
intentional lying,' but it is nevertheless a fault strongly deserving 
of censure and correction. 

Attention and perseverance. Discipline may also be made 
the means of forming habits of attention and perseverance, two 
virtues which, probably more than any others, are to the student 
the conditions and causes of his success. These virtues are not 
natural to children; they require special cultivation. Children, 
generally, attend to what is new; but when the novelty dis- 
appears, they become careless and indifferent, listless and apathetic. 
They are too energetic at first, and too sluggish in the end. The 
master ought to restrain this excess of zeal at the commencement, 
to treasure up the energy they would squander themselves if per- 
mitted, and to sustain it when about to flag. He should create in 
his children purity of motives. He should accustom them to do 
a thing simply because it is right to do it, and not because it is 
pleasant or novel ; and he should not be too ready in rendering 
them assistance in overcoming whatever little difficulties present 
themselves. Every effort should be made by the student himself, 
of course encouraged and directed by the master, before he can 
legitimately claim help, and, before giving it, the student should be 
called upon to explain what he has done himself to attain success. 
If the efforts prove to have been desultory and weak, he should be 
encouraged to try again ; if they have been continuous and intel- 
lectual, but unsuccessful, their defects should be pointed out, and 
he should then be left to reach the goal himself by the light thus 
thrown before him. A child ought not to be allowed to leave a 
thing imfinished. Whatever he begins to do, he should be caused 
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to complete, no matter how much he may come to dislike it. He 
-will thus learn habits of perseverance, and the value of prudence 
and forethought when about to undertake any business. 

Obedience. This is a most important virtue, and in children 
it is most essential, for without obedience from them we are 
powerless. Obedience, however, to be thoroughly valuable, must 
be cheerful and willing. It very often is tardy, hesitating, languid, 
dilatory, and often is the result either of threats or of punishment. It 
may, on the other hand, be brought about by entreaty, by argu- 
ment, by persuasion, or from a strong liking for the duty assigned. 
But obedience so produced is not the kind with which the teacher 
ought to rest satisfied, or by which he will succeed in governing 
his school. 

Kind of. The obedience of a child should be prompt, active, 
and unhesitating j it should command his whole attention, and be 
the result neither of threats nor pimishment, argument nor feeling, 
but it should spring solely from a sense of duty in submitting to 
authority. When told to do anything, it ought not to enter into 
his head to sift the why and the wherefore. He should feel that he 
cannot but obey. Children are not sufficiently rational, nor are 
their motives sufficiently pure, to make an appeal to their j udgment 
judicious. ' It is impossible,' as Abbot says, * to govern a child by 
mere argument ; many cases must occur in which it will be in- 
capable of seeing the reasonableness and propriety of the command, 
and often its wishes vdll be so strongly opposed to duty, that all 
efforts to convince it will be in vain.' The first thing, then, to be 
aimed at, is to bring the child under perfect subjection ; to teach 
him that he must obey, and to accustom him to immediate and 
cheerful acquiescence in the will of his teacher. This is true 
obedience, and this is absolutely necessary to good government. 
Children very often resist, but when they find that resistance is 
useless, they soon sink down into submission ; and when the habit 
of obedience is once formed, it smoothes the way to the attain- 
ment of the most perfect discipline, unaccompanied with trouble 
or crossness, and to the acquisition of every legitimate success. 

Bow to grovem. But the question arises, ' By what means are 
pupils to be taught submission to authority ? ' I give the answer 
in the words of another, * By kindness, patience, undeviating firm- 
ness of purpose, and a strict regard to principle in all our dealings 
with them.' Never treat a child harshly, for hve is a great incen- 
tive to obedience. Never manifest impatience at its little efforts, 
or any want of forbearance, for gratitude is a great incentive to 
obedience. Never show a want of principle— /otYA in the person 
who issues the command generally secures promptness in com- 
plying with the orders ; and finally, never give a command which 
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you do not intend to be obeyed to tbe letter, for there is no mow 
certain way of habituating a child to disregud of instructions and 
neglect than this. No matter how trifling the command may be, 
see that it is fully and implicitly obeyed, and see also that the 
obedience, when it ought to be so, is continuous. In many cases 
I have seen masters call for silence every minute or so. The 
pupils obeyed him for the instant, but relapsed inunediately after- 
wards into noise and confusion. 

Again, when disobedience leads, as it often does, to mischief, to 
the destruction of property, infliction of pain, &c., do not punish so 
much lor the efiect as for the cause. Appear always as if you 
were noticing their efforts to do right, for a consciousness of having 
our good actions known is a most certain stimulant for prolonging 
them. Children exhibit every diversity of temper and disposition. 
A kind look or a pleasant word will be sufficient for one ; another 
may require gentle admonition ; in another case severe rebuke 
must be resorted to ; in a few cases — and I am happy to say that 
it is only in a few — corporal punishment must be inflicted with 
more or less severity. 

Punislimeiit. In the selection of the punishment, and in 
its mode of administration, the teacher should exhibit peculiar 
judgment, but, above even it, he should exhibit temper and 
humanity. Corporal punishment cannot be wholly dispensed 
with, but it should not be inflicted until all other methods have 
failed. Teachers are by no means careful enough in obeying this 
rule. It is very common to see them striking the boys on the 
head or across the fingers with a cane or pointer, or boxing their 
ears with violence, and this, perhaps, from some very trifling 
cause. Such conduct is unpardonable. Corporal punishment 
ought not to be inflicted hastily, or with an improper instrument, 
or on a wrong part of the body — never about the head j but it is 
wonderful how very little of corporal punishment is required for 
the maintenance of order and discipline. In the very best schools 
with which I am acquainted, it is almost imknown. 

Panisbinent is often a substitute for discipline. ^Dis- 
cipline,' as Mr. Keenan says,^ * does not necessarily imply correction 
— it is only when discipline /ae& that correction becomes necessary. 
The infliction of punishment, if it show anything in relation to the 
system of discipline in a school, it is that the system is bad or in- 
effective. In nine cases out of every ten, punishment is resorted to 
as a substitute for discipline, rather than as a means of sustaining 
it.' If the government of a school is imvarying and correct, severity 
will very seldom be required j and if, when required, the pumsh- 

1 Rep. of Nat. Edac Ireland, vol. for 1855 ; Mr. Keenan's Gen. Rep. 
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ment is inflicted more in sorrow than in anger^ and with the neces- 
sary solemoity, the necessity for it will soon disappear. Children 
should not he punished when the wrong was not intentional, other- 
wise they would soon see no difference hetween voluntary and in- 
voluntary acts. Their sense of justice would be blunted, and their 
faith in correctness of principle would be destroyed. 

Sbould be by tbe principal teaobor. The chantisement of 
a child should in all cases be inflicted by the principal teacher. 
When a pupil misbehaves, the duty of an assistant teacher is 
simply to represent the misconduct to the principal teacher, on no 
account taking on himself the function of measuring or inflicting 
the punishment, or in any manner abusing or ill-treating the offend- 
ing child. 

Rewards. As children must be reprimanded and otherwise 
punished for faults, so ought they also to be rewarded for good 
actions, not as a motive for the performance of them, but as a 
means of marking how highly good actions are valued. Remem- 
ber, however, that a frequent recourse either to rewards or punish- 
ments deadens their effects. A child who is frequently subjected 
to punishment will, in the end, become hardened and callous ; and 
• lie who is always receiving rewards will be always expectinjr them. 
He vnll grow so accustomed to these stimulants that he will soon 
be unable or unwilling to act without them. Praise and blame are 
species of rewards and punishments, and, therefore, they also must 
be administered sparingly. A child may be called good or bad, 
pleasing or disagreeable, until he vdll listen to either character 
with indiflBrence. 

Valae of discipline. By the steady and temperate enforce- 
ment of discipline, some of the greatest of the benefits of education 
are produced. The habits of regularity and discipline which pupils 
acquire in a well-governed school, are even more valuable than 
their literary advancement. Reading may lead to mischief, know- 
ledge may be abused, skill may be misdirected, but the fruits of 
early obedience, regularity, and discipline are everlasting and ever 
beneficial. 

Constant employment a §rood means of discipline. Much 
of the failings of discipline and order in a school would be removed 
were the children kept constantly employed : it is the best way to 
prevent talking, confusion, restlessness, mischief, and bad hnbits. 
They should, therefore, never be allowed to idle, yet never be 
allowed to grow weary by detaining them too long at one subject. 
This is difficult. Proper organisation is the basis of success, but it 
is the master's eye which should control the school. It should 
be everywhere : the pupils should feel its influence continually, 
and be convinced that they cax^not possibly idle or talk without 
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discoveiy. It is in this that the whole secret lies. The teacher 
should be able not only to keep up the attention of the particular 
class to which he is giving instruction, but should at the same 
time possess an accurate perception of everything that is going on 
around him. If he woiid have the hearty co-operation of his 
children, pupil- teachers or monitors, he must impress them strongly 
with the idea that he can do this, and that because he possesses 
the power he can, at any time, appreciate the exertions they are 
making. To do this effectually requires a keen eye and a master 
mind ; to accomplish it in its fullest extent is what few attain to, 
and many are prevented from attempting it owing to the defective 
organisation of their schools. 

14. ITeatness and cleanliness closely connooted willi 
§rood order. These are very intimately connected with good order 
and discipline. Whatever value they may possess in other cases, 
they are beyond price when exercising their influence over a schooL 
Children living for many hours of the day under the immediate 
influence of neatness and cleanliness, become gradually and uncon- 
sciously affected by them. Their good qualities become a part of 
their very nature, and are as certain in their action afterwards as 
the mental culture they receive. Dr. Newell says : ' Spelling, read- 
ing, writing, must be taught to each succeeding generation, and to 
every individual of it, but the inculcation of habits of cleanliness 
and decency carries with it an hereditary morality, if I may so 
speak, that descends from parent to child, and whose influence is 
felt by succeeding generations.' Children who have acquired in 
school orderly and cleanly habits will, when they become parents, 
be almost certain to impart these virtues to their children by 
precept and example, and these in their turn will do the same 
to the next generation. A filthy, disorderly, irregular school 
will form habits just as lasting as the habits of neatness and 
tidiness. It is difficult, therefore, to say how much harm is in 
reality done by the influence of such a school, or how much good 
by one whose aspect, general appearance, and arrangements are 
what they ought to be. 

Fourfold consideration of this subject. We may consider 
this subject under four heads: (1) as to the cleanliness and neat- 
ness of the teacher's own person and dress ; (2) as to the children ; 
(3) as to the school-room ; and (4) as to the school-grounds. 

(l) Zn reference to teacber. As the master is placed so very 
much above his children, he is naturally accepted by them as a 
proper model for imitation. They imitate his looks and gesture, 
his dress and manners, and are negligent or attentive just as he ifl 
himself. If he come to school unclean or untidy, the chances are 
that they will act in the same way. Besides, a dirty, slovenly wm 
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cannot enforce cleanliness and neatness ; be cannot preach these 
yirtues any more than a drunkard can enforce or preach temperance, 
except, mdeed, that he inculcates them by holding himself up as 
an example of the injurious effect of their neglect. 

Examples of carelessness on masters' part. In my ex- 
perience of teachers, I have had frequent occasion to call their 
attention to their personal appearance. I have met men with shoes 
unbrushed apparently for some days — with trousers upon which 
the traces of many a muddy wai still remained visible; with 
coats out at elbows, and waistcoats unbuttoned and slovenly ; in 
fact, with a dirty dress untidily put on : their faces unshaved — I 
shall not say unwashed — ^with hair either uncombed or carelessly 
arranged, and in all other ways so little different from the peasants 
whom they taught, that it required some difficulty to say who was 
the educator and who the educated. For these men I will quote 
what Addison has written upon cleanliness. He says : ' It is a 
mark of politeness, for it is universally agreed upon, that no one 
imadomed with this virtue can go into company without giving 
manifest offence. The different nations of the world are as much 
distinguished by their cleanliness as by their arts and sciences. 
The more they are advanced in civilisation, the more they consult 
this part of politeness ; secondly, cleanliness may be said to be the 
foster-mother of affection. Beauty commonly produces love, but 
cleanliness preserves it. Age itself is not unamiable while it is 
preserved clean and unsullied. I might further observe, that as 
cleanliness renders us agreeable to others, it makes us easy to our- 
selves ; that it is an' excellent preservative of health, and that 
several vices, destructive both to body and mind, are inconsistent 
with the habit of it. In the third place, it bears a great analogy 
with purity of mind, and naturally inspires refined sentiments and 
passions. We find from experience that through the prevalence 
of custom the most vicious actions lose their horror by being made 
familiar to us. On the contrary, those who live in the neighbour- 
hood of good examples fly from the first appearance of what is 
shocking, and thus pure and unsullied thoughts are naturally sug- 
gested to the mind by those objects that perpetually encompass 
us, when they are beautiful and elegant in their kind.' 

He, therefore, who is unclean, is deficient in politeness, cannot 
enter society vdthout oftence, is uncivilised, loses the affection of 
his friends, and his own self-respect, injures his health, and, insen- 
sibly, contracts vices injurious to both body and mind. A teacher, 
therefore, habitually so, is in my opinion unfitted for his office, 
even if he had all the learning of Newton and all the ' didaktic ' 
art of Pestalozzi. 

Sress of teaober. The income of the teacher prevents his 
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dressing expensively, but certainly it does not prevent his dressing 
neatly and tastefully. The clothes may not be goody but they can 
be well brushed and mended. Many teachers have an idea that 
anything will do for the school, even what they would be ashamed 
to wear in other places ; but this is very incorrect. The school 
dress should be clean and neat, and such as will not lower him in 
his own opinion or in the opinion of his visitors or children. One 
of the maxims of dressing is, that the apparel must possess a 
certain degree of suitability ; that is, it must be adapted to the 
circumstances of the wearer — to his profession and his income. A 
man who holds a humble position is not expected to dress richly; 
and no man who holds an important office, and respects bimscd^ 
ought to dress lightly or rakishly. The teacher is generally 
compared with the clergyman, and his dress should be in keeping 
with this estimate of his character. It should not be gaudy, 
flimsy, extravagant, or vain; his head-dress should be plain, 
not ultra-fashionable, and worn without affectation or foppery. 
Dress is a key to character ; and no one respects those who di^ 
unsuitably. 

(2) Zn reference to tbe cbildren. In reference to the children 
tbemselve^t, cleanliness and neatness are of the greatest importance. 
These virtues in the master are valuable, chiefly &om his serving, 
as I have said, as a model; but it is the children themselves whom 
we wish to influence. It is exceedingly difficult to make them 
attend properly to personal cleanliness. They are too young to 
value or feel its influence upon the health, and too thoughtless to 
understand or care for the favourable impression it makes upon 
those with whom they associate. 

The history of many schools throughout the country abundantly 
proves that it is possible, however, to create in children a proper 
regard for neatness and cleanliness, -and that they can be made to 
exhibit these in their own persons, even when dwelling, as many 
of them do, in smoky, unhealthy-looking cabins, and occupied in 
the rough work at which the children of peasants are so frequently 
engaged. All that is necessary is a proper appreciation exhibited 
by the master himself of the beauty and value of cleanliness, and 
a determination to have it cariied out in his school as far as 
practicable. When children are not clean and neat in school, the 
teacher is chiefly to blame. He will be found either not to value 
these virtues or not to enforce them. I have often thought, when 
'-I have met with school-boys with dirty hands and faces, with hair 
uncut and uncombed, and with un brushed clothes, how extremely 
little their teacher regarded their welfare. It is only from suppos- 
ing an indifference to the true interests of his pupils that we can 
at all account for this neglect, for every man is fully avrare of the 
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importance of neatness and personal cleanliness ; and it has always 
been a question with me whether one so indifferent is not wholly 
unfitted for his office. 

Requires a constant watcbfalness. Cleanliness will not be 
produced by a mere enunciation of its advantages — for children, 
as I said before, cannot appreciate the force of such an argument 
— ^nor will it be produced by general directions to come clean to 
school. There must be, in addition to these, a constant watchful- 
ness to detect and remove every individual instance of neglect. 
Five minutes are supposed in most cases to be set specially apai*t 
for this purpose, before the business of the day begins ; but in 
country schools, and indeed in the majority of town schools, this 
arrangement is nugatory, for the simple reason that, owing to the 
extreme irregularity of attendance, at least one half of the pupils 
are thus passed over, and that half the very portion which most 
requires supervision, from being generally detained at some manual 
labour. At whatever time the pupils come before the teacher, in 
the class, in the desks, in the gallery — and all ought to come before 
him daily — ^his eye should be always searching for breaches of' 
cleanliness and neatness, and, when detected, he should at once 
endeavour to remove them, and take such steps as would prevent 
a recurrence of the faults. Children, in fact, will be clean only 
from habit ; and the habit of cleanliness can only be formed by 
repeated admonitions, and hy never permitting an instance of ite 
neglect to pass unnoticed and unreproved. 

(3) Zn reference to tbe scbool-room. Cleanliness in the 
school-house is almost as essential as cleanliness in the person of 
the teacher and his children ; but happily it is more easily procured. 
All that is required is a little exertion and some taste. No lumber 
should be permitted to lie in the apartment ; no broken and useless 
slates, no torn and soiled papers, no scraps of anything should be 
allowed to remain one moment longer than they could conve- 
niently be removed. Everything, in fact, ought to be removed 
from the school except what is absolutely necessary for the 
business of each day.' 

Sweeping and dustingr- The room should be swept each 
evening, and dusted each morning. To dust a room just after 
sweeping it, is useless. Time should be allowed for the settling 
down of the dust. Before sweeping the floor, if very dry, it ought 
to be sprinkled with water, the maps rolled up, and all tablets 
likely to be injured either turned, taken down, covered, or 
otherwise protected. All books, copybooks, &c. should also be 
previously put into their proper places. In dusting the school 
next morning, never omit to remove the dust from the tablets, 
maps, charts, &c., and from the desks, forms, windows, and the 

X 
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other woodwork of the schooL Proper cloths should be kept for 
this purpose. Be careful also to remove all cobwebs, to clean the 
windows, and, when occasion requires it, to have the floof 
thoroughly washed out. 

Splttliiff and tbrowliir Ink on tbe floor. The filthy hafaitB 
that some children have of spitting on the floor, or of throwing 
the ink on it when they take too much in their pens, should 
be fully repressed. Such habits are serious breaches of good 
manners; and one at least of them would entirely unfit them 
for any but American society. From the other the teachers them- 
selves are i\ot entirely free. On the days of their examination 
the boards of the floor are, near some of them, completely dotted 
over with spots of ink thrown out of the pen there, instead of back 
again into the bottle. Both habits are ofiensive. They are produced, 
as all habits are, by a continuous repetition of the same acts, and 
must be put down early, or they cannot be put down at all. Before 
dusting the room, the fire should be lighted, and the windows and 
doors opened, in order that an abundant supply of pure air may 
circulate through the room. 

(4) Zn reference to premises. Do not permit the dust to lis 
near the door. All ashes, dust, and refuse should be carefully 
carried out of sight ; for neatness and cleanliness should be quite 
as characteristic of the grounds as of the school itself. These 
grounds should not be allowed to go out of order. If not culti- 
vated, they should be kept dry and clean, and in serviceable con- 
dition. Broken stones covered with small gravel or sand form an 
excellent yard. Those portions not used for a playground, or for 
walks, should be dug up and planted with flowers and shrubs. 
The primrose, the cowslip, the wall-flower, the variegated daisy, 
convolvulus, lupin, &c. are common, and easily procured, and yet 
pretty. The ordinary shrubs are also very inexpensive. Some 
few of these and creeping plants should be seen either against the 
walls or in the grounds of every primary schooL How very rarely 
anything of this kind is seen. The expense is quoted as the 
great stumbling-block; but I agree with Mr. Porter when he 
says^ that ' the plea of expense is only an excuse for avoiding a 
little labour and attention. The real cause is a want of taste, 
absence of habits of neatness and order, the results of early educa- 
tion and a«»80ciations. The eye which from youth up has been 
accustomed to the broken and unwashed window feels no re- 
pugnance at the sight. The bare walls, unadorned by rose-tree 
or creeping plant ; the premises untidy, and unrelieved by a flower 
or a shrub, are familiar objects, and therefore excite no disagree- 

' Rep. Com. ;Nat. Educ. IrelKxid, vol. for 1859 ; Mr. Porter's Bep. 
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Mb Maociations. ''It is hardly worth while ; they will be as bad 
in a week or two " — a reply once made to me when requesting to 
have the windows washed — ^is merely the expression of a senti- 
ment which influences a large number of the teachers.' 

CUaxiiiir* In connection with the subject of cleanliness, I may 
add a few words upon the three important items — glazing, paint- 
mg, and whitewashing. 

.When panes are broken, the appearance of the house is very 
objectionable, even when satisfactory in other respects. To have 
the windows, therefore, fully glazed is essentially necessary ; but 
to secure this object the teacher must, now and then, put in 
a pane for himself. In towns and villages there are tradesmen 
who can glaze ; even then, however, it will be cheaper to do it 
(meself ; but in country places no such person is to be had, and, if 
one is sent for, the expense is often serious, especially when only 
<me or two panes are required. It may happen, also, that the man 
cannot always be had, or be found sufficiently willing to undertake 
a trifling job, when at a distance from his home. To be unable 
to put in a pane entails the following inconveniences : expense, 
loss of time, a character for untidiness and neglect ; censure for 
this neglect, a risk of the master and children catching colds, and 
a risk of becoming accustomed to defects. 

The last is a matter of some importance, as the eye readily gets 
accustomed to irregularities, and ceases to notice them at all. No 
time should be lost in putting in a pane when required, especially 
in the schools of Ireland, a country where the broken windows 
of the peasants' homes are patched with paper or cloth, or the 
vacancies filled up with an old hat, a slate, or a board, and where, 
therefore, the necessity for a good example is so strong. If the 
boys saw how easy it is to put in a pane of glass, and saw also 
that the master was not above this business when necessity re- 
quired him to perfoim it, they would, as an inevitable consequence, 
readily do likewise in their own houses. 

Kow to do lt« Glazing does not require any lengthened ap- 
prenticeship. It requires a knowledge of the method, and a little 
handiness in bringing that method into practice, and these can be 
learned after a few trials. Putty is made from 'boiled oil,' 
thickened with whiting, and is so easily made that no teacher 
ought to be without it. It can be bought at a very trifling cost. 
Panes of glass to suit the compartments of any frame can be had 
at a small cost also ; and teachers, when they come to town, should 
purchase what would do for a year, as buying them in large 
quantities cheapens each pane considerably. The cost should not 
be more than firom three to four shillings, and very rarely in- 
deed will it be 80 much. To put in the pane : Mrst, Remove very 

x2 
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carefully all tbe old glass and putty, leaving the Wood clear and 
comparatively smooth and clean. This can be done by the knife 
which glaziers use (to be procured for a few pence), or by an 
oyster knife, or old chisel. Secondly. Place a thin coating of putty 
round the groove of the window where the pane is to lie. Thirdhj. 
Press the glass firmly against this, so as to embed it in it, and then 
put on the outside as much putty as will hold the pane firmly in, 
Be guided in this by the appearance of those glared by the proper 
tradesman. Fourthly. On the next day, but not till then, when 
the putty is set, the whole is to be made water and air tight. A 
little practice soon renders the thing exceedingly easy. 

Considered in reference to the manager. It may be said, 
however, that it is not the business of the teacher to keep the 
windows in repair, but of the manager through local aid. There 
is no doubt but that it is his buslhess and that of the locality, but 
there are so many who neglect their duty in this respect that the 
teacher must do it, or else the school will fail, and the inconvenience 
will be most felt by the teacher. It is a bad thing, however, to be 
continually calling on the aid of the manager for trifles. It is better 
to do those small things oneself, and use the manager's aid when his 
assistance would be of real value. On this subject I shall quote 
what Mr. Irvin says. This gentleman is now an inspector, but he 
was formerly for many years a zealous teacher, and, as he knows 
thoroughly the difficulties under which the teaching body labour, it 
is not likely that he would write anything against their interests, or 
require of them anything beyond their abilities. He says : * A good 
teacher gives his manager little trouble ; but there are many who 
expect everything to be done for them — men who would not put a 
nail in the latch of the door, until the manager would see it. I have 
found teachers at broken windows in the winter season, with the 
cold wind blowing about them, and over the heads of the children 
— teacher obliged to wear hat or cap, and children shivering and 
coughing — thus exposed, day after day, to the dangerous influences 
of such draughts, thoughtless of the efiects, waiting till the 
manager might come and get a pane or two put in, the whole ex- 
pense of which would not be over sixpence. I found fault with 
such, and advised them to put to their own hands, and manage 
those trifling matters themselves.' 

I know several schools suff*ering much from this defect. The 
teacher thinks the manager should glaze the windows, the manager 
thinks the landlord should do it ; and as the landloi-d refuses, and 
looks upon giving the school at all as a compliment, the houses 
are rarely fit to be seen. I have given invariably to these teacheis 
the advice that Mr. Irvin gives, ' to put to their own hands, and 
manage those little matters themselves.' The man who is always 
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BAjing, * It is not my duty to do this, or that/ is very worthless as 
a public servant. He who merely does his duty may he paid for 
his services, hut he can never expect to gain the friendship and 
esteem of his employers. A man should he always seeking for 
opportunities to exert himself, and make himself more useful. 
It is by works of supererogation that we advance. 

Painting. The woodwork, when not stained, should always be 
painted. The tablet rails ought to be painted black, as this colour 
forms a good contrast with the white walls. Red, green, or blue 
look, however, very well, especially gi*een and blue. The desks, 
presses, &c. are generally painted brown. Just as in glazing, the 
teacher ought to do this himself, unless when regularly done for 
him. The expense is very little when dry colours are purchased, 
and when the teacher can mix the paints himself. In the foot 
note,^ I give recipes for the mixing of those most commonly met 
with. To put on colours is very easy. Every teacher should 
have a supply of brushes and paint constantly on hand, and be 
always touching up a place here and there, where he thinks an 
improvement in the appearance of the house might be thus effected. 
The woodwork of the windows ought to be white. When I find 
a man who thus helps himself, I am always more anxious to re- 
ward him than even the man who would lay out five or six pounds 
in paying regular tradesmen. I can have more faith in the con- 
tinuance of his exertions, and I prize highly the example of self- 
reliance thus set before his children. 

ixriiitewasliinir. But little need be said upon this point. The 
more frequently it is done, the better the schools look, and the 
more wholesome they are j for lime not only cleanses, but purifies. 

1 The following recipes may be mixed with oil. 

found of advantage : — White paint: White lead and tur- 

Black paint'. Lamp black burnt pen tine (oil darkens too much), 

on an iron until it quits smoking i2e£^/>a2n^ is procured dry. Grind 

(about half an hour), thoroughly with oil. 

mixed with boiled oil (this is done Blue paint: Prussian blue, ground 

with a knife on a plate) to the con- with oil, and then thinned, 

sistency of putty. Thin this at plea- Venetian red : Venetian red, ground 

sure with oil and turpentine. in oil. 

Green paint : Take dry green paint Yellow : Chrome yellow. Mix with 

ground in the same way as above, turpentine, 

but use turpentine instead of oil. Mahogany colour : Ground of red. 

Stone colour : Umber and white When dry, rub well with emery or 

lead. Thoroughly burn the umber glass paper. Give a second coat of 

(about half an hour or more on an red (finely prepared) ; polish with 

iron plate will be suflScient), grind it paper as before. Third coat of same 

well with boiled oiL Mix with this kind, and shade with rose pink, using 

the white lead previously mingled the ordinary graining brush, 

with oil. If it be too dark, put in These colours are very inexpen- 

white lead ; if too light, put in umber, sive, and will be found to answer all 

Dark brown: Umber dried, and ordinary purposes. 
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The lime should he mixed with glue to make it adhere better, and 
thus last longer, and be less liable to soil the clothes of the chil- 
dren. An unwhitewashed house not only looks gloomy, and 
impresses a person unfavourably, but in it the charts, maps, &c 
are generally disfigured and injured. In whitewashing, avoid 
dirtying the woodwork inside, or the creeping plants outside. Botb 
should be carefully covered during the time. 

15. Attendance, irregrnlar and nnpnnctual. The attendance 
of the children is marked by two serious faults : it is irregular from 
day to day, and it is impuncttial in the mornings. Both these retard 
the progress of the school, create confusion in the arrangements of 
the classes, and both tend, when once allowed in the school, to 
reproduce themselves. The masters have but little direct influence 
over the first, though there are several steps which they might take 
which would prove more or less efiectual. 

&emedles. The most important of these consists m making the 
8chooh popular. The statistics of organised schools have clearly 
proved that the more valuable the school is, the more regular will 
the attendance be. In many cases parents send their children to 
school at a serious inconvenience and loss to themselves, and this 
they will not do unless they really value the kind of education 
which is given in the school. Another remedy, based on this, is, 
exclusion of all who attend hadly. But in very few cases will the 
master find himself so popular, or have so complete a monopoly 
of the education of the district, as to make so extreme a measure 
judicious. "When the regulations are too strict, the parents are 
displeased, even when they feel that eventually good will arise. 
The system of payments has a great deal to do with the character 
of the attendance. If the pupils pay weekly, or do not pay at all, 
the attendance is almost certain to be bad. 

Opinions showing: tbat tbe system of payments inflnences 
attendance. As tliis statement can only be proved satisfactorily 
by the actual working of schools, I will quote here the following 
authorities : — Mr. Fletcher says : * * If a boy be kept at home for a 
day or two at the beginninop of the week, the mere feeling to have 
value for their money induces the parents to keep the children at 
liome a day or two longer rather than pay the pence for the broken 
Aveek.' Mr. Bellairs says : * ' Among the diiFerent causes which 
have made the poor indifferent to education, there has probably 
been none more effective than that which has reduced to its lowest 
minimum the school payments of their children.' Dr. AVoodford 
says : ^ ' I have reason to think that the system of weekly pay- 
ments, and which is naturally followed by an understanding of 

1 Minutes of Council, 1846-7, vol. ii. « Il>id. 1852, p. 4.S6. 
p. H. 5 Ibid. 1854, p. 708. 
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weekly engagement, is one great source of irregular attendance/ 
' I have/ he adds, * accumulated evidence of the fact, mentioned 
in former reports, that when a child is kept at home in the hegin- 
ning of the week, from whatever cause, he is not sent to school 
till next Monday, hecause some part of the penny would be paid 
without its corresponding value in time, the incomparably greater 
loss to the child, especially in habit, being entirely lost sight of/ 
Mp. Morrell lays it down as the result of his experience,* (1) that 
gratuitous instruction seems to fail ; (2) that in some cases an in- 
creased rate of payment seems to augment the attendance, especially 
if accompanied by superior instruction. The remedy is in the 
hands of the managers and teachers. The payments should be 
made quarterly in advance, no allowance being made for absent 
time, 

Rates sbould be In aooordance witb tbe clrcmnstances 
of tbe people. The system of paying by what is learnt is now 
almost exclusively condemned, and is rarely practised except in 
very inferior or very exceptional schuols. Mr. Moseley says : ' ' It 
is fer the best arrangement, and one which, wherever I have known 
it to be tried, has worked well, to give all the children equal ad- 
vantages of instruction, but to fix the scale of payments according 
to the stations in life of the parents. The principle which aflixes 
an additional payment for every additional subject taught, oifers to 
the master a temptation to neglect the children who pay him 
least, for those who pay him most j and it is a system by which 
a child who learns one subject is deprived of that assistance in 
learning it which he might derive from a knowledge of others.* 
Mr. Mitchell says : ' ' Payment* for extras, as geography, writing, 
&c., are objectionable. Each child should be taught all that his 
capacities fit him for.' Mr. Kennedy calls this system,* * a most 
pernicious system in schools for the poor.' 

» Min. of Council, 1859, p. 220. Assessed (or rented) to lOZ. and 

3 Ibid. 1847, p. 387. tinder 30/. (tradesmen)— 

5 Ibid. 1848, vol. i. p. 318. For 1 child, 3». per quarter. 

< Ibid. 1848-9, vol. li. p. 177. For 2 children, 2«. 6rf. each, do. 

Mr. Jones, in his Report for 1849 All above 2 children, U. 6rf. ditto. 

(Min. of Council, vol. ii. p. 196), Assessed under 10/. — 

gives the following as what is For 1 child, 1«. 6rf. per quarter, 

adopted in a poor parish of Angle- For 2 children, la. each, do. 

sey : — All above 2 children, Bd. each, do. 

Parents assessed to the poor rates If day labourers and others under 

at 60/. or upwards, pay — 6/. a further reduction is made ao- 

For 1 chDd, 6«. per quarter. cording to circumstances. 

For 2 children, 4». each, do. A day or two before the coming 

All above 2 children, 2«. 6rf. each, do, quarter, tickets are issued and paid 

Assessed to 30/. and under 50/. — for according to the above scale. 

For 1 child, 4». per quarter. The more destitute are supplied 

For 2 children, 3». each, do. with mone^r to buy tickets. And 

All above 2 children, 2«. each, do. this in a parish where the laboiueis 
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Tlie system of paying according to the circumstances of tbe 
parents, and not according to what the children learn, is adopted 
in all our model schools, and found to be a complete success. . 

Parents of obildren wbo are irregular sboald be written 
or spoken to.' Another course to improve the attendance is to 
write or speak to the parents on the subject. Speaking is better 
whenever it can be done, but writing is a good substitute. There 
should be a printed form to be filled up when the absence or irre- 
gularity of any child is very marked. ' A master who makes a 
point of doing this assures me that the gradual difierence in the 
character of the notes which the parents return is most remarkable. 
At first their notes are not only badly spelt and expressed, but 
often 7'ttde mid discourteous. After a time there is a marked im- 
provement in them j they gradually become both creditable in style 
and civil in tone.' * 

There are various other means which, although they will be 
more or less incomplete, will prove, if seriously attempted and 
faithfully carried out, of considerable benefit. In fact, there is 
no remedy wholly efiectual, but ngne without some advantage 
attending it. 

Punctuality. With regard to the want of punctuality, any 
remedy which acts upon the irregularity just treated of will also 
act more or less fully upon this j but, in addition, the teacher may 
make the attendance a great deal more punctual than it now 
is, (1) by being punctual himself, and (2) by going on with the 
business exactly at the moment marked on the time table of the 
school. 

(1) In the first place, he should not appear to give countenance 
by his own deficiencies to the shortcomings of his children j and 
to make his admonitions thoroughly of use, he should himself 
practise what he inculcates. The Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland oblige the teachers to be in attendance half 
an hour belbre the time marked on the time table for the com- 
mencement of the day's business ; and in several schools in England 
the managers cany out this rule also. It enables the teachers to 
prepare fully for the arrival of their scholars, and to begin the duty 
of teaching without loss of time. When parents see that the 
teachers are thus punctual, they generally manage to make their 
children attend punctually also. 

(2) In the second place, I find that in most schools, when pupils 
come an hour or an hour and a half late, they are allowed to begin 

at the best season do not receive more Education Commissioners, 1861, vol. 

than 8«. weekly. ii. p. 188. 

See also Min. of Council, 1851-2, i Minutes of Council, 1859-60, 

p. 600; 1866-7, p. 620. Report of p. 190. 
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at the beginning of the day's duty, exactly as if they had been in 
at the proper time. This, of course, prevents all order — all ad- 
herence to the time tablcy all economy of the master's time — inter- 
feres with the attention which he should pay to other children, 
and is, moreover, a premium upon irregularity. K children who 
thus attend receive all the lessons they would otherwise have 
received, what is to induce them to attend earlier ? And, again, 
if pupils who attend punctually are obliged to sit, as they often 
are, until their class-fellows arrive, and thus receive no more 
benefit than those who come late, is it likely that they will con- 
tinue to attend so satisfactorily H Decidedly not. The only course 
is to go on with the duty, no matter how many or how few are 
punctual, and let those who come late lose the benefit of the lessons 
passed over. By this means many will be induced to attend re- 
gularly who othervdse would not exert themselves to do so. 

iLppeal to tbe ebildren tbemselves. In addition to the 
means already stated, the teachers will sometimes be very success- 
ful if they directly appeal to the scholars themselves. This will 
be especially the case if their children look up to them with respect 
and confidence. When children are treated rationally, it is well 
known to those who have much dealings with them, that they 
often take a pleasure in co-operating in any task. The confidence 
reposed in them, and the tacit flatteiy that they are worthy of that 
confidence, are powerful stimulants to exertion, and will often 
succeed when all other remedies have failed. Children are very 
grateful ; and gratitude will induce them to accomplish much. 
The grown boys may be the first convinced, and their example will 
aid in convincing the others. Parents, moreover, not only like to 
be consulted themselves, but they like their little children to do 
firom. kindly motives whatever it is right for them to do. 

Znflaenoe of parents not songrbt sufficiently by teaobers. 
The influence of parents is one of the agencies for their own good, 
and for the well-being and advancement of their schools, which 
teachers too frequently overlook. This is partly the result of 
Govemraent aid, which, by rendering the teachers to a certain 
extent independent of the good- will of the people, has lessened the 
intimate connection which ought to exist between them and the 
parents of the children. The mastera neglect to solicit the influ- 
ence of the parents, and the parents, in their turn, refuse to use 
this influence either for the teachers' good or for the good of the 
schools. Those two agencies, which ought naturally to co-operate 
in the education of the children, thus remain at variance. But if 
the teachers will only consider that there are three parties con- 
cerned in the success of every school — themsdves, the parents j and 
the children — and that the institution can never attain to its highest 
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point of excellence without the joint and willing aid of all^ they 
will see that they are acting not only wrongly, hut foolishly, in 
neglecting to seek the good-will and assistance of the people and 
the children — of the children prohahly even more than of the 
people, for it is upon them that all agencies must ultimately act. 
The influence of the parent and the influence of the master are 
nothing in themselves, hut only as tbey are capable of producing 
activity, zeal, and steadiness in the pupils. If a master act by 
himself in trying to secure these, neglecting the aid of the parents, 
he employs the least valuable means of success. There can he no 
agency so potent as the natural influence of the father and mother, 
and no teacher ought to neglect to cultivate it. Even for his own 
sake, he ought not to do so ; for the hotter he is liked the better 
he will be paid, and the more there will be to pay him. The con- 
fidence of the people, which can never be thoroughly secured 
except by personal intercourse, invariably increases the attendance, 
and induces them to pay more regularly and more liberally.* 

iLdvantag-e of personal interoonrse witb parents. This 
intercourse, in a friendly spirit, tends also to remove many of the 
difficulties under which teachers sometimes labour, from the undue 
interference of parents, in the management of the schools. I am 
aware that parents are sometimes exceedingly unreasonable, and 
that it is difficult, even with the best management, to deal satis- 
factorily with their whims and fancies ; but I am also aware that 
good teachers seldom or never complain of this matter. They 
appear to be either wholly free from the annoyance, or to be able 
to overcome objections and difficulties without much trouble. 
Whenever I hear much stress laid upon the objections of the 
parents, I am always inclined to doubt the efficiency of the schools, 
and, for the most part, I find that I am correct. There is a general 
deficiency in such schools j and as the parents falsely attribute this 
to the attention given to extra subjects — as grammar, geogrraphy, 
history, &c. — to the exclusion of the more important subjects of 

I Mr. Sheridan, writing upon thia a friendly manner to them on the 
subject in his Report for 1859, says, subject. And yet it were well worth 
* Teachers can do a good deal to- his while to do so (besides being 
wards improving their own position his duty) ; for this is one of the 
by labouring steadily and persever- main causes of the popularity of the 
ingly to render their schools more " hedge " schoolmaster, who never 
efficient, and by manifesting a zealous loses an opportunity of manifesting 
interest in the progress of their pupils, to the parents the interest he feels in 
and in this way increasing their own the progress of their children ; and 
influence with the parents. When a this, too, is doubtless the reason why 
pupil has been irregular in attendance, parents who grudge a halfpenny or 
or neglects to prepare his tasks pro- a penny a week to the national 
perly at home, how very rarely does teacher willingly pay threepence or 
the national teacher take the trouble fourpence to the " hedge " school- 
to call upon his parents, and speak in master.' 
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the school-course, they hegin by finding fault, and end by objecting 
to the study of all except reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and, in 
some cases, even of one or two of these. Had the defects neyer 
existed which first aroused the attention of the parents, the teachers 
would have been left undisturbed in the management of their 
schools. 

Kow to meet their objectloiis. When the schools are efficient, 
most of the difficulties will be overcome by a little address on the 
teacher's part; but where the parents insist upon what they have 
no right to get, there is but the one course. Their children must 
be refused admittance : the common good requires such a course. 
' The function of the parent is to select a good school for his child ; 
but once the child has been delivered over to the charge of the 
teacher, the parentis directing or controlling power ceases. I do 
not mean to deny to the parent an interest in the regulations of the 
school ; but I do mean to deny him all power of interference. We 
never hear of a parent directing the professor of a university as to 
the portion of the college course which he desires his child to study, 
and a stronger reason holds for the parents of children attending 
elementary schools to abstain from all interference with the duties 
of the teachers, on account of their greater ignorance, and therefore 
greater inability to make a wise suggestion, or to have any control 
at all in the technical part of education. There is a certain mini- 
mum course of secular knowledge which every child that enters an 
elementary school should be compelled to learn, over which, and all 
the school arrangements connected with which, the parent should 
have no control.' ^ 

SeAisal tbe best for all. A firm, but polite, refusal where 
parents go to extremes, is the only true course. It will even be 
the best means of raising the teacher himself in the estimation of 
those whom he apparently thus disobliges ; for as the parents, if 
wrong, will gradually come to see their error, they will be certain 
to respect him who maintained the right, even at a sacrifice. In 
some cases, teachers of a yielding disposition give way to this 
undue pressure. Being afraid to oppose, where they know that 
opposition will produce trouble and pecuniary loss, they bend to 
the storm, and, as a natural result, the schools become disorganised 
and confused, and retrograde daily. In the end, the masters are 
blamed by all ; even by the very persons they sought to please. 
They succeed in pleasing nobody, and lose their professional 
character into the bargain. 

iLnotber fault. Another fault, something akin to this, is 
where the masters do not indeed give up the teaching of the subr- 

J Rep. Nat. Educ. Com. 1859 ; Mr. Keenan's Rep. 
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ject to which the parents object, Imt devote to them much or little 
time in proportion to the opinions which the most influential enter- 
tain of them. This also is an undue yielding to the interference 
of the people, and must be firmly opposed. The masters must 
weigh well the relative importance of each subject, being guided 
in this a good deal by the circumstances of the localities, and then 
devote to each the exact time they think correct. 

exceptional cases. There will, however, occasionally arise a 
few exceptional cases, no matter how well the general rule has 
been studied. It is in dealing with these that the teacher shows 
his tact and ability. It is by judiciously varying the general rules, 
when no principle is involved, to suit peculiarities daily arising, 
that schools are made popular. 

16. Importance of tbe teaober's ottoe. There is scarcely 
any office under the Government which tends more directly to pro- 
duce the social well-being of the people than that of the teacher. 
A good school prevents crime, and thereby adds to the value and 
security of property, and forms beneficially the manners and 
character of the people. A teacher has it in his power to plant 
sedition and discord, to sow treason and corruption, irreligion and 
immorality, and, frequently, to unite the people together for evil ; 
or he may cultivate allegiance to the sovereign, obedience to God, 
and respect for our fellow-man ; and he who has so much in his 
power for good or evil, and chooses the right course, is deserving 
of the highest respect of his fellow-citizens — respect in proportion 
to the power he possesses without abusing it. ' But the amount 
of honour and emolument actually attached to their calling depends, 
as is the case-lvith other callings, not upon its intrinsic importance, 
but upon the^ feelings with which it is regarded by society at large. 
If not taught to view the matter in this light, there will always be 
a considerable risk that the efibrts of the Training College autho- 
rities to impress the students with a sense of their responsibility, 
jind the fact that the course of instruction is carried on by the 
stimulus of literary examinations, may produce a combination of 
zeal — half professional, and half religious — with personal ambition 
which can lead only to disappointment and discontent. The occu- 
pation of an elementary schoolmaster is not well fitted for a young 
man of an adventm'ous, stirring, or ambitious character, and it is 
rather a misfortune than otherwise, when persons of that temper of 
mind are led into it by the prospect which its earlier stages appear 
to afibrd of rising in the world socially as well as intellectually. It 
is a life which requires a quiet even temper, patience, sympathy, 
fondness for children, and habitual cheerfulness. It wants rather 
good sense and quiet intelligence than a very inquisitive mind or 
very brilliant talents, and the prospects which it aifords appear 
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well calculated to attract the class of persons best fitted for it. A 
schoolmaster is sure of a good income (in England), a great deal 
of leisure, and moderate labour as long as his health lasts. If his 
prospects are not so extensive as in some other walks of life, they 
are more sure. He is never out of work. He is afiected only 
casually and indirectly by the vicissitudes of trade, and he fills a 
position which, if not socially all that he could wish, is universally 
recognised as respectable and useful.' ^ 

A great deal of the respect given to his office depends upon the 
teacher himself All persons acquainted with the habits of the 
poor, know that they respect persons rather than systems. They 
value the teacher and not his teaching, or rather they confer upon 
his office the respect they have for the man. Teachers, therefore, 
should live uprightly and honourably, so as to deserve and gain 
the good-will of those amongst whom they are placed. 

* Report of Education Commissioners, 1861-2, vol. i. p. 162. 
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ON MUSIC. 

The practice of Vocal Music, so humanising in its effect, is, I am 
sorry to say, very much neglected in the majority of National Schools. 
It must be allowed, however, that it is not always possible to have music 
properly taught, or indeed taught at all, in such schools. A man may 
be an excellent teacher of every other subject of the school course, and 
yet not have the slightest ear for music ; and in this case it would be 
useless for him to attempt to teach what he could not have possibly learnt 
himself ; but where there is ordinary musical ability sufficient to enable 
a teacher to learn ' Wilhem's system ' as adapted by Hullah for the use 
of schools, he should be encouraged to study it earnestly, in order that 
he may be able to give his children a good theoretical and practical 
knowledge of Vocal Music. 

If closely followed out, there is no system of teaching singing more 
easily progressive or more successful than that explained in ' Hullah's 
Manual,' and I would advise a teacher to confine himself strictly to the 
lessons contained in it until the children are able to sol-fa with ease and 
quickness, read any simple piece in time wUftout singing, and sing the 
common scale in different keys, both in sol-faing and vocalising, to the 
sound of A, which latter practice teaches the children to open their 
mouths sufficiently, a thing they seem very unwilling to do, in country 
schools especially. * 

THe common scale. ' It is important that the teacher should 
render the study of the theory of music applicable alike to vocal and 
instrumental. He should begin by explaining the alphabet of music ; 
making the children familiar with the Italian syllables, representing 
the names of the notes of the scale, as well as with the corresponding 
letters C, D, E, F, &c., which are generally used for these in the 
practice of instrumental music in Great Britain. 

* Let the terms scale (from scalum), which is used in vocal music, 
and gamut (from gamma), which is used in instrumental music, be 
then explained, and shown to be equivalent in meaning. Eepeated 
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exercifies on ascending and descending the ordiDaiy scale slioiild next 
be practised, until the pupils can run up and down by the syllabic and. 
alphabetical names, and also by vocalising the open vowel sound of A, 

' At this stage of instruction I would not advise any reference to the 
distinctions of tones and semitones, as I deem the introduction of these 
terms more correct when the pupils are far enough advanced to under- 
stand what is meant by «Aflrp« and /a ^«. 

Musical notation. ' Take a well-known melody — say the second 
part of " God save the Queen." Sing it over for the pupils, and enquire 
if they distinguish anything remarkable in its imposition besides the 
difference in the sounds of the notes. You will get the answer, that in 
" Long to reign over us," the notes are sung quicker than in the previous 
part of the melody. Explain then that while difference of sound or pitch 
in musical notes is denoted by the position of the note on the stave, 
difference in duration is represented by the ^hape of the musical charac- 
ter. Begin to teach the table of time, by drawing, at the left-hand 
comer of a black-board, a round open note which you term a breve, and 
explain that the breve is seldom used in modem notation, being confined 
to such as chant-music, where a number of syllables are consecutively 
sung to the same note. The longest note in ordinary use is the semi- 
breve, to which the nominal value of four seconds may be given. Each 
gradual alteration in shape of this note diminishes the length of the 
note one-half; thus, adding a stem to it forms the minim, valued for two 
beats ; filling up the head of the minim forms the crotchet ; adding a 
hook to the crotchet gives the quaver ; and a second hook to the latter 
forms the semiquaver, &c. &c. The duration of the notes is thus in 
the order of 4, 2, 1, ^, &c., and intermediate lengths are designated bv 
means of the dot, which has the power of prolonging the length of the 
note to which it is affixed, by one-half to its previous length. The tif 
or bind is used instead of the dot when the last note of a bar is to be 
united to the first, if of the same name, in the following bar. It is also 
used in cases where the dot woidd be inapplicable, as in prolonging a 
minim by a quaver, &c. "When the tie unites notes occupying different 
positions on the stave, it is then called a slur. The rests corresponding 
in name and duration to the different lengths of notes should be next 
drawn on the right side of the board, and exercises, in which they occur, 
should be frequently practised by the children. The pupils should now 
be made familiar with the application of the relative lengths of notes 
and rests by a systematic repetition of the exercises on common time, as 
given in Hullah's sheets. 

The different musical times. ' Different kinds of musical time 
are expressed by figures arranged in the form of a fraction ; and in ex- 
plaining these to the class, care should be taken to suit the instruction 
to the capacities of the different pupils. The figure below the line in the 
fractional index representing the time, always shows the value of a 
semibreve expressed in a lower denomination ; while the figure above 
the line shows the number of such divisions to be found in each bar. 
For instance, in time represented by the fraction |, the figure 8 shows 
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that the semibreve is divided into eight parts (quavers), and the 6 shows 
that six of these must be counted in each bar. This should be proved 
by actual estimation of the value of each bar in carefully selected pieces 
of music. The complement to the first bar when deficient, as so often 
occurs, will be found in the last bar of the passage. 

&eadingr in time. * While referring the teacher to the text-book for 
the different modes of beating time, I would direct his attention to the 
following suggestions : — 

* When children are sitting in desks, beating time in the ordinary 
way creates too much noise, and is therefore incompatible with order 
and progress. To avoid this, make the pupils sit up straight, keep the 
right elbow close to the side, and make the necessary indications with 
the hand alone, using the wrist as fulcrum. 

Zntervals. * The sheets on this division of the subject should be pro- 
gressively employed, taking care always to vary the dry theory with occa- 
sional vocal exercises more interesting to the children, and requiring less 
mentcd exertion. 

Sbarps and flats, * The common scale should be artistically drawn 
on a board, with the half distances accurately marked between the third 
and fourth (Mi and Fa) and the seventh and eighth (Si and Do). 

* The wide distances on the figurative scale represent tones, and the 
narrow intervals semitones. Between each pair of notes, a tone, or wide 
distance, apart, a mid-note can be introduced which is known by either 
of two names — one derived from the name of the note immediately be- 
low, and the other from that above. Tlie mid-note in such cases is 
termed the lower note sharp^ or the upper flat. The sharp raises a note 
half a tone, \h.Qflat lowers it the same distance. Hence Do sharp and 
Be flat would be one and the same note ; so also would be Sol sharp 
and La, fiat, &c. 

* As the semitone is the smallest interval represented in musical no- 
menclature, it wiU be evident that no new note can be introduced between 
the natural semitone-distances of the third and fourth, and seventh and 
eighth, of the model scale. The teacher will now best explain the con- 
stitution of the common scale by a sketch on the black-board of an octave 
(from C to C) on the keyboard of a pianoforte or harmonium. Most chil- 
dren have seen one or other, and most have noticed the black and white 
keys. The teacher can now explain from the foregoing why the black keys, 
or semitones, are ranged in twos and threes ; no new note being admis- 
sible, on a fixed-toned instrument, between the constitutional semitones 
already existing, namely, between Mi and Fa (E and F) and Si and Do 
(B and C). 

Veeessity for nse of different scales, ' Let the teacher next 
select any familiar melody, as "Crod save the Queen," and pitching it 
alternately too low and too high for the voice, require from the class the 
nature of the defects in either case, getting the class to sing it next in 
the most appropriate scale; in other woMs, pitching it so that the ex- 
treme notes will be neither too high nor too low for the range of their 

Y 
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voices. This will prepare the pnpils for receiving and understanding 
the following statements : — 

* (1 ) That the note Do (C) has a fixed pitch, produced by vibrations, as 
denoted by the tuning fork in general use ; and that the pitch of each 
remaining note of the scale is relatively fixed by the tonic. 

* (2) That the common scale may be accurately imitated by selecting 
any one of its notes with its legitimate pitch as first (or tonic), and con- 
tinuing to its octave, introducing the semitones in their proper numeri- 
cal positions. It will be found that the ear will instinctively guide the 
voice in making the necessary changes, and that with the preconceived 
idea of singing a scale, the apparent difficulty of introducing essential 
sharps and flats will be imperceptibly overcome. 

* (3) That pitching a piece of music (or raising it, as it is vulgarly 
termed), is merely selecting a scale, or settling on a tonic, in which, if 
the piece be sung, the extreme notes will be neither too high nor too low 
for the compass of the particular voice or instrument, or for the due effect 
of the music. Thus, " God save the Queen," if sung in the natural scale, 
commencing on the ledger Do, would be found to be too low for musical 
effect ; while if it were sung an octave higher, it would be beyond the 
range of ordinary voices. By taking La or Sol as tonic, the melody will 
be brought within the power of the voice. 

* (4) The numerical position that each note in a piece bears with 
respect to the tonic must be always the same, no matter in what scale 
it be written.' * 

When the children are able to sing correctly from the notes, they 
should be taught if possible to sing musically, a thing very much ne- 
glected. It is exceedingly disagreeable to hear the harsh tones of 
a singing class, in which the children scream with the full power of 
their voices, as if to make a noise were the only object to be attained. 

This is a universal defect. The teacher should show them by example 
how to sing a note with clearness and fulness of tone, yet without harsh- 
ness or screaming ; and to do this it is necessary that the chest should 
be kept fully expanded by taking a full breath, both before commencing 
and at frequent intervals through the piece, these intervals to be deter- 
mined by the teacher, and marked on the music by a x , for the guidance 
of the class. It is scarcely necessary to mention that breath should 
not be taken in the middle of a word or bind, or in singing any 
prolonged or dotted note. They should also be taught to open their 
months, and to sing out from the chest. I think a standing position 
would improve the singing very much, and it need not necessarily inter- 
fere with order. I find that the pronunciation in most school classes is 
very bad. The broad sound of A is never given out full, and in sol-faing 
they are very much inclined to pronounce Sol as if it were spelled Saul, 
which has a vulgar effect in solfeggi. Whenever this occurs, it should be 
corrected. 

I find very little attention paid to piano or pianissimo passages in 

1 Mr. Feehan, Sligo Model School. 
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school singing, and yet it is only by attention to those little niceties 
that you can really cultivate a taste for music in its proper sense. 
To teach this in the simplest manner, we will take * Grod save the Queen ' 
as an illustration. 

Let the class sing the first two verses in their ordinary manner, which 
is generally /orte; then let them sing the second two verses pianissimo , 
or half the class may sing, the others not joining in until the last 
verse; the fifth verse should be sung piano, and the concluding verse 
fortissimo, by the whole class. This would produce an effect which 
the children could not fail to appreciate, and would show them at once 
what you required of them. 

S<fliool sonflrs. I need not enter further into this subject, except to 
say that in the choice of school songs nothing but what is really excel- 
lent should be admitted. It is not enough that the words of a song are 
good or by a celebrated writer ; if the air is commonplace, so far from 
improving the taste of the children, it will injure it ; and really some 
of the school songs published as musical compositions are exceedingly 
discreditable. They are very often taught by ear also ; a most objection- 
able plan, and only fit for infant schools. No song should be taught 
except from the notes, and to sing at sight should be made an object 
of emulation amongst the class. 
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Principle, Form, and Matter. By James Hutchison Stiblino. 2 toIs. 
8vo. 28tf. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Alexander Baik, M.A. 

Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. Svo. 
price 15», 

B 
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The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Albxakdbr Bain, M.A. 

Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 8to.15«. 

On the Study of Character, inclading an Estimate of Phrenology. 
By the same Author. Svo. 9«. 

TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By Shadworth H. 

HoDasoN. Svo. pp. 688, price IQs. 

The WAY to BEST: Results from a Life-search after Religions Troth. 
By B.. Vauohan, D.D. Crown Svo. 7«. Qd. 

HOTTBS WITH THE MYSTICS : a Contribution to the History of 
B«liKiou8 Opinion. By Bobest Altbed Yauohak, BA. Second Edition. 
2 vols, crown 8vo.l2«. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Ohables Bbay. Second Edition. 
Svo. 9s, 

The Education of the Peelings and Affeetions. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Svo,3s,6d, 

On Porce, its Mental and Moral Correlates. By the same Author. 

Svo. 5«. 
The POLK-LOBE of the NOBTHEBN COUNTIES of ENGLAND and 

the Borders. By William Hendbbson. With an Appendix on House- 
hold Stories by the Rev. S. Babiitg-Gould, M.A. Post Svo. with Frontis- 
piece, 98. 6d. 



Astronomy^ Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. 
M.A. Eighth Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. Svo. IS*. 

ARAOO'S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated by Admiral W. H. 
Smyth, F.B^S. and E. Gbant, MA. With 25 Plates and 358 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Svo. £2 68. 

SATURN and its SYSTEM. By Richard A. Pboctob, B.A. late 
Scholar of St John's Cell. Camb. and King's Coll. London. Svo. with 
14 Plates, 148. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the same Author. 3 Maps. Square 

fcp. 58. 
CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 

T. W. Wbbb, M.A. FJULS. With Map of the Meon, and Woodcuts. 16me.7«. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS and GENERAL TtTgATimM 

By M. F. Maubt, LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, 2«. 6d. 
M'CULLOCH'S DICTIONARY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 

of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 

New Edition, carefully revised, with the Statistical Information brought 

up to the latest returns by F. Mabtik. 4 vols, medium Svo. with numerous 

coloured Maps, £4 49. 

A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physics], 
Statistical, and Historical : forming a complete Gacetteer of the Wend. 9j 
A. Kbits JoBBSTOir, LL.D. F.B.6.S. 8vo.Zl8.6d. 
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A XANTJAL of GEOQEAPHT, Physical, Industrial, and Political. 
By W. HuoHBS, P.ILG.S. Professor of Geography in King^B OoUege, and in 
Queen's College, liondon. With 6 Maps. fcp. 7«. Qd, 

HAWAII; the Past, Present, and Future of its Island-Kingdom : an 
Historical Account of the Sandwich Islands. By Mjlnlet Hopkins, 
Hawaiian Consul-General, &c. Second Edition, revised and continued; 
with Portrait, Map, and 8 other Ulustrations. Post 8to. 129. Qd. 



IfATJlTDEB'S TSEASTJBY of GEO^L^HY, Physical, ^storical, 
Descriptive, and Political. E 
and 16 Plates. Pcp.l0«.6d!. 



Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Huohbs, P JLG.S. With 7 Maps 
liePls '^ " ^' 



Natural History and Popular Science. 

ELEKENTABY TEEATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied, 
for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and edited from Ganot's 
JSUments de Physique (with the Author's sanction) by E. Ateinsoit, Ph. D. 
P.C.S. Second Edition, revised and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate and 
620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15«. 

The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY. By 

Neil Abitott, M.D. P.B.S. Physician Extraordinary t» the Queen. Sixth 
Edition, rewritten and completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 2l«. 

SOUND : a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By John Tyndaix, LL.D. F.B^S. Professor of Nat. 
Philos. in the Royal Institution and in the Boyal School of Mines. Crown 
8vo. with Portrait of M. Chladni and 169 Woodcuts, price 99. 

HEAT CONSIDEBED as a MODE of MOTION. By Professor John 
Tn^DALL. LL J). F.R.S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 12«. 6d, 

LIGHT : Its Influence on Life and Health. By Forbes Winslow, 
MJD. D.C.L. Oxon. (Hon.). Ecp. 8vo. 68. 

BOCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCBIBED. By Bebnhard Von Cotta. 

An English Edition, by P. H. Laweencb (with English, German, and 

French Synonymes), revised by the Author. Post 8vo. 14*. 

•«• Lithology, or a Classified Synopsis of the Names of Bocks and Minerals. 

also by Mr. Lawbeitce, adapted to the above work, ma^ be had, price 58, or 

printed on one side only (interpaged blank) for use in Cabinets, price 7«. 

A TBEATISE on ELECTBICITY, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
Db la Biyb, Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Translated by C. V. Walkbe, 
P.B.S. 3 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 13«. 

The COBBELATION of PHYSICAL FOBCES. By W. E. Gkotb, 
(J.C. V.P.B.S. Pifth Edition, revised, and followed by a Discourse on Con- 
tinuity. 8vo. 10*. Qd. The Discourse on Continuity, separately, 2*. Qd. 

MANTTAL of GEOLOGY. By S. Haughton, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of 
Trin. Coll. and Prof, of Geol. in the IJniv. of Dublin. Bevised Edition, with 
66 Woodcuts. rcp.7*.6d. 

A GiriDE to GEOLOGY. By J. Phillips, M.A. Professor of Geology 
in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition, with Plates. Fop. 49. 
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A 0LOSSABY of mNEBALOGT. By H. W. Bristow, F.6.S. of 
the G^logical Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. Crown 8yo. 6<. 

PHILLIPS'S ELEMENTARY IKTBODTJCTXON to MINERALOGY, 

with extensive Alterations and Additiotis, by H. J. Bbooee, F.R.S. and 
W. H. MiLLEB, F.G.S. PostSvo. with Wooplcuts, 18«. 

VAN DER HOEVEN'S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clabk, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, 60s. 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 

brate Animals. By Richabd Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
above 1,200 Woodcuts. Vols. I. and II. price 21«. each. Vol. III. just ready. 

The FIRST MAN and HIS PLACE in CREATION, considered on 
the Principles of Common Sense from a Christian Point of View ; with an 
Appendix on the Negro. By Geobge Moobe, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. &c. Post 
8vo. 8s. M. 

The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZERLAND and other parts of 
Europe. By Dr. F. Kelleb, President of the Antiquarian Association of 
Zurich. lYanslated and arranged bv J. E. Lee, P.S.A. F.G.S. With several 
Woodcuts and nearly 100 Plates of Figures. Roj'al 8vo. '6l8. 6d. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS : a Description of 'the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Rev. J. 
G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes ou Wood (20 full size of 
page). Second Edition. 8vo. 2ls. 

MANUAL of CORALS and SEA JELLIES. By J. R. Gbeene, B.A. 
Edited by the Rev. J. A. Galbeaith, M.A. and the Rev. S. Haughtok, 
M.D. Fcp. with 39 Woodcuts, 5s. 

Manual of Sponges and Animalculae; with a General Introdaction 
on the Principles of Zoology. By the same Author and Editors. Fcp. with 
16 Woodcuts, 2s. 

Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Apjohn, M.D. F.R.S. and the 
same Editors. Revised Edition. Fcp. with 38 Woodcuts, Is. 6d. 

The HARMONIES of NATURE and UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. 
Geobge Habtwig. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18*. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. By the same Author. Third 

(English) Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 2\s. 
The Tropical World. By the same Author. With 8 Chromoxylo- 

graphs and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

A HUNTER'S EXPERIENCES in the SOUTHERN STATES of 
AMERICA ; being an Account of the Natural History of the various Quad- 
rupeds and Birds which are tho objects of Chase in those Countries. By 
Captain Flack (The Ranger). Post 8vo. 10*. Qd. 

SKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of CEYLON. By Sir J. 

Emebson Tennent, K.C.S. LL.D. With 82 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. 
price I2s. Qd. 

Ceylon. By the same Author. Fifth Edition ; with Maps, &c. and 90 
Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. £1 lOs. 

The Wild Elephant, its Structure and Habits, with the Method of 
Taking and Training it in Ceylon. By the same Author. Fcp. 8vo. with 
22 Woodcuts, 'is. Gd. 
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A EAMILIAE HISTOEY of BIEDa By E. Stanlbt, D.D. F.R.S. 

late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 3«. M. 
KIBBY and SPENCFS INTEODTJCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elementsof the Natural History of Insects. Seventh Edition. Grown 8vo. 

price 58. 
UATJNDEE'S TEEASTJEY of NATTJEAL HISTOEY, or Popular 

Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold. MJ). 

Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, Ids. 
The TEEASTJEY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 

Kingdom ; with which is incorporated a Glossary of Botanical Terms. 

Edited by J. Lindley, F.R.S. and T. Moobe, F.L.8. assisted by eminent 

Contributors. Pp. 1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 Parts, 

fcp. 20«. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moobe, F Jj.S. Fcp. with 164 Wood- 
cuts, 2«. 6d. 

The EOSE AMATETJE'S 6TTIDE. By Thomas Riyebs. Ninth Edition. 
Fcp.4». 

The BEITISH FLOEA; comprising the Phsenogamous or Flowering 
Plants and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. and G. A. Walkbe- 
Abnott, LL.D. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14«. or coloured, 21*. 

BEYOLOOIA BEITANNICA ; containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Ireland, arranged and described. By W. Wilson. 8vo. with 61 Plates 
428. or coloured. £4 4s. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPJEDIA of PLANTS; comprising: the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, Ac. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8to. 4&8. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Trees and Shrnbs ; containing the Hardy 
Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and popularly described. 
With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 50«. 

MATJNDEE'S SCIENTIFIC and LITEEAEY TEEASXTEY ; a Fopnlar 

Encyclopaedia of Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and in great part re-written, with above 1,000 new Articles, by 
J. Y. JOHNSOBT, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. 10s. Qd. 

A DICTIONAEY of SCIENCE, LITEEATTJEE, and AET. Fourth 
Edition, re>edited by W. T. Bkande (the Author) , and Geobge W. Cox, M JL. 
assisted by contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquirements. 
3 vols, medium 8vo. price 6Ss. cloth. 

ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other SUBJECTS, contributed to 
Reviews. By Sir H. Holland, Bart. M.D. Second Edition. 8vo. 14«.. 

ESSAYS from the EDINBTTE6H and QTTAETEELY EEVIEWS; 
with Addresses and other Pieces. By Sir J. P. W. Hebschel, Bart. MA. 
8vo. 18*. 

Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 
Allied Sciences. 

A DICTIONAEY of CHEMISTEY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences : founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By Henky Watts, F.C.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. 5 vols, medium 8vo. in course of publica- 
tion in Parts. Vol. L Us. Qd. Vol. II. 2G5. Vol. III. 31 «. 6d. Vol. IV. 248. are 
now ready. 
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ELEMENTS of CHEKISTEY, Theoretical and FracticaL By Willuh 
A. MiLLBE, M.D. LL.D. F.ILS. F.G.S. Professor of Chemistiy. King's 
College, London. 3 vols. Svo. price £3. Pabt L Ohbmical Pbtsigs. 
Pourth Edition, 15«. Pabt II. Inoboanio Chemistbt, 21». Pabt III. 
Obganic Chemistbt, Third Edition, 24«. ^ 

A MAKTJAL of CHEKISTBY, Descriptive and Theoretical By 
"William Odliwo, M.B. F.B..S. Pabt I. Svo. 9s, 

A Coarse of Practical Chemistry, for the use of Medical Students. 
By the same Author. Second Edition, with 70 new Woodcuts. Crewn Svo. 
price 7«. 6d. 

Lectures on Animal Chemistry, delivered at the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in 1865. By the same Author. Crown 8yo. 49. 6d, 

The DIAGNOSIS and TBEATUEXT of the DISEASES of WOMEN; 

including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Gbailt Hewitt, MJ). New 
Edition, thoroughly revised; with numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 
Svo. [^yearly ready. 

LECTTTSES on the DISEASES of INEANCT and CHILDHOOD. By 
Chables West, M.D. &c Pifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. 16*. 

EXPOSITION of the SIGNS and STHPTOMS of PBEGNAKCT: 

with other Papers on subjects connected vdth Midwifery. By W. P. 
MoiTTeoMEBT, MJ^. M J). M.B.IJL. Svo. with Illustrations, 258, 

A SYSTEM of STTSGEBY, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 

by Tarious Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. Assistant-Surgeon 
to St. George's Hospital. 4voL9. Svo. £413«. 

Vol. I. General Pathology. 2ls, 

Vol. II. Local Injuries: Gunshot Wounds, Injuries of the Head, 
Back, Face, Neck, Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and Lower Ex- 
tremities, and Diseases of the Eye. 21«. 

Vol. III. Operative Surgery. Diseases of the Organs of Circula- 
tion, Locomotion, &c. 2l8, 

Vol. IV. Diseases of the Organs of Digestion, of the Genito- 
urinary System, and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin; witk 
Appendix and Genebal Index. 8to. 

LECTTTSES on the PBINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 

Thomas Watson, M.D. Physician-Extraordinary to the Queen. Pourth 
Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 349. 

LECTXTBES on SXTBGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. Paget, F.RS. Sur- 
geon-Extraordinary to the Queen. Edited by W. Tubnee, MB. Svo. with 
117 Woodcuts, 218. 

A TBEATISE on the CONTINUED FEVEBS of GBEAT BBITAIN. 

By C. MxTBCHisoN, M.D. Senior Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 
Svo. with coloured Plates, 18*. 

ANATOMY, DESCBIPTIVE and SXTBGICAL. By Henrt Gray, 

P.R.S. With 410 Wood Engravings from Dissections. Fourth Edition, by 
T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. Royal Svo. £S«. 

The CYCLOPJEDIA of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by 
the late B. B. Todd, M.D. F.R.S. Assisted by nearly all the most eminent 
cultivators of Physiological Science of the present age. 5 vols. Svo. witii 
2,858 Woodcuts, £« 68 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL AHATOUY and PHYSIOLOGY of UAK. By the 
lata R. B. Todd, M J). F.ILS. and W. BowiLor, F.R.S. of King's Collage. 
With numerous Illustrations. Vol. II. 8vo. 26«. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lioitel S. Beale, F.R.S. in course ef publi- 
cation; Pabt I. with 8 Plates, 7s. Qd. 

HISTOLOGICAL DEMONSTRATIONS ; a Guide to the Microscopical 
Examination of the Animal Tissues in Health and Disease, for the use of 
the Medical and Veterinary Professions. By G. Hablby, M J), and G. T. 
Beowbt, M.ILO.V.S. Post 8vo. with 223 Woodcuts, price 12». 

A BICTIONABY of PRACTICAL MEDICINE. B7 J. Coplakd, M.D. 
F JLS. Abridged from the larger work by the Author, assisted by J. C. 
CoFLAiTD, M.]i.C.S. and throughout brought down to the present State of 
Medical Science. Pp. 1,660 in 8vo. price 86«. 

The WORKS of SIR B. C. BRODIE, Bart, collected and arranged 
b/ Chables Hawkins, F.R.C.SJB. 3 vols. 8to. with Medallion and Fac- 
simile, 4As, 

Autobiography of Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart. Printed from the Author's 
materials left in MS. Second Edition. Fcp.49.6c{. 

The TOXICOLOGIST'S GUIDE : a New Manual on Poisons, giTibgthe 
Best Methods to be pursued for the Detection of Poisons (post-mortem •r 
otherwise). By John Hobsley, F.CS. Analytical Chemist. Post 8vo. Stf. 6d, 

A MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged 
from Dr. Febeiea's Elements by F^ J. Fabbe, M J), assisted by R. Bekilbt, 
M.R.C.S. and by E. Wabington, F.ILS. Svo. with 90 Woodcuts, 21«. 

THOMSON'S CONSPECTUS of the BRITISH PHARMACOP(EIA. 

Twenty-fourth Edition, corrected by E. Lloyd Bibkeit, MJ). 18mo. 
price 5s, 6d, 

MANUAL of the DOMESTIC PRACTICE of MEDICINE. By W. B. 
Ebsteyen, F.B1.G.S.E. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. Fcp. 6s. 

The RESTORATION of HEALTH ; or, the Application of the Laws of 

Hygiene to the Recovery of Health : a Manual for the Invalid, and a Guide 
in the Sick Room. By W. Stbanoe, M J). Fcp. to. 

SEA-AIR and SEA-BATHING for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 

By the same Author. Fcp. boards, 8«. 

MANUAL for the CLASSIFICATION, TRAINING, and EDUCATION 

of the Feeble-Minded, Imbecile, and Idiotic. By P. Mabtin Due can, M.B. 
and William Millabd. Crown Svo. 6s, 



The Fine Arts, and lllvstrated Editions. 

HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY and PRACTICE of the 

Fine and Ornamental Arts. By William B. Scott, late Head Master 
Government School of Art, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. New Edition, revised by 
the Author ; with 60 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 8«. 6tf. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of NATIONAL MUSIC ; com- 
prising Researches into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Customs. By Cabl 
Bngel, Author of * The Music of the most Ancient Nations.' With Frontis- 
piece and numerous Musical Specimens. Svo. IQs, 
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LECTTTBES on the HISTOBY of MODEBN MUSIC, delivered at the 
Boyal Institution. By Johnt Hullah. Fibst Coubse, with Chro- 
nological Tables, post 8vo. 68. Qd. Secoitd Ooubse, on the Transition 
Period, with 40 Specimens, 8vo. 168, 

SIX LECTTTBES on HABMOKY, delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain before Easter 1867. By G. A. Macpabben. With nume- 
rous engcaved Musical Examples and Specimens. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

SACBED HTJSIC for EAMILY TTSE ; a Selection of Pieces for One, 
Two, or more Voices, from the best Composers, Foreign and English. 
Edited by John Hullah. 1 vol. music folio, price 218. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illnstrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 639. cloth, gilt top ; 
or £5 58. elegantly bound in morocco. 

LYBA GEBMANICA ; Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of 
the Christian Year. Translated by Cathebinb Winewobth ; isss Illus- 
trations on Wood drawn by J. Leighton, F.S Jl Fcp. 4to. 21*. 

The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEAB in 
their Seasons and Phases ; with Passages selected from Ancient and Modern 
Authors. By Bichajeld Pigot. Accompanied by a Series of 25 ftdl-page 
Illustrations and numerous Marginal Devices, Decorative Initial Letters, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on Wood ftrom Original Designs by John Leiqhton, 
F.8.A. 4to.42«. 

CATS' and FABLIE'S MOBAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations: comprising 121 Illustrations on Wood by J. 
Leighton. F.S.A. with an appropriate Text by IL Pigot. Imperial Svo. 
price Sl8. 6d. 

SHAKSP£ABE*S SENTIMENTS and SIMILES, printed in Black and 
Gold, and Illuminated in the Missal Style by Henet Noel Humpheets. 
In massive covers, containing the Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post Svo. 21«. 

SACBED and LEOENDABY ABT. By Mrs. Jameson. With nu- 
merous Etchings and Woodcut Illustrations. 6 vols, square crown Svo. 
price £5 lbs. 6d. doth, or £12 12^. bound in morocco by Bivi6re. To be had 
also in cloth only, in FouB Sebies, as follows :— 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. Fifth Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown Svo. 31«. 6d, 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and SS Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown Svo. 218. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown Svo. 21«. 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types, St. John the Bap- 
tist, and other Persons of the Old and New Testaments. Conipleted by 
Lady Eastlake. Bevised Edition, with 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
2 vols, square crown Svo. 429. 



Arts, Manufactures , &c. 

DBAWING from NATTTBE ; a Series of Progressive Instructions in 
Sketching, from Elementary Studies to Finished Views. By Geobob 
Babnabd, Professor of Drawing at Bugby School. With 18 Lithographic 
Plates, and lOS Wood Engravings. Imperial Svo. price 2&s. Or in Three 
Parts, royal Svo. Part I. Trees and Foliage, 7«. M. Part II. Foreground 
Studies, 78. 6d. Part III. Tour in Switzerland and the Pyrenees, Is, 6d, 
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GWILT'S ENCTCLOFJEDIA of ABCHITECTTTBE, with above 1,100 
Engravings on "Wood. Fifth Edition, revised, with Alterations and consi- 
derable Additions by Wtatt Papworth. Additionally illustrated, with 
nearly 400 Wood Engravings by O. Jewitt, and more than 100 other new 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 52«. 6rf. 

TTJSCAH SCTTLFTOBS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
Chables C. Pebkiits. 2 vols, imperial 8vo. 63«. 

The QSAMMAB of HEEALDBY: containing a Description of all the* 
Principal Chafes used in Armory, the Signification of Heraldic Terms, and 
the Bales to be observed in Blazoning and Marshalling. By John JB. 
Oybsaks. Fcp. with 196 Woodcuts, 49. 6d, 

The ENGINEEB'S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery. By 
C. S. Lowin>ES. Post 8vo. 6s, 

The ELEMEirrS of MECHANISM. By T. M. Goodeye, M.A. 
Professor of Mechanics at the B. M. Acad. Woolwich. Second Edition, 
with 217 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6*. 6d, 

UBFS DICTIONABY of ABTS, MAKTTFACTTTBES, and MIKES. 

Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged by Bobeet HxrifT, 
P.B.S. assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, 
and familiar with Manufactures. With above 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols, me- 
dium 8vo. price £4 149. 6d, 

ENCYGLOPJEDIA of CIVIL ENGIKEEBINQ, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By E. Cbest, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

TBEATISE on MILLS and MILLWOBK. By W. Fairbairn, C.E. 
Second Edition, with 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. B2s, 

TTsefal Information for Engineers. By the same Author. First,. 
Secoitd, and Thibd Series, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. lOs. (id, each. 

The Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building Purposes. 
By the same Author. Third Edition, with 6 1'lates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo.l6«. 

IBON SHIP BTTILDINO, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 
Series of Experimental Researches on the Laws of Strain ; the Strengths, 
Forms, and other conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiry into the Present 
and Prospective State of the Navy, including the Experimental Besults on 
the Resisting Powers of Armour Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By the 
same Author. With 4 Phttes and 130 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

The ABTISAN CLUB'S TBEATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its 
various Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways and Agri- 
culture. By J. BouRiTE, C.E. Seventh Edition ; with 87 Plates and 646 
Woodcuts. 4to.42«. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 199 Woodcuts. Pep. 9s. The Introduction of ' Becent 
Improvements' may be had separately, with 110 Woodcuts, price '6s. 6d, 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. By the same Author, forming a 
Key to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Pep. 9«. 
C 
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A TBEATISE on the SCBEW FBOFELLEB, SCBEW VESSELS, and 
Screw Engines, as adapted for purT¥)ses of Peace and War ; illustrated by 
many Plates and Woodcuts. By Johst Bbowxe, C.E. New aud enlarged 
Edition, in course of publication in 24 Parts. Koyal 4to; 28. ed, each. 

A HISTORT of the HACHINE-WBOTTGHT HOSIEBY and LACE 

Manufactures. By William Pelkin, P.L.S. P.S.S. With 8 Steel Plates, 
10 Lithographic Plates of Machinery, and 10 Ooloured Impressions of 
Patterns of Lace. Eoyal 8vo. 21s. 

MANUAL of PBACTICAL ASSAYING, for the use of Metallorgiats, 
Captains of Mines, and Assayers in genei-al; with copious Tables for 
Ascertaining in Assays of G>>ld and SOverthe precise amount in Ounces, 
Pennyweights, and Grains of Noble Metal contained in One Ton of Ore flfom 
a Given Quantity. By John Mitchell, F.C.8. Second Edition, with 
360 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

1!he ABT of FEBFXTHEBY ; the History and Theory of Odonrs, and 

the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. :^ Dr. PiSSSB, F.G.S. 
ThirdEdition, with 63 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 109. 6(2. 

Chemieal, Natural, and Physical Magic, for Juveniles during the 
Holidays. By the same Author. Third Edition, enlarged, with 38 Woodcuts. 
7cp. 68. 

TALPA; or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. By C. W. Hosktvs, 

Esq. Sixth Edition, with 24 Woodcuts by G. Cbuikshjlne. 16mo. fo. Cd. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOFJEDIA of AGBIGTJLTTJBE : comprising the 

Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Productions of Agriculture, With 1,100 
Woodcuts. 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

Loudon's Encylopaedia of Gardening: comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticiilture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gar- 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31«. 6d. 

Lfudon's Encyclopeedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture 

and Furniture. With more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 4&s, 
6ABDEN ABCHITECTUBE and LANDSCAPE 6ABDENING, illos- 
trating the Architectural Embellishment of Gardens ; with Bemarks on 
Landscape Gardening in its relation to Architecture. By John Arthtje 
HvGHES. Sto. with 194 Woodcuts, 14». 

BAYLDON'S ABT of VALUING BENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and Lady-Day. 
Eighth Edition, revised by J. C. Mobton. Svo. 10s. Qd. 



Religious and Moral Works, 

An EXPOSITION of the 39 ABTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal 
By E. Harold Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. Svo. ie#. 

The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Fsalms, in Reply to Bishop Colenso. 
By the same. Second Edition. Svo. 2«. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES ; with a Commentary, and Practical and 
Devotional Suggestions for Readers and Students of the English Bible. By 
the Eev. F. C. Cook, M.A. Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition. Svo. 12». <J:. 
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The JJFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By W. J. Conybeare, 
M.A. late Pellow of Trin. OolLCantab. and the Very Buy. J. S. Howbon, DJ). 
Dean of Chester. 

LiBKABY Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, &o. 2 vols. 4to. 48«. 

Int^bmbdiate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. Sis. M, 

People's Edition, revised and oondensed, with 46 Illustrrations and 
Maps. 2 vols, orown Svtt. lis. ' 

The ^rOTAGE and SHIPWBECK of ST. PATTL ; with Dissertations 
on the Life and Writings of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Ancients. B;^ Jambs Smith, late of Jordanhill, P.R.S. Third Edition, 
with Frontispiece, 4 Charts, and 11 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. l(w. Qd, 

FASTI SAOBI, or a Key to the Chronology of the New Testament ; 
comprising an Historical Harmouy of the Pour Gospels, and Chronological 
Tables generally from B.C. 70 to aj). 70 : with a Preliminary Dissertation on 
the Chronolo^ of the New Testament, and other Aids to the elucidation of 
the subject, ^y Thomas Lewik, M.A. F.S.A. Imperial 8vo. 42$. 

A CSinCAL ^nd aBAMHATICAL COHHENTASY on ST. PAUL'S 

Epistles. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL 8vo 

Gialatiansy Third Edition, 8«. 6d. 

EplLOsians, Third Edition, Ss, 6d. 

Pastoral Epistles, Third Edition, 10«. 6d, 

Pliilippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, lOs, 6«?. 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s, ed. 

Historical Lectnrei on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ : being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1869. By the same Author. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 
price 10s, Qd, 

The Destiny of the Creature; and other Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By the same. Fourth Edition. PostSvo. 6«. 

The Broad and the Narrow Way; Two Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 2*. 

Bev. T. H. 90BNFS INTEODUCTION to the CBITICAL STTTDY 

and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, corrected and 
extended under carefUl Editorial revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3 13«. 6(2. 

Bev. T. H. Home's Compendious Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible, being an Analysis of the larger work by the same Author. Be-edited 
by the Eev. John Aybe, M Jl With Maps, &c. PostSvo. 9s, 

The TBEASUBY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture: intended to establish its Authority and illustrate its 
Contents. By Bev. J. Atbe, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Fcp.lO*. 6d. 

The 0BEEK TESTAMENT ; with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. 
By the Bev, W. Webstee, M Jl. and the Bev. W. F. WiLKiirsoN, M Jl. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s. 

Vol. I. the Gospels and Acts, 20». 

Vol. IL the Epistles and Apocalypse, 249. 
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SVEBT-DAY SCBIFTTTBE DIFFICTTLTIES explained and illustrated. 
By J. E. Pbescott. M.A. Vol. L Matthew and Mark ; Vol. II. Luke and 
John. 2 vols. Svo. 9«. each. 

The FENTATETJCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CBITICALLYEXAinKED. 
By the Bight Bev. J. W. Oolenbo, D.D. Lord Bishop of NataL People's 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown Svo. 6«. or in 5 Parts, Is. each. 

The CHTJBCH and the WOBLD : Essays on Questions of the Day. 
By Various Writers. Edited by the Bev. Obby Shiplbt, M.A. PnwT 
Sebies, Third Edition, Svo. Ito. Second Sebies, just published, price \ht, 

TBACTS for the DAY ; a Series of Essays on Theological Subjects. 
I>y various Authors. Edited bv the Bev. Obby Shipley, M.A. L Priesilji 
Absolution Scriptural, 9d, IL Purgatory, 9d. III. The Seven Sacra- 
ments. Is. 6d, IV. Miracles and Prayer, 6d. Y. The Beat Presence. 

The FOBKATION of CHBISTEN DOM. Fast L By T. W. Aixibs, 
Svo. 12s, 

CHBISTENDOM'S DIVISIONS, Part I., a Philosophical Sketch of 
the Divisions of the Christian Family in East and West. By Edmubd S. 
Pfoulees, formerly Pellow and Tutor of Jesus ColL Oxford. Post Svo. 
7».6d. 

Christendom's Divisions, Part II. Greeks and Latins, being a His- 
tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down to the Beformation. 
By the same Author. The only full and connects history of these transac- 
tions. Post Svo. I5s. 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHBIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE; 

or, History of the Apocrypha. By Ebnest De Bunsen. 2 vols. Svo. 2S». 
The KEYS of ST. PETEE ; or, the House of Rechab, connected with 

the Hist ry of Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same Author. Svo. 14«. 
ESSAYS on BELIOION and LITEBATTTBE. Edited hy the Most 

Bev. Archbishop Manninq. Svo. 10s. 6d. Second Series, nearly ready. 
The TEMFOBAL MISSION of the HOLY GHOST ; or, Reason and 

Bevelation. By the Most Bev. Archbishop Manning. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo. 8*. (V^, 

ENGLAND and CHBISTENDOM. By the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Manning. Preceded by an Introduction on the Tendencies of Beli^on in 
England, and the Catholic Practice of Prayer for the Restoration of Christian 
Nations to the Unity of the Church. Post Svo. 10*. Qd. 

ESSAYS and BEVIEWS. By the Rev. W. Temple, D.D. the Rev. 

B. Williams, B.D. the Rev. B. Powell, M.A. the Bev. H. B. Wilsoh, 
B.D. C. W. Goodwin, M.A. the Bev. M. Pattison, B.D. and the Bev. B. 
JowETT, M.A. Twelfth Edition. Pep. Svo. 6*. 

UOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTOBY. Mubdock and Soames'b 
Translation and Notes, re-edited by the Bev. W. Stubbs, MJL S vols, 
Svo. 45«. 

BISHOP JEBEMY TAYLOB'S ENTIBE WOBXS: With Life by 
Bishop Hebeb. Bevised and corrected by the Bev. C. P. Edsv, 10 vols, 
price £5 5s. 

The CATHOLIC DOCTBINE of the ATONEMENT: an Historical 

Inquiry into its Development in the Church ; vnth an Introduction on the 
Principle of Theological Developments. By H. N. Oxenham, MA. for- 
merly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Svo. 85. 6d. 
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PASSING TH0TJ6HT8 on BEUGION. By Elizabeth M. Sewbll, 

Author of • Amy Herbert.* New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s» 
Thoughts for the Holy Week, for Yonng Persons. By the same 

Author. Third Edition. Pcp.Svo. 2«. 

Self-Ezamination before Confirmation. By the same Author. S2mo. 
price U. 6d, 

headings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 
of the Early and English Church. By the same. Pep. 49. 

Headings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop Jesemy Taylob. By the same. Fcp. 5s. 

Preparation for the Holy Commnnion; the Devotions chiefly from 
the works of Jebbmy Taylob. By the same. 32mo. 8«. 

PBINCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and Bevelation, 
and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the same. 
2 vols. fcp. 128. dd. 

The WIPE'S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
Occasions of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. W. Calvbbt, MJL. Crown 8vo. 
price Ito. 6d. 

SPIBITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 
out the Year. By J. S. B. Moitsell, LL.D. Vicar of Egham. Fourth Edition. 
Fcp. 4a. 6d. 

The Beatitudes : Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit ; Desire for Holiness ; Gentleness ; Purity of Heart : the Peace- 
makers ; Sufferings for Christ. By the same. Third Edition. Fcp. Zs. Qd, 

LYRA DOMESTICA; Christian Songs for Domestic Edification. 
Translated ftrom the Psaltery and Harp of C. J. P. Spitta, and firom other 
sources, by Eichabd Massie. Fibst and Second Series, fcp. 4«. Qd. each. 

LYRA SACRA; Hymns, Ancient and Modem, Odes and Fragments 

of Sacred Poetry. Edited by the Bev. B. W. Savile, MA. Third Edition, 

enlarged and improved. Fcp. 6«. 
LYRA GERMANICA, translated from the German by Miss C. Wivk- 

woBTH. First Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals; 

Second Series, the Christian Life. Fcp. 3». Qd. each Series. 

Hymns from Lyra Germanica, ISmo. 1<. 

LYRA EUCHARISTICA ; Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 
Ancient and Modern : Mrith other Poems. Edited by the Rev. Orby Ship- 
ley, MA. Second Edition. Fcp. 7«. M. 

Jjjrti Messianioa ; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and Modern ; with other Poems. By the same Editor. Second Edition, 
altered and enlarged. Fcp. Is. 6d, 

Lyra Mystica ; Hymns and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 
Modem. By the same Editor. Fcp. 7s. 6d. 

LYRA BRITANNICA ; a Collection of British Hymns, printed from 
the genuine Texts, with Biographical Sketches of the Hymn-Writers. By 
the Bev. Charles Boqers, LL.D. F.S.A. Scot. Crown 8vo. 12«. 6d. 

The CHORALE BOOK for ENGLAND; a complete Hymn-Book in 
accordance with the Services and Festivals of the Church of England: the 
Hymns translated by Miss C. WiirKWORTH ; the tunes arranged by Prof. 
W. S. Bennett and Otto Goldschmidt. Fcp. 4to. I2s. Qd. 

Congregational Edition. Fcp. 2s. 
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ENDEAVOTTBS after the CHBISTIAH LIFE: Disconrses. By 
James Mabtineau. Pourth and cheaper Edition, careftilly revised; the 
Two Series complete in One Volume. Post 8vo. 7«. Qd, 

FBOK SUNDAY TO SUNDAY : an attempt to consider familiarly the 
Weekday Life and Labours of a Country Clergyman. By E. Gee, MJL 
Vicar of Abbott's Langley and Rural Dean. Fcp. 6s. 

Our Sermons : an Attempt to consider familiarly, bat reyerently, the 
Preacher's Work in the present day. By the same Author. Pep. Qs. 

PALETS MOEAL FHIIOSOFHY, with Annotations. By Righaxd 
Whatelt. D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. 78, 

On the TRUTH of CHRISTIANITY. Compiled from Lessons on the 

Truth of Christianity and other Writings of Archbishop Whately, with 
Introduction, &c. by Robebt Baeclat. Edited by Samuel Hiims, DJ). 
tbriiierly Lord Bishop of Norwich. Third Edition, enlarged. Fcp. is. 

Whately's Introdnetory LesBons on the Christian Evidences. 18mo. 6(f. 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the HISTORY of BELieiOXTS 

Worship > being a ^ueL to the 'Lessons on Christian Evidences.* By 
RiCHABD Whatelt, D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. New Edition. 
18mo. 25. 6d. 

LIBER LIBRORUH; its Structure, Limitations, and Purpose: a 
Friendly Communication to a Reluctant Sceptic. Svo. Is, 6d. 

The SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION of ALL THINGS; 
with some Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. A Letter to a Friend, by M. A. Crown Svo. 49. 6(2. 



Travels, Voyages, &c. 

The NORTH-WEST PENINSULA of ICELAND ; being the Journal 
of a Tour in Iceland in the 'Summer of 1862. By C. W. Shepherd, MA. 
P.Z.S. With a Map and Two Illustrations. Fcp. Svo. Is. Qd, 

ICE-CAVES of FRANCE and SWITZERLAND ; a Narrative of Sub- 
terranean Exploration. By the Rev. G. F. Bbowne, M.A. Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of St. Catherine's Coll. Cambridge, M.A.C. With 11 Illus- 
trations on Wood. Square crown Svo. 12«. 6d. 

HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER ; or, a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzer- 
land and Tyrol with some Members of the Alpine Club. From th© Sketch- 
Book of one of the Party. Third Edition, re- drawn. In oblong 4to. with 
about 300 Illustrations, 15*. 

BEATEN TRACES ; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the 
Authoress of * A Voyage en Zigzag.* With 42 Plates, containing about 200 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. Svo. 16«. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an actnal Survey in 
1S63— 1864. By A. Adams-Reilly, P.B.G.S. M.A.C. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolitbography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x I7in. price 10». or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case. Its. Qd. 

TRANSYLVANIA, its PRODUCTS and its PEOPLE. By Charles 

Bonee. With 5 Maps and 43 Illustrations on Wood and in Chromolitho- 
graphy. Svo. 21«. 
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EXPLOEATIONS in SOUTH WEST AFRICA, from Walvisch Bay to 
Lake Ngami and the Tictoria Falls. By Thomas Baines, F.B..G.S. 8vo. 
with Map and Illustrations, 21^. 

HISTOBY of DISCOVERY in our ATTSTRALASIAIT COLONIES, 

Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By William Howitt. With 3 Maps of the Recent Explora- 
tions firom Offlcifa Sources. 2 vols. 8vo. 20«. 

The CAPITAL of the TYCOON ; a Narratiye of a Three Years' Resi- 
dence in Japan. By Sir Rutheepoed Alcock, KGJB. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 42i, 

FLORENCE, the NEW CAPITAL Of ITALY. ByC.R.WELD. With 

several Enjcravings on Wood from Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo. 
price 12«. 6d, 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS ; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Carnloh^ and Priuli, 1861-1863. By J. Gilbbst and G. C. Ghubchiix, 
P.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown Svo. 2ls, 

A LADTS TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA; including Visits to the 
Italian Valleys. With Map and Illustrations. Post Svo. 14*. 

OUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 
Ghasles Packb. Second Edition (1867). rewritten and enlarged; with 
Map and other Illustrations. Crown Svo. la. 6d, 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By Johk Ball, M.E.t.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. Post Svo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 

Guide to the Eastern Alps, nearly reach/. 

Guide to the Western Alps, including Mont Blanc, Monte Hosa, 
Zermatt, &c. 7«. Qd. 

Guide to the Oberland and all Switzerland, excepting the Neighbour- 
hood of Monte B^sa and the Great St. Bernard ; with Lombardy and the 
adjoining portion of TyroL 7«. 6d. 

A GUIDE to SPAIN. By H. O'Shea. Post Svo. with Travelling 
Map, 158, 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. 
Revised Edition, with 4 Woodcuts. ISmo. 39. 6d, 

CAPTAIN JAMES COOK ; his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised 
Edition, with numerous Woodcuts. 18mo. 28. M, . 

NARRATIVES of SHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAYT between 1793 
and 1867, compiled from Official Documents in the Admiralty by W. O. S. 
GiLLT ; with a Preftuse by W. S. Gillt, D.D. Third Edition. Pep. 68. 

A WEEK at the LAND'S END. By J. T. Blight ; assisted by E. 

H. RoPD, R. Q. Couch, and J. BjlXPS. With Map and 90 Woodcuts. Fcp. 

price 6f.6<2. 
VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES : Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 

Scenes Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 

By William Howitt. 8 vols, square crown 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 

price 258. 
The RURAL LITE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 

Woodcuts hy Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 128. Qd, 
The ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. By Chasles Raikbs, Esq. C.S.I. 

formerly Commissioner of Lahore. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. 
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Works of Fiction. 

ATHEBSTONE FBIOBY. Bj L. N. Comtk. 2 toIs. post 8yo. 21<. 
EUioe : a Tale. By the same Author. Post Svo. 9«. 6</. 

TALES and STOBIES by Elizabeth M. Sewbll, Aathor of * Amy 
Herbert/ uniform Edition, each Story or Tale complete in a single Volume. 



Amy Hebbest, 2«.6d. 
Gebtbude, 28. 6d. 
Earl's Daughtbk, 2*. ed, 

EXPEBIENCB OF LiPB, 29. 6<2. 

Cleye Hall, Ss. Qd. 



Ivors, St. Bd. 
Katharine Ashtoit, 3«. ed. 
Haroaeet Percival, 59. 
Lanetok Parsovagb, 4f . 6d. 
Ursula, 4*. 6cl. 



A Glimpse of the World. By the Author of *Amj Herbert' Fcp. 7«. Sd. 
The Journal of a Home Life. By the same Author. Post 8to. 9s. 6d. 

THE SIX SISTEBS of the VALLETS : an Historical Romance. By 
W. Brakley-Moore, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard's Gross, Bucks. Fourth 
Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6«. 

The GLABIATOBS : A Tale of Bome and Judaea. By G. J. Whttb 
Melville. Crown Svo. 68. 

Digby Grand, an Autobiography. By the same Author. I vol. 5t, 

Kate Coventry, an Autobiography. By the same. 1 vol 5m. 

General Bounce, or the Lady and the Locusts. By the same. 1 vol. Ss. 

Holmby House, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 1 vol. 58. 

Good for Nothing, or All Down Hill. By the same. 1 vol. 6«. 

The Queen's Maries, a Romance of Holyrood. I voL 6«. 

The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. By the same. 1 vol. 5m. 

TALES from GBEEK MYTHOLOGY. By George W. Cox, M.A. 

late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 16mo. Ss. 6d. 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the same Author. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 58. 

Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the same Author. Fcp. 4m. 6d. 

A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the same Author. Fcp. Ss. 

BECKEB'S GALLUS ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 
with Notes and Excursuses illustrative of the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Romans. New Edition. Post Svo. 78. 6d. 

BECKEB'S CHABICLES ; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post Svo. 7«. 6d. 

The WABDEN : a Novel. By Anthony Trolloi»e. Crown Svo. 2#. 6rf. 

Barchester Towers : a Sequel to * The Warden.' By the same 
Author. Crown Svo. 3*. 6d. 
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Poetry and The Drama, 



MOOSE'S POETICAL WOBKS, Cheapest Editions complete in 1 toI. 
including the Autobiographical Prefaces and Author's last Notes, which are 
still copyright. Crown 8vo. ruby type, with Portrait, 6». or People^s 
Edition, in larger type, 12«. Qd, 

Moore's Poetical Works, as above, Library Edition, medium 8to. 
with Portrait and Vignette, 149. or in 10 vols. fcp. S». 6d. each. 

MOOBE'S IBISH MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31«. 6<2. 

Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish Melodies with Maclise's De- 
signs (as above) reduced in Lithc^raphy. Imp. 16mo. 10«. 6d. 

MOOBE'S LALLA BOOKH. Tenniers Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engravings from original Drawings and other Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

SOTTTHET'S POETICAL WOBKS, with the Author's last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 14». or in 10 vols. fcp. 3«. 6d. each. 

LAYS of ANCIENT BOME ; with Ivry and the Armada, By the 

Bight Hon. Lobd Macaulat. IBmo. 49. 6^. 
Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Borne. With 90 Illustrations on 

Wood. Original and from the Antique, from Drawings by 6. Schabv. Pep. 

4to. 219. 
Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient. Borne, 

with Scharf s Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 

price 10«. 6d. 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. Thirteenth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6*. 

POEMS hy Jean Ingelow. A New Edition, with nearly 100 niustra- 
tions by Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Fcp. 4to. 219. 

A STOBY of DOOM, and other Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Fcp. 59. 

POETICAL WOBKS of LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON (L.E.L.) 

2 vols. 16mo 109. 
BOWDLEB'S FAMILT SHABSPEABE, cheaper Genuine Edition, 
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